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PART I THE JOURNEY 


i The Notice Board 

chorus Why do you cry out thus, unless at some vision of horror ? 

Cassandra The house reeks of death and dripping blood 
chorus How so ? ’Tis but the odour of the altar sacrifice 
Cassandra The stench is like a breath from the tomb 

Aeschylus Agamemnon 

The primroses were over Towards the edge of the wood, 
where the ground became open and sloped down to an old 
fence and a brambly ditch beyond, only a few fading patches 
of pale yellow still showed among the dog’s mercury and 
oak-tree roots On the other side of the fence, the upper part 
of the field was full of rabbit-holes In places the grass was 
gone altogether and everywhere there were clusters of dry 
droppings, through which nothing but the ragwort would 
grow A hundred yards away, at the bottom of the slope, ran 
the brook, no more than three feet wide, half-choked with 
king-cups, water-cress and blue brook-lime The cart-track 
crossed by a brick culvert and chmbed the opposite slope 
to a five-barred gate m the thorn hedge The gate led into 
the lane 

The May sunset was red m clouds, and there was still half 
an hour to twilight The dry slope was dotted with rabbits - 
some nibbling at the thin grass near their holes, others 
pushing fardiei down to look for dandelions or perhaps a 
cowslip that the rest had missed Here and there one sat 
upright on an ant-heap and looked about, with ears erect 
and nose in the wind But a blackbird, singing undisturbed 
on the outskirts of the wood, showed that there was nothing 
alarming there and m the other direction, along the brook, 
all was plain to be seen, empty and quiet The warren was 
at peace 

At the top of the bank, close to the wild cherry where the 
blackbird sang, was a little group of holes almost hidden by 
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brambles. In the green half-light, at the mouth of one of 

these holes, two rabbits were sitting logethu side h\ side. At 

length, the larger of the two came out / slipped along the bank 

under cover of the brambles and so down into the ditch and 

up into the field. A few moments later the other followed. 

The first rabbit stopped in a sunny patch and scratched 

his ear with rapid movements of his lnnd-lcg Although he 

was a yearling and still below full weight, he had not the 

harassed look of most c outslartcis' — that is, the rank-and-file 

of ordinary rabbits m their first ^ear who, lacking cither 

aristocratic parentage or unusual size and slicnglh, get sat 

on by their elders and live as best they can — often in the 

open - on the edge of their warren. He looked as though he 

new how to take care of himself Thcic was a shrewd, 

buoyant air about him as he sat up, looked round and rubbed 

both front paws over his nose. As soon as he was satisfied 

that all was well, he laid back his ears and set to work on the 
grass 

His companion seemed less at ease He was small, with 
wide staring eyes and a way of raising and turning his head 

ne^l S . U f geS - ted 80 much cautI0n as a kind of ceaseless, 
bumhP i enS1 fl ° n ' ?' S MSe m ° Ved continua % and when a 
he mmned 6 , 7 humImn § to . a thistl e bloom behind him, 
bv rabhuf. s P un /™nd with a start that sent two near- 

Hacftmned e rrymg h ° te , b 5° re barest, a buck with 

‘Oh itlIS k™ a nd returned to feeding 

vjn, it s only Fiver, 5 said the black-lmnorl c • 

mg at blue-bottles again Come on Buckthorn ’ ^ 
you telling me?’ 5 -buckthorn, what were 

‘Fwe r in the d htter 0t vo, r ?***. I™ 1 ?’* he calIed * a t?> 

smallest You’d wonder nmhrn ",' as the ! ast ~ and the 

always say a man couldn’t see him 1 ^ S °r him by now 1 

him Snu, X admit he seems to bTaM d * f° X wouldn,t want 
way 5 - 0 ° e a kle to keep out of harm’s 

ra 1 ' 5 ° r 'h thousand ’- Thm°th^ r s i ny uT hCra ^?u CW3SHmir ~ ‘ a 
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The small rabbit came closer to his companion, lolloping 
on long hind legs 

‘Let’s go a bit further. Hazel,’ lie said ‘You know, there’s 
something queer about the warren this evemng, although 
I can’t tell exactly what it is Shall we go down to the 
brook?’ 

‘All right,’ answered Hazel, ‘ and you can find me a cow¬ 
slip If you can’t find one, no one can ’ 

He led the way down the slope, his shadow stretching 
behind lum on the grass They reached the brook and began 
nibbling and searching close beside the wheel-ruts of the 
track 

It was not long before Fiver found what they were looking 
for Cowslips are a delicacy among rabbits, and as a rule 
there are very few left by late May m the neighbourhood of 
even a small warren This one had not bloomed and its fiat 
spread of leaves was almost hidden under the long grass 
They were just starting on it when two larger rabbits came 
runmng across from the other side of the near-by cattle- 
wade 

‘ Cowslip ? ’ said one ‘All right - just leave it to us Come 
on, hurry up,’ he added, as Fiver hesitated ‘You heard me, 
didn’t you ? ’ 

‘Fiver found it, Toadflax,’ said Hazel 

‘And we’ll eat it,’ replied Toadflax ‘Cowslips are for 
Owsla* - don’t you know that? If you don’t, we can easily 
teach you ’ 


fox, stoat, weasel, cat, owl, man, etc There were probably more than 
five rabbits in the litter when Fiver was born, but his name, Hrairoo, 
means ‘Little thousand’, 1 e the little one of a lot or, as they say of 
pigs , 1 the runt* 

♦Nearly all warrens have an Owsla, or group of strong or clever rabbits 
- second-year or older - surrounding the Chief Rabbit and his doe and 
exercising authority Owslas vary In one warren, the Owsla may be the 
band of a war-lord in another, it may consist largely of clever patrollers 
or garden-raiders Sometimes a good story-teller may find a place, or a 
seer, or intuitive rabbit In the Sandleford warren at this time, the Owsla 
was rather military in character (though, as will be seen later, not so 
military as some) 
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Fiver had already tinned away. Hazel caught him up by 
the culvert 

‘I’m sick and tired of it/ he said. ‘It’s the same all the 
time. “These aie my claw's, so this is my cowslip. 5 ’ “These 
are my teeth, so this is my burrow.” I’ll tell you, if ever I get 
into the Owsla, I’ll treat outskirters with a bit of decency/ 
‘Well, you can at least expect to be in the Owsla one day/ 
answered Fiver. ‘You’ve got some weight coming and that’s 
more than I shall ever have * 

‘You don’t suppose I’ll leave you to look after } ourself, do 
you?’ said Hazel. ‘But to tell you the truth, I sometimes feel 
like clearing out of this w'arren altogether. Still, let’s forget 
it now and try to enjoy the evening I tell you what - shall 
we go across the brook? There’ll be fewer rabbits and w r c can 
have a bit of peace. Unless you feel it isn’t safe" 1 ” he added. 

The way in w'hich he asked suggested that he did m fact 
think that Fiver was likely to know better than himself, and 
it was clear from Fiver’s reply that this w j as accepted 
between them 


No, it’s safe enough,’ he answered. ‘If I start feeling 
there s anything dangerous I’ll tell you But it’s not exactly 
danger that I seem to feel about the place It’s — oh, I don’t 
know - something oppressive, like thunder I can’t tell what; 
worries me All the same. I’ll come across w 7 ith you ’ 
ey ran over the culvert The grass was w r et and thick 
near t e stream and they made their way up the opposite 
h>r dner ground. Part of the slope was in 
s a ow, or the sun was sinking ahead of them, and Hazel, 
a warm, sunny spot, went on until they were 
stann^ ear ^* ane ’ As they a PP r °ached the gate he stopped. 


‘Fiver, what’s that? Look! 5 

in *f ont °f them, the ground had been fresh] 
reekinp- nf W ° ^ 6S eardl * a Y on - the grass. Heavy post 
holly trees hTP amt ’ tQ wered up as high as tl 
lonv shadow & e< ^ g f 5 and hoard they carried threw 

Zl , hZ^°V h V° P ° f the field Near one of tl 
P ts, hammer and a few nails had been left behind 
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The two rabbits went up to the board at a hopping run 
and crouched in a patch of nettles on the far side, wrinkling 
their noses at the smell of a dead cigarette-end somewhere 
in the grass Suddenly Fiver shivered and cowered down 

‘Oh, Hazel 1 This is where it comes from 1 I know now - 
something very bad 1 Some terrible thing - coming closer 
and closer 5 

He began to whimper with fear 

‘What sort of thing - what do you mean? I thought you 
said there was no danger ? ’ 

‘I don’t know what it is,’ answered Fiver wretchedly 
‘There isn’t any danger here, at this moment But it’s 
coming — it’s coming Oh, Hazel, look 1 The field' It’s 
covered with blood' ’ 

‘Don’t be silly, it’s only the light of the sunset Fiver, come 
on, don’t talk like this, you’re frightening me’’ 

Fiver sat trembling and crying among the nettles as Hazel 
tried to reassure him and to find out what it could be that 
had suddenly driven him beside himself If he was terrified, 
why did he not run for safety, as any sensible rabbit would ? 
But Fiver could not explain and only grew more and more 
distressed At last Hazel said, 

‘ Fiver, you can’t sit crying here Anyway, it’s getting dark 
We’d better go back to the burrow ’ 

‘Back to the burrow?’ whimpered Fiver ‘It’ll come 
there - don’t think it won’t' I tell you, the field’s full of 
blood 

‘Now stop it,’ said Hazel firmly ‘Just let me look after 
you for a bit Whatever the trouble is, it’s time we got 
back ’ 

He ran down the field and over the brook to the cattle- 
wade Here there was a delay, for Fiver - surrounded on all 
sides by the quiet summer evening - became helpless and 
almost paralysed with fear When at last Hazel had got Inm 
back to the ditch, he refused at first to go underground and 
Hazel had almost to push lnm down the hole 

The sun set behind the opposite slope The mnd turned 
colder, with a scatter of rain, and in less than an hour itisas 
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dark. All colour had faded from the sky: and although the 
big board by the gate creaked slightly in the night wind (as 
t rough to insist that it had not disappeared in the darkness, 
ut was still firmly where it had been put), there was no 
passei- y to read the sharp, hard letters that cut straight as 
black knives across its white surface. They said: 


THIS IDEALLY SITUATED ESTATE, com¬ 
prising SIX ACRES OE EXCELLENT 
BUILDING LAND, IS TO BE DEVELOPED 
WITH HIGH CLASS MODERN RESIDENCES 
BY SUTCH AND MARTIN, LIMITED, OF 


NEWBURY, BERKS. 



2. The Chief Rabbit 

Like f n ’ hU ” g !? h Weights and woe, 

He *d not“otgt 65 ^ S ° sI ° W > 

Henry Vaughan The World 

woke, strugghn^andk^V 1111 burrow Hazel sudden! 

was attacking him Tb^ ^ Wlt ^ ^ IS back legs Somethin] 
No instinct told him to run ?° sme ^ ferret or weasel 
that he was alone excent f 1S J? eac ^ beared and he realize( 
clambering over him rL ° r 1Ver ^ Was Fiver who wa 

t? r * T f ~ “p-c abbing hke a rabbi 

** HW Vou’l 

'Oh, Ha,.™l “'™dS'a C m; StrU f S ' Cd and woke - 

there. We were sitting on wS § ^ WaS dreadful You were 

er j going down a great, deej 
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stream, and then I realized we were on a board - like that 
board m the field - all white and covered with black lines 
There were other rabbits there - bucks and does But when 
I looked down, I saw the board was all made of bones and 
wire, and I screamed and you said, “Swim - everybody 
swim”, and then I was looking for you everywhere and 
trying to drag you out of a hole m the bank I found you, 
but you said, “The Chief Rabbit must go alone,” and you 
floated away down a dark tunnel of water ’ 

‘Well, you’ve hurt mv ribs, anyway Tunnel of water, 
indeed 1 What rubbish 1 Can we go back to sleep now 3 ’ 
‘Hazel - the danger, the bad thing It hasn’t gone away 
It’s here - all round us Don’t tell me to forget about it- 
and go to sleep We’ve got to go away before it’s too 
late ’ 

‘Go away? From here, you mean? From the warren?’ 
‘Yes Very soon It doesn’t matter where ’ 

‘Just you and I ? ’ 

‘ No, everyone ’ 

‘The whole warren? Don’t be silly They won’t come 
They’ll say you’re out of your wits ’ 

‘Then they’ll be here when the bad thing comes You 
must listen to me, Hazel Believe me, sometlnng very bad 
is close upon us and we ought to go away ’ 

‘Well, I suppose we’d better go and see the Chief Rabbit 
and you can tell him about it Or I’ll try to But I don’t 
expect he’ll like the idea at all ’ 

Hazel led the way down the slope of the run and up 
towards the bramble curtain He did not want to believe 
Fiver, and he was afraid not to 

It was a little after ni-Fnlh, or noon The whole warren 
were underground, mostly asleep Hazel and Fiver went a 
short W'ay above gtound and then into a wade, open hole m 
a sand patch and so down, by various runs, unul they were 
thirty feet into the wood, among the roots of an oak Here 
the) were stopped by a large, heavily-built rabbit - one of 
the Owsla He had a curious, heavy growth of fur on the 
crow n of his head, wdneh gave him an odd appearance, as 
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though he were wearing a kind of cap. 'P^^^'^oras 
his name, Thlqylu which means, literally, Furh 

we might say, ‘Bigwig 5 . , twilight 

‘Hazel? 5 said Bigwig, sniffing at him m the P S 

among the tree-roots. ‘It is Hazel, isn t 1 d Fiver> 

doing here? And at this time of day? He igno 

who was waiting farther down the run ^ w i ‘It’s 

‘We want to see the Chief Rabbit, said H 

important, Bigwig Can you help us? 

‘We? 5 said Bigwig. ‘Is he going to see him too. 

‘Yes, he must Do trust me, Bigwig I don t usually 
and talk like this, do I ’ When did I ever ask to see the Oh 


Rabbit before? 5 

‘Well, I’ll do it for you, Hazel, although 111 probably g 
my head bitten off. I’ll tell him I know you’re a * e * s r\ 
fellow. He ought to know you himself, of course, u 
getting old Wait here, will you? 5 , 

Bigwig went a little way down the run and stoppe a 
entrance to a large burrow. After speaking a few words t a 
Hazel could not catch, he was evidently called inside.^ 
two rabbits waited in silence, broken only by the contmua 


nervous fidgeting of Fiver. 

The Chief Rabbit’s name and style was Thearah , meaning 
‘ Lord Rowan Tree 5 For some reason he was always referre 
to as * The Threarah 5 - perhaps because there happened to 
be only one threar, or rowan, near the warren, from whic 
he took his name He had won his position not only by 
strength in his prime, but also by level-headedness and a 
certain self-contained detachment, quite unhke the impul¬ 
sive behaviour of most rabbits It was well-known that he 
never let himself become excited by rumour or danger. He 
had coolly - some even said coldly - stood firm during the 
terrible onslaught of the myxomatosis, ruthlessly driving out 
every rabbit who seemed to be sickening He had resisted all 
ideas of mass emigration and enforced complete isolation on 
the warren, thereby almost certainly saving it from extinc¬ 
tion It was he, too, who had once dealt with a particularly 
troublesome stoat by leading it down among the pheasant 
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coops and so (at the risk of his own life) on to a keeper’s gun 
He was now, as Bigwig said, getting old, but his wits were 
still clear enough When Hazel and Fiver were brought m, 
he greeted them politely Owsla like Toadflax might 
threaten and bully The Thrcarah had no need 
‘Ah, Walnut It is Walnut, isn’t it?’ 

‘Hazel,’ said Hazel 

‘Hazel, of course How very nice of you to come and see 
me I knew your mother well And your friend 
‘My brother ’ 

‘Your brother,’ said the Threarah, with the faintest 
suggestion of‘Don’t correct me any more, will you?’ m his 
voice ‘Do make yourselves comfortable Have some 
lettuce ? ’ 

The Chief Rabbit’s lettuce was stolen by the Owsla from a 
garden half a mile away across the fields Outskirters seldom 
or never saw lettuce Hazel took a small leaf and nibbled 
politely Fiver refused, and sat blinking and twitching 
miserably 

‘Now, how are things with you?’ said the Chief Rabbit 
‘Do tell me how I can help you ’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Hazel rather hesitantly, ‘it’s because of my 
brother — Fiver here He can often tell when there’s anything 
bad about, and I’ve found him right again and again He 
knew the flood was coming last autumn and sometimes he 
can tell where a wire’s been set And now he says he can 
sense a bad danger coming upon the warren ’ 

‘A bad danger Yes, I see How very upsetting,’ said the 
Chief Rabbit, looking anything but upset ‘Now what sort 
of danger, I wonder?’ He looked at Fiver 

‘I don’t know,’ said Fiver ‘B-but it’s bad It’s so b-bad 
that - it’s very bad,’ he concluded miserably 
The Threarah waited politely for a few moments and then 
he said, ‘Well, now, and what ought we to do about it, I 
wonder?’ 

‘Go away,’said Fiver instantly ‘Go away All of us Now 
Threarah, sir, we must all go away ’ 

The Threarah waited again Then, m an extremely 
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understanding voice, he said, ‘Well, I never did! That’s 

rather a tall order, isn’t it? What do you think yourself?’ 

e , sir, said Hazel, ‘my brother doesn’t really think 

abom these feelings he gets He just has the feelings, if you 

wW m m ? an * m sure y° u ’ re the right person to decide 
what we ought to do. 5 

that ’ s Y ery “ ce of y°u, to say that. I hope I am. 
moment n de o 1 " f f ilows 5 let’s just think about tins a 
most of th S a " ^ tS May ’ lsn,t Everyone’s busy and 
or so lhev ^n bbltS at 6 en j oyin § themselves No elil for miles, 

me to teU ihe warren that yimf And Y ° U ^ 

sequences eh? ^, S °°, dness knows where and risk the con- 
eh?’ ’ h ' What do y° u thiuk they’ll say ? All delighted, 

‘Thalw ke ^ fr °? yOU ’’ Said Fiver suddenly, 
perhaps they wonM ° fy °, U ’ 5 said the Threarah again ‘Well, 
to consider It verv ra^f^n 138 -* j Cy would * Bu t I should have 
course And then re U y m deed. A most serious step, of 

can feel the danser 'h] 65 Tbl ; earaB > sir >’ blurted out Fiver. ‘X 
Hazel, help l ’ He ^ e round m y neck - like a wire - 

kicking frantically, as^rabbh^ r ° lled ° Ver ln the sand ’ 
lum down with boih fn 1 d ° es in a snar e Hazel held 
‘I’m awfully \ nd he 8W quieter, 

hke this sometimes Hp’li i babbit, 5 said Hazel ‘He gets 
‘What a shame, Wh at m a minute * 

ought togo home and rest YelT fdlow ’ P erha P s he 
now Well, it’s really been evft y ° U i d better take llim alon g 
and see me, Walnut I oJ? ex . tremel y good of you to come 
1 shall thmk over all Xt Very m uch indeed And 

Quite sure of that Biewn^* m ° St care hdly, you can be 
>°f 5 lgWlg ’ J ust wait a moment, will 

As Hazel and Fiver n,,i , 

‘ an °!^dc the Thrcamht h " Way de J ect ^ly down the 

m mstdc J the Chief Rahhv r ° W ’ tbey COldd just hear, 

Rabbit s voice assuming a rather 
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sharper note, interspersed with an occasional ‘Yes, sir, No, 
sir 5 

Bigwig, as he had predicted, was getting his head bitten 
off 


' 3 Hazel’s Decision 

What am I lying here for’ We are lying here as 
though we had a chance of enjoying a quiet time 
Am I waiting until I become a little older’ 

Xenophon The Anabasis 

‘But, Hazel, you didn’t really think the Chief Rabbit would 
act on your advice, did you' 1 What were yoy expecting’ 

It was evening once more and Hazel and Fiver were feed¬ 
ing outside the wood with two friends Blackberry, the 
rabbit with tipped ears who had been startled by Fiver the 
night before, had listened carefully to Hazel s description 
of the notice board, remarking that he had always felt sure 
that men left these things about to act as signs or messages of 
some kind, in the same way that rabbits left marks on runs 
and gaps It was another neighbour, Dandelion, who had 
now brought the talk back to the Threarah and his in¬ 
difference to Fiver’s fear 

‘I don’t know what I expected,’ said Hazel I d never 
been near the Chief Rabbit before But I thought. Well, 
even if he won’t listen, at least no one can say afterwards that 
we didn’t do our best to warn him” ’ 

‘You’re sure, then, that there’s really sometlnng to be 
afraid of’’ 

‘I’m quite certain I’ve always known Fiver, you see 
Blackberry was about to reply when another rabbit came 
noisily through the thick dog’s mercury in the wood, 
blundered down into the brambles and pushed Ills way up 
from the ditch It was Bigwig 

‘Hullo, Bigwig,’ said Hazel ‘You’re ofi duty’’ 
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‘Offduty,’ said Bigwig, 'and likely to remain offduty/ 
‘How do you mean?’ 

‘I’ve left the Owsla, that’s what I mean/ 

'Not on our account 

‘You could say that The Threarah’s rather good at 
making himself unpleasant when he’s been woken up at nt- 
Frith for what he considers a piece of trivial nonsense. He 
certainly knows how to get under your skin. I dare say a 
good many rabbits would have kept quiet and thought 
about keeping on the right side of the Chief, but I’m afraid 
I’m not much good at that. I told him that the Owsla’s 
privileges didn’t mean all that much to me in any case and 
that a strong rabbit could always do just as well by leaving 
the warren He told me not to be impulsive and think it over, 
but I shan’t stay. Lettuce-stealing isn’t my idea of a jolly 
life, nor sentry-duty in the burrow. I’m in a fine temper, I 
can tell you.’ 

No one will steal lettuces soon/ said Fiver quietly. 

Oh, that s you. Fiver, is it?’ said Bigwig, noticing him 

or t e first time ‘Good, I was coming to look for you. I’ve 

been thinking about what you said to the Chief Rabbit. 

. e me ’ 1S ** a sort °f tremendous hoax to make yourself 
important, or is it true •* ’ 


‘It h true,’ said Fiver <1 wish it weren’t.’ 
then you’ll be leaving the warren?’ 

wip- wIJTT 6 starded b y tbe bluntness with which Big- 
warren k?/, Dandeli °n muttered, ‘Leave the 
looked verv ' Y \ * , wb ^ e blackberry twitched his ears and 
It was ^ r f t at and then at Hazel, 

warren tonlo-Vu m, ° * ' blver and I will be leaving the 

where we shall ’o- ? Sai< ^ deliberately. * I don’t know exactly 
with us 5 Ut we dtabe anyone who’s ready to come 


Y ° U Can r take me ’ 

support ofa member of the o eX ? eC T Cd WaS the immediate 

although Biawisr ~ , , ae Owsla. It crossed his mind that 

tight be a rabbit in a 

orner, he would also be a difficult one to get on with. 
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He certainly would not want to do what he was told - or 
even asked - by an outskirter ‘ I don’t care if he is m the 
Owsla,’ thought Hazel * If we get away from the warren, I’m 
not going to let Bigwig run everything, or why bother to 
go ? ’ But he answered only, * Good We shall be glad to have 
you ’ 

He looked round at the other rabbits, who were all staring 
either at Bigwig or at himself It was Blackberry who spoke 
next 

‘ I think I’ll come,’ he said ‘ I don’t qmte know whether 
it’s you who’ve persuaded me, Fiver But anyway, there are 
too many bucks m this warren, and it’s pretty poor fun for 
any rabbit that’s not in the Owsla The funny thing is that 
you feel terrified to stay and I feel terrified to go Foxes here, 
weasels there, Fiver in the middle, begone dull care 1 ’ 

He pulled out a burnet leaf and ate it slowly, concealing 
his fear as best he could, for all lus instincts were warning 
him of the dangers m the unknown country beyond the 
warren J 

‘If we believe Fiver,’ said Hazel, ‘it means that we think 
no rabbits at all ought to stay here So between now and the 
time when we go, we ought to persuade as many as we can 
to join us ’ 

‘ I think there are one or two in the Owsla who might be 
worth sounding,’ said Bigwig ‘ If I can talk them over, 
they’ll be with me when I join you tonight But they won’t 
come because of Fiver They’ll be juniors, discontented 
fellows like me You need to have heard Fiver yourself to be 
convinced by lum He’s convinced me It’s obvious that 
he’s been sent some kind of message, and I beheve m these 
things I can’t think why he didn’t convince the Threarah ’ 
‘Because the Threarah doesn’t like anything he hasn’t 
thought of for himself,’ answered Hazel ‘But we can’t 
bother with him any more now We’ve got to try to collect 
some more rabbits and meet again her c,fu Inli And we’ll 
start fu Inld, too we can’t wait longer The danger’s coming 
closer all the time - whatever it is - and besides, the 
Threarah isn’t going to like it if he finds out that you’ve been 
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trying to get at labbits in the Owsl/t, Bigwig Neithci is 
Captain Holly, I daic say. They won't mind odds-and-enth 
ike us dealing off, but they won't want to lose you. I1 I were 
in youi place, I d be caieful whom 1 picked to talk to.' 


4- The Departure 


Now sir, young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle hot and full, 

Hath in the skirts of Norway here and there 
oharked up a list oflawlcss resolutes 
rnr food and diet to some enterprise 
•that hath a stomach m’t. 


onaacspearc namiei 

idea^f precise tm C J™° nnsQ '- Rabbits > ofcouise, haven 
are much the ** r P unctua hty In this respect the 

peopie > Wh0 °^ cn tak 

several more to get started® Bef P Urp0Se , a " d ‘ ^ 
together a kind rW * i ,• Bep>re sucb people can ac 

them and ripen to the f eeIing bas to bow througi 

are ready to Wm A P ° mt W , hen they a11 that the 
swallows in Seoternhr^ 0116 V '^? ^ as seen the martins an< 
twittering, makina shn J 0n the telephone wires 

the open, stubbly fidds^return^ ^ in gr ° upS ° Ve 

longer lines above the Velio g t0 f ° rm Ion S er and evei 
hundreds of individual \ wmg verges of the lanes - th 
mounting excitement mtn merging and blending, in : 
coming loosely and un fid i swa [ ms J and these swarm 
organized flock, thick at H-/ ogetber to create a great, un 
which breaks and re-forms r Ce , ntre and ra gged at the edges 
nnul that moment when thr muaIIy llke clouds or waves - 
icm know that the time h greater P ar t (but not all) o 
begun once more that event they are off > and hav< 

WlU not survive, anyone see ^ fllght which mam 

yone seeing this has seen at work th< 
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current that flows (among creatures who think of themselves 
primarily as part of a group and only secondarily, if at all, 
as individuals) to fuse them together and impel them into 
action without conscious thought or will has seen at work 
the angel which drove the First Crusade into Antioch and 
drives the lemmings into the sea 

It was actually about an hour after moonnse and a good 
while before midnight when Hazel and Fiver once more 
came out of their burrow behind the brambles and slipped 
quietly along the bottom of the ditch With them was a 
third rabbit, Hlao - Pipkin - a friend of Fiver (Hlao means 
any small concavity m the grass where moisture may 
collect, e g the dimple formed by a dandelion or thistle-cup ) 
He too was small, and inclined to be timid, and Hazel and 
Fiver had spent the greater part of their last evemng m the 
warren m persuading him to join them Pipkm had agreed 
rather hesitantly He still felt extremely nervous about what 
might happen once they left the warren and had decided 
that the best way to avoid trouble would be to keep close 
to Hazel and do exactly what he said 

The three were still m the ditch when Hazel heard a move¬ 
ment above He looked up quickly 
‘Who’s there ? ’ he said, ‘Dandelion 
‘ No, I’m Hawkbit,’ said the rabbit who was peering over 
the edge He jumped down among them, landing rather 
heavily ‘ Do you remember me, Hazel ? We were m the same 
burrow during the snow last winter Dandelion told me you 
were going to leave the warren tonight If you are, I’ll come 
with you ’ 

Hazel could recall Hawkbit - a rather slow, stupid rabbit, 
whose company for five snow-bound days underground had 
been disUnctly tedious Still, he thought, this was no time to 
pick and choose Although Bigwig might succeed m talking 
over one or two, most of the rabbits they could expect to 
join them would not come from the Owsla They would be 
outskirters who were getting a thin time and wondering 
what to do about it He was running over some of these m 
Ins mind when Dandelion appeared 
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‘The sooner wc’icoffihcbettci, 1 1 cckon,’ said Dandelion. 
C I don’t much like the look of things, Altci I’d persuaded 
Hawkbit here to join us, I was just stalling to talk to a few 
more, when I found that Toadflax fellow had followed rnc 
down the run. “ I want to know what you’re up to,” he said, 
and I don’t think he believed me when I told him I w aS 
only trying to find out whethei there were any labbits who 
wanted to leave the warren. He asked me if I was sure I 
wasn’t working up some kind of plot against the Threarah 
and he got awfully angry and suspicious. It put the wind up 
me, to tell you the truth, so I’ve just brought Hawkbit along 
and left it at that.’ 


C I don’t blame you,’ said Hazel. « Knowing Toadflax, I’m 
surprised he didn’t knock you over first and ask questions 
afterwards. All the same, let’s wait a little longer. Black¬ 
berry ought to be here soon.” 

Time passed. They crouched in silence while the moon 
shadows moved northward in the gi ass At last, j ust as Hazel 
was about to run down the slope to Blackberry’s burrow, he 
saw him come out of his hole, followed by no less than three 
rabbits One of these, Buckthorn, Hazel knew well He was 
glad to see him, for he knew him for a tough, sturdy fellow, 
who was considered certain to get into the Owsla as soon 
as he reached full weight. _ 

c But I dare say he’s impatient,’ thought Hazel, c or he may 
have come off worst m some scuffle over a doe and taken it 
m c Wlt k k lm , an -d Bigwig, at least we shan’t be too 

w °aa We rUn m !° an ^ figging.’ 

TVIn Juk 1 n °t r ^ co guize the other two rabbits and when 
he waQ Crry kim their names - Speedwell and Acorn - 
were t ^ But tlus was not surprising, for they 

the strain pH outSK1 i rters ~ thm-looking six-monthers, with 
to the th ’ ^ ai 7 °° k ° f those who are only too well used 
From ?, tke S ! lck ^hey looked curiously at Fiver. 

had told them, they had been almost 
Instead ^ a ^ foretel h n g doom in a poetic torrent. 

The certain w l? 6 * mo 5 e calm and normal than the rest 
ty going had hfted a weight from Fiver. 
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More time went slowly by Blackberry scrambled up into 
the fern and then returned to the top of the bank, fidgeting 
nervously and half-inclined to bolt at nothing Hazel and 
Fiver remamed m the ditch, nibbhng half-heartedly at the 
dark grass At last Hazel heard what he was listening 
for, a rabbit - or was it two? - approaching from the 
wood 


A few moments later Bigwig was m the ditch Behind him 
came a hefty, bnsk-lookmg rabbit, something over twelve 
months old He was well-known by sight to all the warren, 
for his fur was entirely grey, with patches of near-white that 
now caught the moonlight as he sat scratching himself with¬ 
out speaking This was Silver, a nephew of the Threarah, 
who was serving his first month m the Owsla 

Hazel could not help feeling relieved that ( Bigwig had 
brought only Silver - a quiet, straightforward fellow, who 
had not yet really found his feet among the veterans When 
Bigwig had spoken earlier of sounding out the Owsla, Hazel 
had been m two minds It was only too likely that they 
would encounter dangers beyond the warren and that they 
would stand m need of some good fighters Again, if Fiver 
was nght and the whole warren was m imminent peril, then 
of course they ought to welcome any rabbit who was ready 
to join them On the other hand, there seemed no point m 
taking particular pains to get hold of rabbits who were going 
to behave like Toadflax 


t ‘ Wherever we settle down m the end,’ thought Hazel, 
I’m determined to see that Pipkin and Fiver aren’t sat on 
and cuffed around until they’re ready to run any risk just 
to get away But is Bigwig going to see it like that'” 

You know Silver, don’t you?’ asked Bigwig, breaking m 
on his thoughts ‘Apparently some of die younger fellows m 
the Owsla have been giving him a thin time - teasing lum 
about lus fur, you know, and saying he only got his place 
because of the Threarah I thought I was going to get some 
more, but I suppose nearly all the Owsla feel they’re very 
well off as they are ’ 

He looked about him ‘ I sav. there aren’t manv here, are 
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idea?*’ ^° U * t?s rca % worth going on with this 

patterWf^T^ a k° ut 10 s peah when suddenly there was a 
came over ii ie un< ^ e TPowth above and three more rabbits 
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‘TT j re under arrest.’ 
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tko rabbit whom Buckthorn hiS* kfwj n ho landed m on 
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crouched on his haunch^ scuIfn. ^'V ° f B «wig and 
growling, as rabbits will when anS^H^ ft ° nt P aws and 
vdu-n Hazel faced him. " He Was a Wt to speak 

you." 0 ' Said Hazc1 ' fimJ y and quietly, < or ^ 
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‘Do you know what this means ? ’ replied Holly ‘I am 
Captain of Owsla You know that, don’t you ? ’ 

‘ Go,’ repeated Hazel, ‘ or you will be killed ’ 

‘It is you who will be killed,’ replied Holly Without 
another word he too went back up the bank and vanished 
into the wood 

Dandehon was bleeding from the shoulder He licked the 
wound for a few moments and then turned to Hazel 
‘They won’t be long coming back, you know. Hazel,’ he 
said ‘They’ve gone to turn out the Owsla, and then we’ll 
be for it right enough ’ 

‘We ought to go at once,’ said Fiver 
‘Yes, the time’s come now all right,’ replied Hazel ‘ Come 
on, down to the stream Then we’ll follow the bank - that’ll 
help us to keep together ’ 

‘If you’ll take my advice -’ began Bigwig 
‘ If we stay here any longer I shan’t be able to,’ answered 
Hazel 

With Fiver beside him, he led the way out of the ditch and 
down the slope In less thah a minute the little band of 
rabbits had disappeared into the dim, moonlit night 


5 In The Woods 

These young rabbits must move out if they are to survive In a 
wild and free state they stray sometimes for miles wander¬ 
ing until they find a suitable environment 

R M Lockley The Private Life of the Rabbit 


It was getting on towards moonset when they left the fields 
and entered the wood Straggling, catching up with one 
another, keeping more or less together, they had wandered 
over half a mile down the fields, always following the course 
of the brook Although Hazel guessed that they must now 
have gone further from the warren than any rabbit he had 
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ever talked to, he was not sure whether they were yet safely 
away and it was while he was wondering — not for the 
first time — whether he could hear sounds of pursuit that 
he first noticed the dark masses of the trees and the brook 
disappearing among them 

Rabbits avoid close woodland, where the ground is shady, 
damp and grassless and they feel menaced by the under¬ 
growth Hazel did not care for the look of the trees Still, he 
thought, Holly would no doubt think twice before following 
them into a place like that, and to keep beside the brook 
might well prove safer than wandering about the fields in 
one direction and another, with the risk of finding them¬ 
selves, in the end, back at the warren He decided to go 
straight into the wood without consulting Bigwig, and to 
trust that the rest would follow. 

If we don’t run into any trouble and the brook takes us 
through the wood,’ he thought, ‘we really shall be clear of 
t e warren and then we can look for somewhere to rest for a 
hit Most of them still seem to be more or less all right, but 
before 3 ! W1 ^ ^ave had as much as they can stand 

From the moment he entered it the wood seemed fail ° f 
evr-tnn u was , a smed damp leaves and moss, and 
inside the h ' ^ ^ ol " water went whispering about Just 
one Wd ^ r °° k \ ade a Uttle fal1 a Pool and the sound, 
Ron , i “? ng the trees > echoed as though in a cave. 
RavcJ^ n here r an^ led °!f rhead ’night brfeze stirred the 

S S mr St-r T a dead ^ feli And *ere were more 

moTcmcm Cd SOUnds ’ fr ° m ***** away; sounds of 

reaction is'to stard^l^ unknown is dangerous. The first 
they startled until th le second to bolt Again and again 
did throunds -m ^ c l° se to exhaustion. But what 
dn v bolt to ? n and where ’ in this wilderness, could 

hefoicH^^thetTost t ^ SCthcr * Their Progress grew 
acr "- the moonlit p J c] ^ the ^ oursc oft ^ brook, slipping 

patches as fugitives and halting in the 
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bushes with raised ears and staring eyes The moon was 
low now and the light, wherever it slanted through the trees, 
seemed tlucher, older and more yellow 
From a tluch pile of dead leaves beneath a holly tree, 
Hazel looked down a narrow path, lined on either side with 
fern and sprouting fire-weed The fern moved slightly m the 
breeze, but along the path there was nothing to be seen 
except a scatter of last year’s fallen acorns under an oak 
What was in the bracken ? What lay round the further bend ? 
And what would happen to a rabbit who left the shelter of 
the holly tree and ran down the path ? He turned to 
Dandelion beside him 

‘You’d better wait here,’ he said * When I get to the bend 
I’ll stamp But if I run into trouble, get the others away ’ 
Without waiting for an answer he ran into the open and 
down the path A few seconds brought him to the oak He 
paused a moment, staring about him, and then ran on to 
the bend Beyond, the path was the same - empty m the 
darkening moonlight and leading gently downhill into the 
deep shadow of a grove of ilex trees Hazel stamped, and a 
few moments later Dandehon was beside him in the bracken 
Even m the midst of his fear and strain it occurred to him 
that Dandehon must be very fast he had covered the dis- 
ttance m a flash 

‘Well done,’ wluspered Dandehon ‘Running our risks 
for us are you - like El-ahrairah ? ’ * 

Hazel gave him a quick, friendly glance It was warm 
praise and cheered him What Robin Hood is to the Enghsh 
and John Henry to the Amencan Negroes, Elil-Hrair-Rah, 
or El-ahrairah - The Prince with a Thousand Enemies — is 
to rabbits Uncle Remus might well have heard of him, for 
some of El-ahrairah’s adventures are those of Brer Rabbit 
For that matter, Odysseus himself might have borrowed a 
trick or two from the rabbit hero, for he is very old and was 
never at a loss for a trick to deceive his enemies Once, so they 
say, he had to get home by swimming across a nver in which 
there was a large and hungry pike El-ahrairah combed 
*The stresses are the same as in the phrase ‘Never say die* 
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himself until he had enough fur to cover a clay rabbit, wta* 
he pushed into the water. The pike rushed at it, taw 
left it in. disgust After a little, it drifted tc> the ban ' , 

ahrairah dragged it out and waited a while beiore p 
it m again. After an hour of this, the pike left it a ° n 
when it had done so for the fifth time, El-ahraira 
across himself and went home. Some rabbits say he con 
the weather, because the wind, the damp and the eW 
friends and instruments to rabbits against their enemies. 

‘Hazel, we’ll have to stop here,’ said Bigwig, coming H 
between the panting, crouching bodies of the °r ier !‘ ip 
know it’s not a good place, but Fiver and this other 
sized fellow you’ve got here - they’re pretty well all m. 1 
won’t be able to go on if we don’t rest.’ 

The truth was that every one of them was tired. Ma 
rabbits spend all their lives m the same place and never r 
more than a hundred yards at a stretch. Even though t i e > 
may live and sleep above ground for months at a time, t ie ) 
prefer not to be out of distance of some sort of refuge t ia 
will serve for a hole They have two natural gaits - the gent e 
lolloping, forward movement of the warren on a summer 
evening and the lightning dash for cover that every hu®an 
has seen at some time or other. It is difficult to imagiue a 
rabbit plodding steadily on' they are not built for it. B 
true that young rabbits are great migrants and capable o 
journeying for miles, but they do not take to it readily 
Hazel and his companions had spent the night doing 
every thing that came unnaturally to them, and this for 1 
first time They had been moving in a group, or trying t0 * 
actually, they had straggled widely at times They had been 
trying to maintain a steady pace, between hopping and 
running, and it had come hard Since entering the wood 
they had been in severe anxiety. Several were almost tharn - 
that is, in that state of staring, glazed paralysis that comes 
o or tin ified oi exhausted rabbits, so that they sit and watch 
t u ir enemies — weasels or humans — approach to take their 
,!Vi *P - m s at trembling under a fern, his ears drooping on 
‘ v r <u * c °f his head He held one paw forward in an 
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awkward, unnatural way and kept licking it miserably 
Fiver was little better off He still looked cheerful, but very 
weary Hazel realized that until they were rested they would 
all be safer where they were than stumbling along m the 
open, with no strength left to run from an enemy But if they 
lay brooding, unable to feed or go underground, all their 
troubles would come crowding into their hearts, their fears 
would mount and they might very hkely scatter, or even try 
to return to the warren He had an idea 

‘Yes, all right, we’ll rest here,’ he said ‘Let’s go m among 
this fern Gome on, Dandelion, tell us a story I know you’re 
handy that way Pipkin here can’t wait to hear it ’ 

Dandelion looked at Pipkin and realized what it was that 
Hazel was asking him to do Choking back his own fear of 
the desolate, grassless woodland, the before-dawn-returning 
owls that they could hear some way off and the extra¬ 
ordinary, rank animal smell that seemed to come from 
somewhere rather nearer, he began 


6 The Story of the Blessing of El-ahrairah 

Why should he think me cruel 
Or that he is betrayed 7 
I’d have him love the thing that was 
Before the world was made 

W B Yeats A Woman Young and Old 


‘Long ago, Frith made the world He made all the stars too 
and the world is one of the stars He made them by scattering 
his droppings over the sky and this is why the grass and the 
trees grow so thick on the world Fnth makes the brooks flow 
They follow him as he goes through the sky and when he 
leaves the sky they look for him all night Frith made all the 
animals and birds, but when he first made them they were 
all the same The sparrow and the kestrel were friends and 
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they both ate seeds and flies And the fox and the rabbit were 
friends and they both ate grass And there was plenty of 
grass and plenty of flies, because the world was new and 
Frith shone down bright and warm all day 

‘Now El-ahrairah was among the animals in those days 
and he had many wives. He had so many wives that there 
was no counting them and the wives had so many young that 
even Frith could not count them and they ate the grass and 
the dandelions and the lettuces and the clover and El- 
ahrairah was the father of them all 5 (Bigwig growled ap¬ 
preciatively ) ‘And after a time, 5 went on Dandelion, ‘after 
a time the grass began to grow thin and the rabbits wandered 
everywhere, multiplying and eating as they went 

‘Then Frith said to El-ahrairah, “Prince Rabbit, if you 
cannot control your people, I shall find ways to control 
them So mark what I say. 55 But El-ahrairah would not 
listen and he said to Frith, “ My people are the strongest m 
the world, for they breed faster and eat more than any of the 
other people. And this shows how much they love Lord 
Frith, for of all the animals they are the most responsive to 
his warmth and brightness You must realize, my lord, how 
important they are and not hinder them in their beautiful 
lives 55 

‘ Frith could have killed El-ahrairah at once, but he had 
a mind to keep him in the world, because he needed him to 
sport and jest and play tricks So he determined to get the 
better of him not by means of his own great power but by 
means of a trick. He gave out that he would hold a great 
meeting and that at that meeting he would give a present 
to every animal and bird, to make each one different from 
the rest. And all the creatures set out to go to the meeting- 
place. But they all arrived at different times, because Frith 
made sure that it would happen so. And when the black¬ 
bird came, he gave him his beautiful song, and when the 
cow came, he gave her sharp horns and the strength to 
be afraid of no other creature And so in their turn came the 
fox and the stoat and the weasel And to each of them Frith 
gave the cunning and the fierceness and the desire to hunt 
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and slay and eat the children of El-ahrairah And so they 
went away from Frith full of nothing but hunger to kill the 
rabbits 

‘Now all this time, El-ahrairah was dancing and mating 
and boasting that he was going to Frith’s meeting to receive 
a great gift And at last he set out for the meeting-place But 
as he was going there, he stopped to rest on a soft, sandy 
hillside And while he was resting, over the hill came flying 
the dark Swift, screaming as he went, “ News 1 News 1 News 1 ” 
For you know, this is what he has said ever since that day 
So El-ahrairah called up to him and said, “What news?” 
“Why,” said the Swift, “I would not be you, El-ahrairah 
For Frith has given the fox and the weasel cunning hearts 
and sharp teeth and to the cat he has given silent feet and 
eyes that can see in the dark and they are gone away from 
Frith’s place to kill and devour all that belongs to El- 
ahrairah ” And he dashed on over the hills And at that 
moment El-ahrairah heard the voice of Frith calling, 
“Where is El-ahrairah? For all the others have taken their 
gifts and gone and I have come to look for him ” 

‘Then El-ahrairah knew that Frith was too clever for him 
and he was frightened He thought that the fox and the 
weasel were coming with Frith and he turned to the face of 
the hill and began to dig He dug a hole, but he had dug 
only a little of it when Frith came over the hill alone And 
he saw El-ahrairah’s bottom sticking out of the hole and the 
sand flying out m showers as the digging went on When he 
saw that, he called out, “My friend, have you seen El- 
alnairah, for I am looking for him to give him my gift?” 

No,” answered Ll-ahrairah, without coming out, “I have 
not seen him He is far away He could not come ” So Frith 
said, “Then come out of that hole and I will bless you 
instead of him ” “No, I cannot,” said El-ahrairah, “I am 
busy The fox and the weasel aie coming If you want to 
bless me you can bless my bottom, for it is sticking out of the 

All the rabbits had heard the story before on winter 
nights, when the cold draught moved down the warren 
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passages and the icy wet lay in the pits of the runs below 
their burrows; and on summer evenings, in the grass under 
the red may and the sweet, carrion-scented elder bloom. 
Dandelion was telling it well and even Pipkin forgot his 
weariness and danger, and remembered mstead the great 
indestructibility of the Rabbits. Each one of them saw him¬ 
self as El-ahrairah, who could be impudent to Frith and get 
away with it, 

‘Then/ said Dandelion, ‘Frith felt himself in friendship 
with El-ahrairah, because of his resourcefulness, and because 
he would not give up even when he thought the fox and the 
weasel were coming And he said, “Very well, I will bless 
your bottom as it sticks out of the hole. Bottom, be strength 
and warning and speed for ever and save the life of your 
master. Be it so 1 ” And as he spoke, El-ahrairah’s tail grew 
shining white and flashed like a star* and his back legs grew 
long and powerful and he thumped the hillside until the 
very beetles fell off the grass-stems He came out of the hole 
and tore across the hill faster than any creature in the world. 
And Frith called after him, “El-ahrairah, your people 
cannot rule the world, for I will not have it so All the world 
will be your enemy, Prince with a Thousand Enemies, and 
whenever they catch you, they will kill you But first they 
must catch you, digger, listener, runner, prince with the 
swift warning. Be cunning and full of tricks and your people 
shall never be destroyed 55 And El-ahrairah knew then that 
although he would not be mocked, yet Frith was his friend. 
And every evening, when Frith has done his day’s work and 
lies calm and easy m the red sky, El-ahrairah and his 
children and his children’s children come out of their 
holc c and feed and play m Ins sight, for they are his friends 
and he has promised them that they can never be destroyed.’ 
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Bigwig and Dandelion were staring out from the sheer edge 
of a high bank, and below the bank ran a stream. It was in 
fact the httle river Enborne, twelve to fifteen feet wide and 
at tins time of year two or three feet deep with spring rain, 
but to the rabbits it seemed immense, such a river as they 
had never imagined. The moon had almost set and the night 
was now dark, but they could see the water faintly shimng 
as it flowed and could just make out, on the further side, a 
thin belt of nut-trees and alders Somewhere beyond, a 
plover called three or four times and was silent. 

One by one, most of the others came up, stopped at the 
bank and looked at the water without speaking A chilly 
breeze was moving and several of them trembled where they 
sat 

‘Well, this is a nice surprise, Hazel, 5 said Bigwig at length. 
‘Or were you expecting this when you took us into the 
wood 9 ’ 

Hazel realized wearily that Bigwig was probably going to 
be troublesome. He was certainly no coward, but he was 
likely to remain steady only as long as he could see his way 
clear and be sure of what to do To him, perplexity was 
worse than danger, and when he was perplexed he usually 
grew angry The day before, Fiver’s warning had troubled 
him, and he had spoken in anger to the Threarah and left 
the Owsla Then, while he Was in an uncertain mood about 
the idea of leaving the warren, Captain Holly had appeared 
in capital tmie to be attacked and to provide a perfect reason 
for their departure Now, at the sight of the river, Bigwig’s 
assurance was leaking again and unless he. Hazel, could 
restore it in some way, they were likely to be in for trouble. 
He thought of the Threarah and his wily courtesy. 

‘ I don’t know what we should have done without you just 
now, Bigwig,’ he said ‘What was that animal 9 Would it 
have killed us 9 ’ 

A lendri,’ said Bigwig ‘I’ve heard about them in the 
Owsla They’re not really dangerous They can’t catch a 
rabbit that runs, and nearly always you can smell them 
coming. They’re funny things: I’ve heard of rabbits living 
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almost on top of them and coming to no harm But they’re 
best avoided, all the same They’ll dig out rabbit kittens and 
they’ll kill an injured rabbit if they find one They’re one of 
the Thousand, all right I ought to have guessed from the 
smell, but it was new to me ’ 

‘It had killed before it met us,’ said Blackberry with a 
shudder ‘ I saw the blood on its bps ’ 

‘A rat, perhaps, or pheasant chicks Lucky for us it had 
killed, otherwise it might have been quicker Still, fortun¬ 
ately we did the right thing We really came out of it very 
well,’ said Bigwig 

Fiver came limping down the path with Pipkin They, too, 
checked and stared at the sight of the river 

‘What do you think we ought to do now. Fiver'” asked 
Hazel 

Fiver looked down at the water and twitched his 
ears 

‘We shall have to cross it,’ he said ‘But I don’t think I 
can swim, Flazel I’m worn out, and Pipkin’s a good deal 
worse than I am ’ 

‘Cross it?’ cried Bigwig ‘Cross it? Who’s going to cross 
n ? What do you want to cross it for? I never heard such 
nonsense ’ 

Like all wild animals, rabbits can swim if they have to 
and some even swim when it suits them Rabbits have been 
known to five on the edge of a wood and regularly swim a 
brook to feed in the fields beyond But most rabbits avoid 
swimming and certainly an exhausted rabbit could not 
swim the Enbome 

‘I don’t want to jump in there,’ said Speedwell 

‘Why not just go along the bank?’ asked Hawkbit 

Hazel suspected that if Fiver felt they ought to cross the 
river, it might be dangerous not to But how were the others 
to be persuaded ? At this moment, as he was still wondering 
what to say to them, he suddenly realized that something 
had lightened his spirits What could it be? A smell? A 
sound? Then he knew Near-by, across the river, a lark had 
begun to twitter and climb It was morning A blackbird 
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called one or two deep, slow notes and was followed by a 
wood-pigeon Soon they were in grey twilight and could see 
that the stream bordered the farther edge of the wood. On 
the other side lay open fields. 


8. The Grossing 

The centurion . . commanded that they which could swim should 
cast themselves first into the sea and get to land And the rest, some 
on boards and some on broken pieces of the ship And so it came to 
pass, that they escaped all safe to land 

The Acts of the Apostles , Chapter 27 


The top of the sandy bank was a good six feet above the 
water From where they sat, the rabbits could look straight 
ahead upstream, and downstream to their left. Evidently 
there were nesting holes m the sheer face below them, for as 
the hght grew they saw three or four martins dart out over 
the stream and away into the fields beyond. In a short time 
one returned with his beak full, and they could hear the 
nestlings squeaking as he flew out of sight beneath their 
feet The bank did not extend far m either direction. Up¬ 
stream, it sloped down to a grassy path between the trees 
and the water This followed the Ime of the river, which ran 
straight from almost as far away as they could see, flowing 
smoothly without fords gravel shallows or plank bridges. 
Immediately below them lay a wide pool and here the 
water was^ almost still. Away to their left, the bank sloped 
down again into clumps of alder, among which the stream 
could be heard chattering over gravel. There was a glimpse 
of barbed wnc stretched across the water and they guessed 
that this must surround a cattle-wade, like the one in the 
little brook near the home warren 

Hazel looked at the path upstream. ‘There’s grass down 
there,’ lie said. ‘Let’s go and feed.’ 
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Thr y scramble d down the bank and set to nibbling beside 
the water Between them and the stream itself stood half- 
grown clumps of purple loosestrife and Henbane, s Inch 
would not flower for nc^rlj two months vet The onlv blooms 
v ere a few enrfy me idov-sweet and a p itch of pm! butter¬ 
bur, Looking back at the fact of the bin! thr% could *rc 
that it v ns in fact dotted tine! 1> with martins’ holes Ilmre 
was a narrow foreshore at the foot of the little chtTand this 
v as littered with the rubbish of the colony - stir! 1 droppint s, 
feathers, a brolen egg and > dead nestling oi two 'I he 
martins were now coming and going m numbers mer the 
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‘No, I’m not, 5 answered Hazel firmly. ‘I think we ought 
to stay here until ni-Frith That’ll give everyone a chance to 
rest and then we can swim across to those fields 5 

Bigwig was about to reply, but Blackberry spoke first. 
‘Bigwig,’ he said, ‘why don’t you swam over now, and 
then go out into the field and have a look round ? The wood 
may not stretch very far one way or the other. You could see 
from there; and then we might know which would be the 
best way to go ’ 

‘Oh well,’ said Bigwig rather grudgingly, ‘I suppose 
there’s some sense in that I’ll swim the embleer "* river as 
many times as you hke Always glad to oblige.’ 

Without the slightest hesitation, he took two hops to the 
water, waded in and swam across the deep, still pool They 
watched him pull himself out beside a flowering clump of 
figwort, gripping one of the tough stems in his teeth, shake a 
shower of drops out of his fur and scutter into the alder 
bushes A moment later, between the nut-trees, they saw 
him running off into the field. 

‘I’m glad he’s with us,’ said Hazel to Silver. Again he 
thought wryly of the Threarah ‘He’s the fellow to find out 
all we need to know. Oh, I say, look, he’s coming back 
already ’ 

Bigwig was racing back across the field, looking more 
agitated than he had at any time since the encounter with 
Captain Holly. He Tan into the water almost headlong and 
paddled over fast, leaving an arrow-head ripple on the calm, 
brown surface. He was speaking as he jerked hims elf out on 
the sandy foreshore 

‘Well, Hazel, if I were you I shouldn’t wait until m- 
Frith I should go now. In fact, I think you’ll have to.’ 
‘Why?’ asked Hazel. 

‘There’s a large dog loose in the wood ’ 

Hazel started ‘What?’ he said. ‘How do you know?’ 

When you get into the field you can see the wood sloping 
down to the river Parts of it are open I saw the dog 
crossing a clearing It was trailing a chain, so it must have 
* Stinking - the v. ord for the smell of a fox 
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broken loose It may be on the lendri’s scent, but the lendri 
will be underground by now What do you think will 
happen when it picks up our scent, running from one side of 
the wood to the other, with dew on it? Come on, let’s get 
over quickly ’ 

Hazel felt at a loss In front of lum stood Bigwig, sodden 
wet, undaunted, single-minded - the very picture of 
decision At his shoulder was Fiver, silent and twitching He 
saw Blackberry watching him intently, waiting for his lead 
and disregarding Bigwig’s Then he looked at Pipkin, 
huddled into a fold of sand, more panic-stricken and help¬ 
less than any rabbit he had ever seen At this moment, up 
m the wood, there broke out an excited yelping and a jay 
began to scold 

Hazel spoke through a kind of hght-headed trance ‘Well, 
you’d better get on, then,’ he said, ‘and anyone else who 
wants to Personally, I’m going to wait until Fiver and 
Pipkin are fit to tackle it ’ 

‘You silly blockhead 1 ’ cried Bigwig ‘ We’ll all be finished 1 
We’ll -’ 

‘Don’t stamp about,’ said Hazel ‘You may be heard 
What do you suggest then ? ’ 

‘Suggest? There’s no suggesting to be done Those who 
can swim, swim The others will have to stay here and hope 
for the best The dog may not come ’ 

* I’m afraid that won’t do for me I got Pipkin into this and 
I’m going to get him out ’ 

‘Well, you didn’t get Fiver into it, did you? He got you 
into it ’ 

Hazel could not help noticmg, with reluctant admiration, 
that although Bigwig had lost his temper, he was apparently 
m no hurry on his own account and seemed less frightened 
than any of them Looking round for Blackberry, he saw 
that he had left them and was up at the top of the pool, 
where the narrow beach tailed away into a gravel spit His 
paws were half-buried m the wet gravel and he was nosing 
at something large and flat on the water-line It looked like 
a piece of wood 
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‘Blackberry, 5 he said, ‘can you come back here a 
moment? 5 

Blackberry looked up, tugged out his paws and ran back. 

‘ Hazel, 5 he said quickly, ‘ that’s a piece of flat wood - like 
that piece that closed the gap by the Green Loose above the 
warren - you remember ? It must have drifted down the 
river. So it floats. We could put Fiver and Pipkin on it and 
make it float again It might go across the river. Can you 
understand ? 5 

Hazel had no idea what he meant Blackberry’s flood of 
apparent nonsense only seemed to draw tighter the mesh 
of danger and bewilderment As though Bigwig’s angry 
impatience, Pipkin’s terror and the approaching dog were 
not enough to contend with, the cleverest rabbit among 
them had evidently gone out of his mind He felt close to 
despair 

‘ Fnthrah, yes, I see 1 5 said an excited voice at his ear It 
was Fiver. ‘Quick, Hazel, don’t wait! Come on, and bring 
Pipkin!’ 

It was Blackberry who bulked the stupefied Pipkin to his 
feet and forced him to limp the few yards to the gravel spit. 
The piece of wood, hardly bigger than a large rhubarb leaf, 
was lightly aground Blackberry almost drove Pipkin on to 
it with his claws Pipkin crouched shivering and Fiver 
followed him aboard. 

‘Who’s strong?’ said Blackberry. ‘Bigwig! Silver! Push it 
out!’ 

No one obeyed him. All squatted, puzzled and uncertain. 
Blackberry buried his nose in the gravel under the landward 
edge of the board and raised it, pushing The board tipped 
Pipkin squealed and Fiver lowered his head and splayed his 
claws Then the board righted itself and drifted out a few 
feet into the pool with the two rabbits hunched upon it, 
rigid and motionless It rotated slowly and they found them¬ 
selves staring back at their comrades. 

‘Frith and Inle!’ said Dandelion ‘They’re sitting on the 
water 1 Why don’t they sink?’ 

They’re sitting on the wood and the wood floats, can’t 
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you see*” said Blackberry ‘Now we swim over ourselves 
Can we start, Hazel 9 ’ 

During the last few minutes Hazel had been as near to 
losing his head as he was ever to come He had been at his 
wits’ end, with no reply to Bigwig’s scornful impatience 
except his readiness to risk his own life m company with 
Fiver and Pipkin He still could not understand what had 
happened, but at least he realized that Blackberry wanted 
him to show authority His head cleared 
* Swim,’ he said * Everybody swim ’ 

He watched them as they went in Dandelion swam as 
well as he ran, swiftly and easily Silver, too, was strong The 
others paddled and scrambled over somehow and as they 
began to reach the other side. Hazel plunged The cold 
water penetrated his fur almost at once His breath came 
short and as his head went under he could hear a faint 
grating ot gravel along the bottom He paddled across 
awkwardly, his head tilted high out of the water, and made 
for the figwort As he pulled himself out, he looked round 
among the sopping rabbits m the alders 
‘Where’s Bigwig 9 ’ he asked 

‘Behind you,’ answered Blackberry, his teeth chattermg 
Bigwig was still m the water, on the other side of the pool 
He had swum to the raft, put his head against it and was 
pushing it forward with heavy thrusts ofhis back legs ‘ Keep 
still,’ Hazel heard him say in a quick, gulping voice Then he 
sank But a moment later he was up again and had thrust 
his head over the back of the board As he kicked and 
struggled, it tilted and then, while the rabbits watched from 
the bank, moved slowly across the pool and grounded on the 
opposite side Fiver pushed Pipkin on to the stones and 
Bigwig waded out beside them, shivering and breatliless 
‘I got the idea once Blackberry had shown us,’ he said 
But it’s hard to push it when you’re in the water I hope it’s 
not long to sunrise I’m cold Let’s get on ’ 

There was no sign of the dog as they made haste through 
the alders and up the field to the first hedgerow Most of 
them had not understood Blackberry’s discovery of the raft 
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and at once forgot it. Fiver, however, came over to where 
Blackberry was lying against the stem of a blackthorn m the 

hedge. , ,, 

‘You saved Pipkin and me, didn’t you?’ he said. I don 
think Pipkin’s got any idea what really happened; but I 

have.’ _ , 

* I admit it was a good idea,’ replied Blackberry. Let s 
remember it It might come in handy again some time. 


9. The Crow and the Beanfield 

With the beanflower’s boon. 

And the blackbird’s tune. 

And May, and June! 

Robert Browning De Gustibas 


The sun rose while they were still lying in the thorn Already 
several of the rabbits were asleep, crouched uneasily between 
the thick stems, aware of the chance of danger but too tired 
to do more than trust to luck. Hazel, looking at them, felt 
almost as insecure as he had on the river bank A hedgerow 
in open fields was no place to remain all day. But where 
could they go? He needed to know more about their sur¬ 
roundings He moved along the hedge, feeling the breeze 
from the south and looking for some spot where he could sit 
and scent it without too much risk. The smells that came 
down from the higher ground might tell him something. 

He came to a wide gap which had been trodden into mud 
by cattle. He could see them grazing in the next field, 
further up the slope. He went cautiously out into the field, 
squatted down against a clump of thistles and began to smell 
the wand Now that he was clear of the hawthorn scent of the 
hedge and the reek of cattle dung, he became fully aware of 
what had already been drifting into his nostrils while he was 
lying among the thorn. There was only one smell on the 
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True, rabbits could not cat these plants: he could smell that. 
But they could lie safely among them for as long as they 
liked, and they could move thiough them easily and unseen. 
Hazel determined then and theic to bring the rabbits up 
to the beanfield to shelter and lest until the evening. He 
ran back and found the otheis where he had left them. 
Bigwig and Silver were awake, but all the rest were still 
napping uneasily. 

‘Not asleep, Silverhe said. 

‘It’s.too dangerous, Hazel,’ replied Silver. ‘I’d like to 
sleep as much as anyone, but if we all sleep and something 
comes, who’s going to spot it?’ 

‘I know. I’ve found a place where we can sleep safely for 
as long as we like ’ 

‘ A burrow ? ’ 

‘ No, not a burrow. A great field of scented plants that wall 
cover us, sight and smell, until we’re rested. Gome out here 
and smell it, if you like.’ 

Both rabbits did so. ‘You say you’ve seen these plants?’ 
said Bigwig, turning his ears to catch the distant rustling of 
the beans 


v tYes > they’re only just over the top Come on, let’s get the 
others moving before a man comes with a hrududu x or they’ll 
scatter all over the place 5 

Silver roused the others and began to coax them into the 
field They stumbled out drowsily, responding with reluc- 
tarme to his repeated assurance that it was ‘ only a little way’. 

They became widely separated as they struggled up the 
slope Silver and Bigwig led the way, with Hazel and Buck- 
orn a s ort distance behind The rest idled along, hopping 
ew yar s and then pausing to nibble of to pass droppings 
on e warm, sunny grass Silver was almost at the crest 
w en su enly, from half-way up, there came a high 
screammg - the sound a rabbit makes, not to call for help 
p 1 ; v tGn an enem Yj but simply out of terror. Fiver and 
j n ’ P 1 ? 111 ? behind the others, and conspicuously under- 

an tlre 5 were being attacked by the crow. It had 
Tractor - or any motor 
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flown low along the ground Then, pouncing, it had aimed a 
blow of its great bill at Fiver, who just managed to dodge m 
time Now it was leaping and hopping among the grass 
tussocks, striking at the two rabbits with terrible darts of its 
head Crows aim at the eyes and Pipkin, sensing this, had 
buried his head in a clump of rank grass and was trying to 
burrow farther in It was he who was screaming 

Hazel covered the distance down the slope m a few 
seconds He had no idea what he was gomg to do and if the 
crow had ignored him he would probably have been at a loss 
But by dashing up he distracted its attention and it turned 
on him He swerved past it, stopped and, looking back, saw 
Bigwig come racing in from the opposite side The crow 
turned again, struck at Bigwig and missed Hazel heard its 
beak hit a pebble m the grass with a sound like a snail-shell 
when a thrush beats it on a stone As Silver followed Bigwig, 
it recovered itself and faced him squarely Silver stopped 
short in fear and the crow seemed to dance before him, its 
great, black wings flapping m a horrible commotion It was 
just about to stab when Bigwig ran straight into it from 
behind and knocked it sideways, so that it staggered across 
the turf with a harsh, raucous cawing of rage 

‘Keep at it 1 ’ cned Bigwig ‘Come m behind it 1 They’re 
cowards ’ They only attack helpless rabbits ’ 

But already the crow was making off, flying low with slow, 
heavy wing-beats They watched it clear the farther hedge 
and disappear into the wood beyond the river In the silence 
there was a gentle, tearing sound as a grazing cow moved 
nearer 

Bigwig strolled over to Pipkm, muttering a ribald Owsla 
lampoon 

‘Hot, hoi u emblccr Hratr, 

M’saion tile hraka van ’ * 

‘ Come on, Hlao-roo,’ he said ‘You can get your head out 
now Having quite a day, aren’t we ? ’ 

*‘Hoi, Hoi, the stinking Thousand, We meet them even when we stop 
to pass our droppings ’ 
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He turned away and Pipkin tried to follow him. Hazel 
remembered that Fiver had said he thought lie was injured. 
Now, as he watched him limping and staggering up the 
slope, it occurred to him that he might actually be wounded 
in some way He kept tiymg to put his near-side front p&w 
to the ground and then drawing it up again, hopping on 
three legs 

‘ I’ll have a look at him as soon as they’re settled under 
cover,’ he thought. ‘Poor little chap, he won’t be able to get 
much further like that.’ 

At the top of the slope Buckthorn was already leading the 
way into the beanheld Hazel reached the hedge, crossed a 
narrow turf verge on the other side and found himself 
looking straight down a long, shadowy aisle between tw r o rows 
of beans The earth was soft and crumbling, with a scatter¬ 
ing of the weeds that are found in cultivated fields - 
fumitory, charlock, pimpernel and mayweed, all growing in 
the green gloom under the bean leaves As the plants moved 
in the breeze, the sunlight dappled and speckled back and 
forth over the brown soil, the white pebbles and weeds. Yet 
in this ubiquitous restlessness there was nothing alarming, 
for the whole forest took part in it and the only sound was 
the soft, steady movement of the leaves Far along the bean- 
row, Hazel glimpsed Buckthorn’s back and followed him 
into the depths of the field 

Soon after, all the rabbits had come together in a kind of 
hollow. Far around, on all sides, stood the orderly rows of 
beans, securing them against hostile approach, roofing them 
over and covering their scent They could hardly have been 
safer underground. Even a little food could be had at a pinch, 
for here and there were a few pale twists of grass and here 
and there a dandelion 

‘We can sleep here all day,’ said Hazel. ‘But I suppose 
one of us ought to stay awake; and if I take the first turn 
it’ll give me a chance to have a look at your paw, Hlao-roo. 
I think you’ve got something in it.’ 

Pipkin, who was lying on his left side, breathing quickly 
and heavily, rolled over and stretched out his front paw. 
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underside turned upwards Hazel peered closely mto the 
thick, coarse hair (a rabbit’s foot has no pads) and after a 
few moments saw what he had expected - the oval shank of 
a snapped-off thorn sticking out through the skm There 
was a little blood and the flesh was torn 

‘You’ve got a big thorn m there, Hlao,’ he said ‘No 
wonder you couldn’t run We’ll have to get it out ’ 

Getting the thorn out was not easy, for the foot had 
become so tender that Pipkin winced and pulled away even 
from Hazel’s tongue But after a good deal of patient effort 
Hazel succeeded in working out enough of the stump to get a 
gnp with his teeth The thorn came out smoothly and the 
wound bled The spine was so long and thick that Hawkbit, 
who happened to be close by, woke Speedwell to have a look 
at it 

‘Frith above, Pipkin 1 ’ said Speedwell, sniffing at the 
thorn where it lay on a pebble ‘You’d better collect a few 
more like that then you can make a notice board and 
frighten Fiver You might have poked the lendn’s eye out 
for us, if you’d only known ’ 

‘Lick the place, Hlao,’ said Hazel ‘Lick it until it feels 
better and then go to sleep ’ 


10 The Road and the Common 

Timorous answered, that they had got up that difficult place 
but, said he, the further we go, the more danger we meet with, 
wherefore We turned, and are going back again 

John Bunyan The Pilgrim’s Progress 


After some time, Hazel woke Buckthorn Then he scratched 
a shallow nest in the earth and slept One watch succeeded 
another through the day, though how the rabbits judged the 
passmg of the time is something that civilized human beings 
have lost the power to feel Creatures that have neither 
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clocks nor books are alive to all manner of knowledge about 
time and the weather; and about direction too, as we know 
from their extraordinary migratory and homing journeys. 
The changes in the warmth and dampness of the soil, the 
falling of the sunlight patches, the altering movement of the 
beans in the light wind, the direction and strength of the air 
currents along the ground - all these were perceived by the 
rabbit awake. 

The sun was beginning to set when Hazel woke to see 
Acorn listening and sniffing in the silence, between two 
white-skinned flints The light was thicker, the breeze had 
dropped and the beans were still. Pipkin was stretched out 
a little way away. A yellow-and-black burying beetle, 
crawling across the white fur of his belly, stopped, waved its 
short, curved antennae and then moved on again. Hazel 
grew tense with sudden misgiving. He knew that these 
beetles come to dead bodies, on which they feed and lay their 
eggs They will dig away the earth from under the bodies of 
small creatures, such as shrew-mice and fallen fledglings, 
and then lay their eggs on them before covering them with 
soil. Surely Pipkin could not have died in his sleep ? Hazel 
sat up quickly. Acorn started and turned towards him and 
the beetle scurried away over the pebbles as Pipkin moved 
and woke. 

4 How’s the paw ? ’ said Hazel Pipkin put it to the ground. 
Then he stood on it. 

'It feels much better,’ he said C I think I shall be able to 
go as well as the others now. They won’t leave me behind, 
will they?’ 

Hazel rubbed his nose behind Pipkin’s ear. ‘Ho one’s 
going to leave anyone else behind,’ he said. 'If you had to 
stay, I’d stay with you. But don’t pick up any more thorns, 
Hlao-roo, because we may have to go a long way ’ 

The next moment all the rabbits leapt up in panic From 
close at hand the sound of a shot tore across the fields. A 
peewit rose screaming. The echoes came back in waves, hke 
a pebble rolling round a box, and from the wood across the 
river came the clattering of wood-pigeons’ wings among the 
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branches In an instant the rabbits were running m all 
directions through the bean-rows, each one tearing by 
instinct towards holes that were not there 
Hazel stopped short on the edge of the beans Looking 
about him, he could see none of the others He waited, 
trembling, for the next shot but there was silence Then he 
felt, vibrating along the ground, the steady tread of a man 
going away beyond the crest over wluch they had come that 
morning At that moment Silver appeared, pushing his way 
through the plants close by 
‘I hope it’s the crow, don’t you-” said Silver 
* I hope no one’s been silly enough to bolt out of this field,’ 
answered Hazel ‘They’re all scattered How can we find 
them?’ 

‘ I don’t think we can,’ said Silver * We’d bettei go back to 
where we were They’ll come m time ’ 

It was m fact a long time before all the rabbits had come 
back to the hollow in the middle of the field As he waited, 
Hazel realized more fully than ever how dangerous was 
their position, without holes, wandering in country they 
did not know The lendri, the dog, the crow, the marksman 
~ they had been lucky to escape them How long would their 
luck hold? Would they really be able to travel on as far as 
Fiver’s high place - wherever it might be? 

‘I’d settle for any decent, dry bank, myself,’ he thought, 
as long as there was some grass and no men with guns And 
the sooner we can find one the better ’ 

Hawkbit was the last to return and as he came up Hazel 
set off at once He looked cautiously out from among the 
beans and then darted into the hedgerow The wind, as he 
stopped to sniff it, was reassuring, carrying only the scents 
of evening dew, may and cow-dung He led the way into the 
next field, a pasture and here they all fell to feeding, 
nibbling their way over the grass as easily as though their 
warren were close by 

When he was half-way across the field, Hazel became 
aware of a hrududu approaching very fast on the other side 
of the fuither hedge It was small and less noisy than the 
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farm tractor which he had sometimes watched fiom the 
edge of the primrose wood at home. It passed in a flash of 
man-made, unnatural colour, glittering here and there and 
brighter than a winter holly tree. A few moments later came 
the smell of petrol and exhaust Hazel stared, twitching his 
nose He could not undei stand how the hrududu could move 
so quickly and smoothly through the fields. Would it return ? 
Would it come through the fields faster than they could run, 
and hunt them down? 


As he paused, wondering what was best to be done, Big¬ 
wig came up. 

‘There’s a road there, then, 5 he said. ‘That’ll give some of 
them a surprise, won’t it?’ 

‘A road?’ said Hazel, thinking of the lane by the notice- 
board ‘ How do you know ? ’ 

‘Well, how do you suppose a hrududu can go that fast? 
Besides, can’t you smell it?’ 

The smell of warm tar was now plain on the evening air. 

‘ I’ve never smelt that m my life,’ said Hazel with a touch 
of irritation 


‘Ah,’ said Bigwig, ‘but then you were never sent out steal¬ 
ing lettuces for the Threarah, were you? If you had been, 
you’d have learned about roads. There’s nothing to them, 
really, as long as you let them alone by mght. They’re elil 
then, all right.’ 

;You’d better teach me, I think,’ said Hazel. ‘I’ll go up 
with you and we’ll let the others follow.’ 

° n ? nd Crept throu S h *e hedge. Hazel looked 
th^Tw* w* e 71 m astoms hment For a moment he thought 
straight °° 1 an °th er nver - black, smooth and 

in the tar a 7 n ltS ^hen he saw the gravel embedded 

‘b 7 7 1 WatChed a Spider over the surface, 

stronp- srrlli S r 7 nat J la1 ’ 5 he said 3 sniffing the strange, 
there?’ ° ^ &nd 01 '^hat is it? How did it come 


and theTthe ld ® 1 S W1 §*' They put that stuff tb 

Xt d se cari 7 Ud r dl11:1111 on * - faster than we can, a 
at else can run faster than we ? ’ 
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‘It’s dangerous then? They can catch us ? ’ 

‘No, that’s what’s so odd They don’t take any notice of 
us at all I’ll show you, if you like ’ 

The other rabbits were beginning to reach the hedge as 
Bigwig hopped down the bank and crouched on the verge 
of the road From beyond the bend came the sound of 
another approaching car Hazel and Silver watched tensely 
The car appeared, flashing green and white, and raced 
down towards Bigwig For an instant it filled the whole 
world with noise and fear Then it was gone, and Bigwig’s 
fur was blowing in the whack of wind that followed it down 
the hedges Hejumped back up the bank among the stanng 
rabbits 

‘See ? They don’t hurt you,’ said Bigwig ‘As a matter of 
fact, I don’t think they’re alive at all But I must adrmtT 
can’t altogether make it out ’ 

As on the river bank, Blackberry had moved away and 
was already down on the road on his own account, sniffing 
out towards the middle, half-way between Hazel and the 
bend They saw him start and j ump back to the shelter of the 
bank 

‘What is it ? ’ said Hazel 

Blackberry did not answer and Hazel and Bigwig hopped 
towards him along the verge He was opemng and shutting 
his mouth and licking his lips, much as a cat does when 
something disgusts it 

‘You say they’re not dangerous, Bigwig,’ he said quietly 
‘But I think they must be, for all that ’ 

In the middle of the road was a flattened, bloody mass of 
brown prickles and white fur, with small, black feet and 
snout crushed round the edges The flies crawled upon it 
and here and there the sharp points of gravel pressed up 
through the flesh 

‘hyena,’ said Blackberry ‘What harm does a yona do to 
anything but slugs and beetles 7 And what can eat a yona 7 ’ 

‘ It must have come at night,’ said Bigwig 

‘Yes, of course The yoml always hunt by night If you see 
them by day they’ie dying ’ 
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e I know. But what I’m trying to explain is that at night 
the hrududil have great lights, brighter than Frith himself. 
They draw creatures towards them and if they shine on you, 
you can’t see or think winch way to go. Then the hrududu is 
quite likely to crush you. At least, that’s what we were 
taught m the Owsla. I don’t intend to try it.’ 

‘Well, it will be dark soon,’ said Hazel. ‘Come on, lets 
get across As far as I can see, this road’s no good to us at all. 
Now that I’ve learnt about it, I want to get away from it as 
soon as I can.’ 

By moonnse they had made their way through Newtown 
churchyard, where a little brook runs between the lawns 
and under the path. Wandering on, they climbed a hill and 
came to Newtown Common - a country of peat, gorse and 
silver birch After the meadows they had left, this was a 
strange, forbidding land Trees, herbage, even the soil - all 
were unfamiliar They hesitated among the thick heather, 
unable to see more than a few feet ahead Their fur became 
soaked with the dew. The ground was broken by rifts and 
pits of naked, black peat, where water lay and sharp, white 
stones, some as big as a pigeon’s, some as a rabbit’s skull, 
glimmeied m the moonlight Whenever they reached one of 
these rifts the rabbits huddled together, waiting for Hazel or 
Bigwig to climb the further side and find a way forward. 
Everywhere they came upon beetles, spiders and small 
lizards which scurried away as they pushed through the 
fibrous, resistant heather Once Buckthorn disturbed a 
snake,' and leapt into the air as it whipped between his paws 
to vanish down a hole at the foot of a birch. 

The very plants were unknown to them — pink lousewort 
with its sprays of hooked flowers, bog asphodel and the thm- 
stemmed^ blooms of the sun-dews, rising above their hairy, 
fly-catching mouths, all shut fast by mght. In this close 
jungle all was silence They went more and more slowly, 
and made long halts m the peat-cuts But if the heather 
itself was silent, the breeze brought distant night-sounds 
across the open common. A cock crowed A dog ran barking 
an a man shouted at it A little owl called * Kee-wik, kee- 
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wik’ and something - a vole or a shrew - gave a sudden 
squeal There was not a noise but seemed to tell of danger 
Late in the night, towards moonset, Hazel was looking up 
from a cut where they were crouching to a little bank above 
As he was wondering whether to climb up to it, to see 
whether he could get a clear view ahead, he heard a move¬ 
ment behind him and turned to find Hawkbit at his 
shoulder There was something furtive and hesitant about 
him and Hazel glanced at him sharply, wondering for a 
moment whether he could have sickness or poison on 
him 

‘Er - Hazel,’ said Hawkbit, looking past him into the face 
of the dreary, black cliff ‘ I - er - that is to say we - er - feel 
that we - well, that we can’t go on like this We’ve had 
enough of it ’ 

He stopped Hazel now saw that Speedwell and Acorn 
were behind him, hstening expectantly There was a pause 
‘Go on, Hawkbit,’ said Speedwell, ‘or shall I?’ 

‘ More than enough,’ said Hawkbit, with a kind of foolish 
importance 

‘ Well, so have I,’ answered Hazel, ‘ and I hope there won’t 
be much more Then we can all have a rest ’ 

‘We want to stop now,’ said Speedwell ‘We think it was 
stupid to come so far ’ 

‘It gets worse and worse the further we go,’ said Acorn 
Where are we going and how long will it be before some of 
us stop running for good and all? ’ 

‘ It’s the place that worries you,’ said Hazel * I don’t like 
it myself, but it won’t go on for ever ’ 

Hawkbit looked sly and shifty ‘We don’t believe you 
know where we are going,’ he said ‘You didn’t know about 
the road, did you? And you don’t know what there is m 
front of us ’ 

Look here,’ said Hazel, ‘suppose you tell me what you 
want to do and I’ll tell you -what I think about it ’ 

‘We want to go back,’ said Acorn ‘We think Fiver was 
wrong ’ 

How can you go back through all we’ve come through?’ 
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replied Hazel. ‘And probably get billed for wounding an 
Owsla officer, if you ever do get back? Talk sense, for Frith’s 
sake.’ 

* It wasn’t we who wounded Holly,’ said Speedwell. 

‘You were there and Blackberry brought you there. Do 
you think they won’t remember that? Besides 

Hazel stopped as Fiver approached, followed by Bigwig- 
‘Hazel,’ said Fiver, ‘could you come up on the bank with 
me for a few moments? It’s important.’ 

‘And while you’re there,’ said Bigwig, scowling round at 
the others'from under the great sheaf of fur on his head, ‘ I’ll 
just have a few words with these three. Why don’t you get 
washed, Hawkbit? You look like the end of a lat’s tail left 
in a trap. And as for you, Speedwell -’ 

Hazel did not wait to hear what Speedwell looked like. 
Following Fiver, he scrambled up the lumps and shelves of 
peat to the overhang of gravelly earth and thin grass that 
topped them. As soon as Fiver had found a place to clamber 
out, he led the way along the edge to the bank which Hazel 
had been looking at before Hawkbit spoke to him. It stood 
a few feet above the nodding, windy heather and was open 
and grassy at the top. They climbed it and squatted down. 
To their right the moon, smoky and yellow in thin night 
cloud, stood over a clump of distant pine trees They looked 
southward across the dismal waste Hazel waited for Fiver 
to speak, but he remained silent. 


‘What was it you wanted to say to me?’ asked Hazel at 
last 

Fiver made no reply and Hazel paused in perplexity. 

From below. Bigwig was just audible. 

And you, Acom, you dog-eared, dung-faced disgrace to a 
gamekeeper s gibbet; if I only had time to tell you 
. . e 1 m< ? on sai |ed free of the cloud and lit the heather more 
X.’ °ut neither Hazel nor Fiver moved from the top of 
6 lver W . as ^°°kmg far out beyond the edge of the 

-u OU ^ m ^ es awa Yj along the southern skyline, rose 
h -I- • Un ^ r 1 e ^ an< ^ hfty-foot ndge of the downs. On the 
point, the beech trees of Cottington’s Clump were 
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moving m a stronger wind than that which blew across the 
heather 

‘Look'’ said Fivei suddenly ‘That’s the place for us, 
Hazel High, lonely hills, where the wind and the sound 
carry and the ground’s as dry as straw m a barn That’s 
where we ought to be That’s where we have to get to ’ 
Hazel looked at the dim, far-off lulls Obviously, the idea 
of trying to reach them was out of the question It might well 
prove to be all they could do to find their way across the 
heather to some qmet field or copse-bank like those they had 
been used to It was lucky that Fiver had not come out with 
this foolish notion m front of any of the others, especially 
as there was trouble enough already If only he could be 
persuaded to drop it here and now, there would be no harm 
done - unless indeed he had already said anything to Pipkm 
‘No, I think that’s altogether too far, Fiver,’ he said 
‘Think of the miles of danger Everyone’s frightened and 
tired as it is What we need is to find a safe place soon, and 
I’d rather succeed m doing what we can than fail to do what 
we can’t ’ 

Fiver gave no sign of having heard him He seemed to be 
lost in his own thoughts When he spoke again, it was as 
though he were talking to himself ‘There’s a thick mist 
between the hills and us I can’t see through it, but through 
it we shall have to go Or into it, anyway ’ 

‘A mist?’ said Hazel ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘We’re m for some mysterious trouble,’ wlnspered Fiver, 
a nd it’s not ehl It feels more like - like mist Like being 
deceived and losing our way ’ 

There was no mist around them The May night was clear 
and fresh Hazel waited m silence and after a time Fiver said, 
slowly and expressionlessly, ‘But we must go on, until we 
reach the hills ’ His voice sank and became that of a sleep- 
talker ‘Until we reach the hills The rabbit that goes back 
through the gap will run his head into trouble That running 
- not wise That running - not safe Running - not He 
trembled violently, kicked once or twice and became quiet 
In the hollow below, Bigwig seemed to be drawing to a 
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close ‘And now, you bunch of molc-snoutcd, muck-raking, 
hutch-hearted sheep-ticks, get out of my sight sharp. Other¬ 
wise I’ll He became inaudible again. 

Hazel looked once more at the faint line of the hills. Then, 
as Fiver stirred and muttered beside him, he pushed him 
gently with one fore-paw and nuzzled his shoulder. 

Fiver started ‘What was I saying, Hazel? 5 he asked ‘ I’m 
afraid I can’t remember I meant to tell you 

Never mind,’ answered Hazel. ‘We’ll go down now. It’s 
time we were getting them on again If you have any more 
queer feelings like that, keep close to me I’ll look after you.’ 


11. Hard Going 


Then Sir Beaumams . rode all that ever he might ride through 
marshes and fields and great dales, that many times . he plunged 
over the head in deep mires, for he knew not the way, but took the 
gamest way in that woodness . And at the last him happened to 
come to a fair green way 

Malory Le Morte d’Arthur 


When Hazel and Fiver reached the floor of the hollow they 
found Blackberry waiting for them, crouching on the peat 
and nibbling at a few brown stalks of sedge-grass 

o™’ Said Hazel that’s happened? Where are the 

‘Over there,’ answered Blackberry ‘There’s been a fear- 

srr^rl W tb BlgWlg told Hawkblt and Speedwell that he’d 

HowM piCCeS lf the ^ ^n’t obey him And when 

bl l Tu hS T wanted to k now who was Chief Rabbit, 

Rahb g t b W Xt Seems a nast y business Who Chief 
Rabbit, anyway - you or Bigwig ? ’ 

tlm t ^ answered Hazel, ‘ but Bigwig’s certainly 

lonMnnT There t was nee d to go b.ttag Hawkbif he 
would l-,-, aVS ^ OI } e back if he’d tried He and his friends 
ve seen that if they’d been allowed to talk for a bit. 
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Now Bigwig’s put their backs up, and they’ll think they’ve 
got to go on because he makes them I want them to go on 
because they can see it’s the only thing to do There are too 
few of us for giving orders and biting people Frith m a fog 1 
Isn’t there enough trouble and danger already 
They went over to the far end of the pit Bigwig and Silver 
were talkmg with Buckthorn under an overhanging broom 
Near-by, Pipkin and Dandelion were pretending to feed on a 
patch of scrub Some way away, Acorn was making a great 
business of licking Hawkbit’s throat, while Speedwell 
watched 

‘Keep still if you can, poor old chap,’ said Acorn, who 
obviously wanted to be overheard ‘Just let me clean the 
blood out Steady, now 1 ’ Hawkbit winced m an exaggerated 
manner and backed away As Hazel came up, all the rabbits 
turned and stared at Ium expectantly 
‘Look,’ said Hazel, ‘I know there’s been some trouble, 
but the best thing will be to try to forget it This is a bad 
place, but we’ll soon get out of it ’ 

‘Do you really think we will'” asked Dandelion 
‘If you’ll follow me now,’ replied Hazel desperately, ‘I’ll 
have you out of it by sunrise ’ 

‘If I don’t,’ he thought, ‘they’ll very likely tear me to bits 
and much good may it do them ’ 

For the second time he made his way out of the pit, and 
the others followed The weary, frightening journey began 
again, broken only by alarms Once a white owl swept 
silently overhead, so low that Hazel saw its dark eyes looking 
mto Ins own But either it was not hunting or he was too big 
to tackle, for it disappeared over the heather, and although 
he waited motionless for some time, it did not return Once 
Dandckon struck the smell of a stoat and they all joined him, 
whispering and smiling over the ground But the scent was 
old and after a time they went on again In this low under¬ 
growth their disorganized progress and uneven, differing 
rhythms of movement delayed them sull more than m the 
wood There were continual stampings of alarm, pausing, 
‘feezing to the spot at the sound of movement real or 
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imagined. It was so daik that Hazel seldom knew for certain 
whether he was leading or whether Bigwig or Silver might 
not be ahead. Once, hearing an unaccountable noise in 
front of him, winch ceased on the instant, he kept still for a 
long time, and when at last he moved cautiously forwaid. 
found Silver crouching behind a tussock of cock’s-foot for 
fear of the sound of his own appioacli. All was confusion, 
ignorance, clambering and exhaustion Throughout the bad 
dream of the night’s journey, Pipkin seemed to be always 
close beside him Though each of the others vanished and 
reappeared like fragments floating round a pool, Pipkin 
never left him, and lus need for encouragement became at 
last Hazel’s only support against his own weariness. 

‘Not far now, Hlao-roo, not far now,’ he kept muttering, 
until he realized that what he said had become meaningless, 
a mere refrain He was not speaking to Pipkin oi even to 
himself He was talking in his sleep, or something vei y near 
it 

At last he saw the first of the dawn, like light faintly per¬ 
ceived round a corner at the far end of an unknown burrow, 
and m the same moment a yellow-hammer sang. Hazel’s 
feehngs were like those which might pass through the mind 
of a defeated general. Where were his followers exactly? He 
hoped, not far away But were they? All of them? Where 
had he led them? What was he going to do now ? What if an 
enemy appeared at this moment? He had answers to none 
of these questions and no spirit left to force himself to think 
about them Behind him, Pipkin shivered in the damp and 
he turned and nuzzled him; much as the general, with 
nothing left to do, might fall to considering the welfare of 
his servant, simply because the servant happened to be 

The light grew stronger and soon he could see that a httle 
way ahead there was an open track of bare gravel He 
limped out of the heather, sat on the stones and shook the 
wet from his fur. He could see Fiver’s hills plainly now, 
greenish-grey and seeming close in the ram-laden air He 
cou even pick out the dots of furze bushes and stunted yew 
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trees on the steep slopes As he gazed at them, he heard an 
excited voice farther down the track 

‘He’s done it 1 Didn’t I tell you he’d do it?’ 

Hazel turned his head and saw Blackberry on the path 
He was bedraggled and exhausted, but it was he who was 
speaking Out of the heather behind him came Acorn, 
Speedwell and Buckthorn All four 1 abbits were now staring 
straight at him He wondered why Then, as they ap¬ 
proached, he realized that they were looking not at lum, but 
past him at something farther off He turned round The 
gravel tiack led downhill into a narrow belt of silver birch 
and rowan Beyond was a thm hedge, and beyond that, a 
green field between two copses They had reached the other 
side of the common 

‘Oh, Hazel,’ said Blackberry, coming up to him round a 
puddle in the gravel ‘ I was so tired and confused, I actually 
began to wonder whether you knew where you were going 
I could hear you m the heather, saying “Not far now” and 
it was annoying me I thought you were making it up I 
should have known bettei Frithrah, you’re what I call a 
Chief Rabbit 1 ’ 

‘Well done, Hazel-rah 1 ’ said Buckthorn ‘Well done 1 ’ 

Hazel did not 1 now what to reply He looked at them m 
silence and it was Acorn who spoke next 

‘Come on 1 ’ he said ‘Who’s going to be first into that 
field 71 1 can still run ’ He was off, slowly enough, down the 
dope, but when Hazel stamped for him to stop he did so at 
once 

‘Where are the otherssaid Hazel ‘Dandelion ? 
Bigwig 

At that moment Dandelion appeared out of the heather 
and sat on the path, looking at the field He was followed 
first by Hawkbit and then by Fiver Hazel was watclung 
Bucr as he took m the sight of the field, when Buckthorn 
drew his attention back to the foot of the slope 

Look, Hazel-rah,’ he said, ‘Silver and Bigwig arc down 
there They’re waiting for us ’ 

Silver’s light-grey fur showed up plainly against a low 
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s piay of gorse, but Hazel could not see Bigwig until he sat 
up and ran towards them. 

‘Is everybody here, Hazel? 5 he asked. 

Of course they are, 5 answered Blackberry. C I tell you, 
he^s what I call a Chief Rabbit. Hazel-rah, shall we - 
Hazel-ra/^ 5 interrupted Bigwig .' Chief Rabbit? Frith in a 
wasps nest' The day I call you Chief Rabbit, Hazel, that 5 ll 

e T ^j f ay ’ tbat Wlli ’ sto P fighting that day. 5 
t indeed prove a momentous day - and a momentous 
speec as well. but it lay in a future that none could foresee, 
an or t e moment all that poor Hazel could do was to turn 
aside with the disappointed feeling that after all, his part in 

crossing of the heather had not really been a very 
important one 

rI TT? on ’ ‘ hen > Acorn,’ he said ‘You want to run - I’ll 
run with you 

^moments later they were under the silver birches 
the rfmn 6 SU r r ° Se ’ “<5 ® askes °1 red and green from 
hedl T T S ,f nd i WigS > they scra ^led through the 
meadow * dltch 3nd “ t0 the lWck grass of the 
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young rabbits seeking drairabteTT 31 ™ 1 ’ vlsllors m ,he form of 
and if powerful ' ' 

R M LockIt '>’ The Private Life of the Rabbit 

T. o come to the end of» c 

cloud that hung over«M T? elya “ dfer! Tofeel th 
dulled the heart and a an< ^ ^ ls P erse - the cloud tha 
memory' This at least f. Ila PP In “s no more than s 
by almost every living mUSthave been knowl 

ere is a boy who was waiting to be punished. But then 
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unexpectedly, he finds that his fault has been ovei looked or 
forgiven and at once the woild reappears in brilliant colours, 
full of delightful prospects Here is a soldier who was wait¬ 
ing, with a heavy heart, to suffer and die in battle But 
suddenly the luck has changed There is news 1 The war is 
over and everyone bursts out singing 1 He will go home after 
all 1 The sparrows m the ploughland were crouclnng in 
ten 01 of the kestrel But she has gone, and they fly pell-mell 
up the hedgeiow, frisking, chattering and perching where 
they will The bitter winter had all the country m its grip 
The hares on the down, stupid and torpid with cold, were 
resigned to sinking further and further into the freezing 
heart of snow and silence But now - who would have 
dreamt it? - the thaw is trickling, the great tit is ringing his 
bell from the top of a bare lime tree, the earth is scented, and 
the hares bound and skip in the warm wind Hopelessness 
and reluctance are blown away like a fog and the dumb 
solitude where they crept, a place desolate as a crack m the 
ground, opens like a rose and stretches to the lulls and the 
sky 

The tired rabbits fed and basked m the sunny meadow as 
though they had come no further than from the bank at the 
edge of the near-by copse The heather and the stumbling 
darkness were forgotten as though the sunrise had melted 
them Bigwig and Hawkbit chased each other through the 
long grass Speedwell jumped over the little brook that ran 
down the middle of the field and when Acorn tried to follow 
him and fell short, Silver joked with him as he scrambled out 
and rolled him in a patch of dead oak leaves until he was 
dry As the sun rose higher, shortening the shadows and 
drawing the dew from the grass, most of the rabbits came 
wandering back to the sun-flecked shade among the cow- 
parsley along the edge of the ditch Here, Hazel and Fiver 
were sitting with Dandelion under a flowering wild chei ry 
The white petals spun down around them, covering the 
grass and speckling their fur, while thirty feet above a 
thrush sang ‘Cherry dew? cherry dew Knee deep, knee 
deep, knee deep ’ 
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‘WHI, dm ts tin pi u-t ,dl ngh*, hi't ip H />!?’ * ud 
Dandt lion la/ik *1 Mipp** ** Hd h'-vri >ue? K wen*/ a h^T 
along the h ml s ? ion. although I mu i ' .. I*ta t:i si* 
pailiculnr hurry. Hut I’ < pit ,Mn- ! u u V vl> yAm n* :vin 
lx foie much lon, r i t ’ 

Fi\<t looked m fhough hr w< tr ah nil in ", <• >1, btr thru 
shook his crus and tuned to nibbling .e a datuh'lton, 
‘That Iool s a pood haul, .dnp** tia r >To <4 ilm up 
there.' aixucicd Hr zt 1 “Whet ton, \*y„ i a< i "> ShMl 
go up there nov, or shah v.e w. it a bit loupe i 

Inver he u tat eel and then uphru, * Tn-1 , * \ou think, 
Hard* 

Well, tlicu ’s no need to do an\ r nou* buying. u tin s"" ? * 

said Bigwig ‘That tort of thing’*- all light fin dt’T, but not 
for m ’ c 

Still, we’d better mala: one or two scrap s, don’t you 
think? said Hazel. * Something to give m <-ht In r at a pinch. 
Lets go up to the copse and look round. We might as welt 
take our time and make quite sure where we'd hlx to have 
them. We don’t want to have to do the work tv tee * 

Yes, that’s the style,’ said Bigwig ‘And while \ ou're 
domg that. I’ll take Silver and Buckthorn lit re and have a 
run down the fields beyond, just to get the lie of the land 
and make sure there isn’t anything dangerous,’ 

1 he three explorers set ofT beside the brook, while Hazel 
led the other rabbits across the field and up to the edge of the 
woodland They went slowly along the foot of the bank, 
. in and out of the clumps of red campion and ragged 

„ rr “J; . ° m time ^ tlme one or another w'ould begin to 
tl m ie , graVcll y banb J or venture a httlc way in among 
thV hZT d nut - bu 1 sl ? cs t0 souffle in the leaf-mould After 
time thn CCn T scaicblI1 g and moving on quietly for some 
the field Lr i Cd a , place from which they could see that 
and otnos! m b " oadencd out - Both on their own side 

the brook tv, ' vood " ed S cs curved outwards, away from 
Stance off * S ° noticed thc roofs of a farm, but some 
*1 don’t tie f 2 * 6 st< ^PP ed an d they gathered round him. 

it makes much difference wheie we do a bit 
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of scratching,’he said ‘It’s all good, so far as I can see Not 
the slightest trace of ehl - no scent or tracks or droppings 
That seems unusual, but it may be just that the home warren 
attracted more ehl than other places Anyway, we ought to 
do well here Now I’ll tell you what seems the right thing 
to me Let’s go back a little way, between the woods, and 
have a scratch near that oak tree there - just by that white 
patch of stuchwort I know the farm’s a long way off, but 
there’s no point in being nearer to it than we need And if 
we’re fairly dose to the wood opposite, the trees will help to 
break the wind a bit m winter ’ 

‘Splendid,’ said Blackberry ‘It’s going to cloud over, do 
you see? Rain before sunset and we’ll be m shelter Well, 
let’s make a start Oh, look 1 There’s Bigwig coming back 
along the bottom, and the other two with him ’ 

The three rabbits were returning down the bank of the 
stream and had not yet seen Hazel and the others They 
passed below them, into the narrower part of the field 
between the two copses, and it was not until Acorn had been 
sent half-way down the slope to attract their attention that 
they turned and came up to the ditch 

‘I don’t think there’s going to be much to trouble us here. 
Hazel,’ said Bigwig ‘The farm’s a good way away and the 
fields between don’t show any signs of ehl at all There’s a 
man-track - in fact, there are several - and they look as 
though they were used a good deal Scent’s fresh and there 
are the ends of those little wlute sticks that they burn m their 
mouths But that’s all for the best, I reckon We keep away 
from the men and the men frighten the ehl away ’ 

Why do the men come, do you suppose 7 ’ asked Fiver 
‘Who knows why men do anything 7 They may drive 
cows or sheep m the fields, or cut wood m the copses What 
does it matter 7 I’d rather dodge a man than a stoat or a 
fox ’ 

‘Well, that’s fine,’ said Hazel ‘You’ve found out a lot, 
Bigwig, and all to the good We werej 11st going to make some 
scrapes along the bank there We’d better start The ram 
'' 0n,t be long now, if I know anything about it ’ 
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Buck rabbits on their own seldom or never go in for 
serious digging Tills is the natural job of a doe making a 
home for her litter before they aic born, and then he r buck 
helps her. Ail the same, solitary bucks - if they can find no 
existing holes to make use of - will sometimes scratch out 
short tunnels for shelter, although it is not woik that they 
tackle at all seriously. During the morning the digging 
proceeded m a light-hearted and intermittent way. The bank 
on each side of the oak tree was bare and consisted of a light, 
gravelly soil. There were several false starts and fresh choices, 
but by m-Frith they had three scrapes of a sort Hazel, 
watching, lent help here and there and encouraged the 
others Every so often he slipped back to look out over the 
field and make sure that all was safe Only Fiver remained 
solitary. He took no part in the digging but squatted on the 
edge of the ditch, fidgeting backwards and forwards, some¬ 
times mbblmg and then starting up suddenly as though he 
could hear some sound in the wood. After speaking to him 
once or twice and receiving no reply, Hazel thought it best 
to let him alone. The next time he left the digging he kept 
away from Fiver and sat looking at the bank, as though 
entirely concerned with the work. 


A little while after m-Frith the sky clouded over thickly 
The light grew dull and they could smell rain approaching 
irom the west The blue-tit that had been swinging on a 
ramble, singing ‘Heigh, ho, go-and-get-another-bit-of- 
moss, stopped his acrobatics and flew into the wood Hazel 
was just wondering whether it would be worth while starting 
a side-passage to link Bigwig’s hole to Dandelion’s, when he 
* a f an T of 'warning from somewhere close by He turned 

y ’. * was Flver who had stamped and he was now 
staring intently across the field. 

conse 1 ahE S f°^ a llttie wa Y outside the opposite 

erect and t 1 was s j ttln g and gazing at them Its ears were 
sieht smell was evi< ^ ent ly giving them the full attention of 
and Cnlt K HaZel rose on b* bind legs, paused, 

rabHt remain^ ^ haUnches > * view The other 
e motionless Hazel, never taking his eyes 
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off it, heard three or four of the others coming up behind 
him After a moment he said, 

‘ Blackberry 9 ’ 

‘He’s down the hole,’ replied Pipkin 

‘ Go and get him ’ 

Still the strange rabbit made no move The wind rose and 
the long grass began to flutter and ripple m the dip between 
them From behind, Blackberry said, 

‘You wanted me, Hazel 9 ’ 

-I’m going over to speak to that rabbit,’ said Hazel ‘I 
want you to come with me ’ 

‘ Can I come 9 ’ asked Pipkin 

‘No, Hlao-roo We don’t want to frighten him Three’s 
too many ’ 

‘Be careful,’ said Buckthorn, as Hazel and Blackberry set 
off down the slope ‘ He may not be the only one ’ 

At several pomts the brook was narrow - not much wider 
than a rabbit-run They jumped it and went up the opposite 
slope 

‘Just behave as if we were back at home,’ said Hazel ‘I 
don’t see how it can be a trap and anyway we can always 
run ’ 

As they approached, the other rabbit kept still and 
watched them intently They could see now that he was a 
big fellow, sleek and handsome His fur shone and his claws 
and teeth were in perfect condition Nevertheless, he did not 
seem aggressive On the contrary, there was a curious, rather 
unnatural gentleness about the way in which he waited for 
them to come nearer They stopped and looked at him from 
a little distance 

I don’t think he’s dangerous,’ whispered Blackberry * I’ll 
go U P to him first if you like ’ 

We’ll both go,’ replied Hazel But at this moment the 
other rabbit came towards them of his own accord He and 
Hazel touched their noses together, sniffing and questioning 
silently The stranger had an unusual smell, but it was 
certainly not unpleasant It gave Hazel an impression of 
good feeding, of health and of a certain indolence, as though 
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klilri 01 ? f ' r ° m i° mC r ' cb ’ Prosperous country where 

aniThei !“ VCr bCCn - Hc bad thc air *«> aristocrat 

eves H C ‘^ Cd ‘° ^ at Blackbcrr y from his g, cat, brown 

kade. of? ga r t0 SCC h,mself as * ragged wanderer, 

first to soeaf h S . ag ^ 0ndS - Hc had " 0t mcant t0 bc thc 
j Bm _ P ’ U s °methmg in the other's silence compelled 

nVeVe come oyer the heather,’ he said. 

of an cnemv^H? ? adc n ° rcp, -'> but llis ! °o): was not that 
winch was pwpk x ing. mCan ° Ur ^ 3 Wnd ° f me,ancho! >’ 

‘?es^°reo i J?H^ rC?S , aSked Hazc1 ’ aftcr a P«Be. 
you corned d hC °‘ herrabbit >' and tbcn add ed, ‘We saw 

Theo?he a r n ra?i?\ here i 00 ’’ Said Hazel fir mly. 
answered ‘Wh 1 ! n ° conccrn He paused and then 

thmk there are enou^ of PP ° SCd Y ° U W ° uM But 1 donH 

comfortably on your own ?’ f y ° U ’ ^ there ’ l ° live Very 

worned by thifnei'?!, ^PP arend y the stranger was not 

his warren ? Where was'ft*? 01 ™ 11 * to sta Y- How big was 
cealed m the com** - a ' ^° W man y rabbits were con- 
likely to be attacked ?^ Wa , tchmg , tIlem now ? Were they 
He seemed detached l & S r f Ln £ er>s manner told nothing. 
Hrs lassitudefM? LTZ perfec ^ 

appearance, h ls unhurried air ^ d be . autlfuI > well-groomed 

°fbemg unaffected by the d newrn fhaVln§ he wanted and 

all these presented Hazel with * ° ne Way or the other " 

had had to deal with before T f P roblem unlike anything he 
he had no idea what it might , was some kind of trick, 

at any rate, would be nerihrS Hedecided that he himself, 
c ‘There are enough offl V Candld and Pton. 

all very yot’“ S et upset - you’re 

™ th VOU: tha ‘ “■ over 
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He set off down the slope Hazel and Blackberry, after 
looking at each other for a moment, caught him up and 
went beside him He moved easily, without haste and showed 
less caution than they m crossing the field Hazel felt more 
mystified than ever The other rabbit evidently had no fear 
that they might set upon him, hrair to one, and kill him He 
was ready to go alone among a crowd of suspicious strangers, 
but what he stood to gam from this risk it was impossible to 
guess Perhaps, thought Hazel wryly, teeth and claws would 
make no impression on that great, firm body and shining 
pelt 

When they reached the ditch, all the other rabbits were 
squatting together, watching their approach Hazel stopped 
in front of them but did not know what to say If the 
stranger had not been there, he would have given them an 
account of what had happened If Blackberry and he had 
driven the stranger across the field by force, he could have 
handed him over for safe-keeping to Bigwig or Silver But to 
have him sitting beside him, looking his followers over m 
silence and courteously waiting for someone else to speak 
first - this was a situation beyond Hazel’s experience It was 
Bigwig, straightforward and blunt as always, who broke the 
tension 

‘Who is this, Hazelhe said ‘Why has he come back 
with you ? ’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Hazel, trying to look frank and 
feeling foolish ‘He came of his own accord ’ 

‘Well, we’d better ask him, then,’ said Bigwig, with some¬ 
thing like a sneer He came close to the stranger and sniffed, 
as Hazel had done He, too, was evidently affected by the 
peculiar smell of prosperity, for he paused as though in 
uncertainty Then, with a rough, abrupt air, he said, ‘Who 
are you and what do you want ? ’ 

‘My name is Cowslip,’ said the other ‘I don’t want any¬ 
thing I hear you’ve come a long way ’ 

‘ Perhaps we have,’ said Bigwig ‘We know how to defend 
ourselves, too ’ 

‘I’m sure you do,’ said Coivslip, looking round at the 
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mudstamed, bedraggled rabbits with an air of being too 
polite to comment ‘But it can be hard to defend oneself 
against the weather. There’s going to be ram and I don t 
think your scrapes are finished.’ He looked at Bigwig, as 
though waiting for him to ask another question. Bigwig 
seemed confused. Cleaily, he could make no more of the 
situation than Hazel. There was silence except for the sound 
of the rising wind. Above them, the branches of the oak ticc 
were beginning to creak and sway. Suddenly, Fiver came 
forward. 

‘We don’t understand you,’ he said ‘It’s best to say so 
and try to get things clear. Can we trust you? Are there 
many other rabbits here ? Those are the things we want to 
know.’ 

Cowslip showed no more concern at Fiver's tense manner 
than he had at anything that had gone before. He drew a 
fore-paw down the back of one ear and then replied, 

‘I think you’re puzzhng yourselves unnecessarily. But if 
you want the answers to your questions, then I’d say yes, 
you can trust us* we don’t want to drive you away. And 
there is a warren here, but not as big a one as we should like. 

Why should we want to hurt you? There’s plenty of grass, 
surely ? 5 , 17 

In spite of his strange, clouded manner, he spoke so 
reasonably that Hazel felt rather ashamed. 

‘We’ve been through a lot of danger,’ he said. ‘Every- 
thing new seems like danger to us. After all, you might be 
airaid that we were coming to take your does or turn you 
out of your holes.’ 

Cowsl lp listened gravely Then he answered. 

Well, as to the holes, that was something I thought I 
might mention These scrapes aren’t very deep or comfort¬ 
able, are they ? And although they’re facing out of the wind 
* ^ ^ g ht to know that this isn’t the usual wind we get 

s blowing up this ram from the south We usually 

am '!! St ^ md and lt ’ 11 go strai S ht into these holes There 

tn nty of empty burrows in our warren and if you want 
ome across you’ll be welcome. And now if you’ll excuse 
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me, I won’t stay any longer I hate the ram The warren is 
round the comer of the wood opposite ’ 

He ran down the slope and over the brook They watched 
Ium leap the bank of the further copse and disappear 
through the green bracken The first scatters of ram weie 
beginning to fall, pattering into the oak leaves and pricking 
the bare, pmh slun inside then ears 

‘Fine, big fellow, isn’t he ? ’ said Buckthorn ‘He doesn’t 
look as though he had much to bother about, living 
here ’ 

‘What should we do, Hazel, do you think ? ’ asked Silver 
‘It’s true what he said, isn’t it? These scrapes - well, we 
can crouch m them out of the weather, but no more than 
that And as we can’t all get into one, we shall have to split 

up’ 

‘We’ll join them together,’ said Hazel, ‘and while we’re 
doing that I’d like to talk about what he said Fiver, Bigwig 
and Blackberry, can you come with me ? The rest of you 
split how you like ’ 

The new hole was short, narrow and rough There was no 
room for two rabbits to pass Four were like beans m a pod 
For the first time, Hazel began to realize how much they 
had left behind The holes and tunnels of an old warren 
become smooth, reassuring and comfortable with use There 
are no snags or rough corners Every length smells of rabbits 
~ of that great, indestructible flood of Rabbitry m which 
e ach one is carried along, sure-footed and safe The heavy 
work has all been done by countless great-grandmothers 
and their mates All the faults have been put right and 
everything in use is of proved value The ram drains easily 
and even the wind of mid-winter cannot penetrate the 
deeper burrows Not one of Hazel’s rabbits had ever played 
any part in real digging The work they had done that 
morning was trifling and all they had to show for it was 
tough shelter and little comfort 
There is nothing like bad weather to reveal the short¬ 
comings ofa dwelling, particularly if it is too small You are, 
as they say, stuck with it and have leisure to feel all its 
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peculiar irritations and discomforts. Bigwig, with lus usual 
brisk energy, set to work Hazel, however, returned and sat 
pensive at the lip of the hole, looking out at the silent, 
rippling veils of rain that drifted across and acioss the little 
valley between the two copses Closer, before lus nose, 
every blade of grass, every bracken frond was bent, di ippmg 
and glistening. The smell oflast year's oak leaves filled the 
air. It had turned chilly. Across the field the bloom of the 
cherry tree, under which they had sat that morning, hung 
sodden and spoiled While Hazel gazed, the wind slowly 
veered round into the west, as Cowslip had said it would, 
and brought the rain driving into the mouth of the hole. He 
backed down and rejoined the others. The pattering and 
whispering of the rain sounded softly but distinctly outside. 
The fields and woods were shut in under it, emptied and 
subdued The insect life of the leaves and grass was stilled. 
The thrush should have been singing, but Hazel could hear 
no thrush He and his compamons were a muddy handful of 
scratchers, crouching in a narrow, draughty pit in lonely 
country. They were not out of the weather. They were 
waiting, uncomfortably, for the weather to change. 

‘Blackberry,’ said Hazel, ‘what did you think of our 
visitor and how would you like to go to his warren ? ’ 
‘Well , 5 replied Blackberry, ‘what I think is this There’s 
no way of finding out whether he’s to be trusted except to 
try it. He seemed friendly. But then, if a lot of rabbits were 
afraid of some newcomers and wanted to deceive them — 
get them down a hole and attack them — they’d start — 
wouldn t they? - by sending someone who was plausible. 

ey might want to kill us. But then again, as he said, there’s 
plenty of grass and as for turning them out or taking their 
does, if they’re all up to his size and weight they’ve nothing 
to ear om a crowd like us. They must have seen us come. 
We were tired Surely that was the time to attack us? Or 
tlh e ™ e 5 were separated, before we began digging? But 
?? 1 n ^reckon they’re more likely to be friendly than 

° Tl 1Se p lere s onl y one thing beats me What do they 
and to get from asking us to join their warren ? ’ 
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‘Fools attract elil by being easy prey,’ said Bigwig, clean¬ 
ing the mud out of his whiskers and blowing through his 
long front teeth ‘And we're fools until we’ve learnt to hvc 
here Safer to teach us, perhaps I don’t know - give it up 
But I’m not afraid to go and find out If they do try any 
tricks, they’ll find I know a few as well I wouldn’t mind 
taking a chance, to sleep somewhere more comfortable than 
tlus We haven’t slept since yesterday afternoon ’ 

‘Fiver?’ 

‘I think we ought to have nothing to do with that rabbit 
or his warren We ought to leave this place at once But 
what’s the good of talking ? ’ 

Cold and damp, Hazel felt impatient He had always been 
accustomed to rely on Fiver and now, when he really 
needed him, he was letting them down Blackberry’s 
reasoning had been first-rate and Bigwig had at least shown 
which way any sound-hearted rabbit would be likely to 
lean Apparently the only contribution Fiver could make 
was this beetle-spirited vapouring He tried to remember 
that Fiver was under-sized and that they had had an anxious 
time and were all weary At this moment the soil at the far 
end of the burrow began to crumble inwards then it fell 
away and Silver’s head and front paws appeared 

‘Here we are,’ said Silver cheerfully ‘We’ve done what 
you wanted, Hazel and Buckthorn’s through next door 
but what I’d like to know is, how about What’s-His-Name 7 
Gowpat - no - Cowslip 7 Are we going to his warren or not? 
Surely we’re not gomg to sit cowering m this place because 
we re frightened to go and see him Whatever will he think 
of us?’ 


‘I’ll tell you,’ said Dandelion, from over his shoulder ‘If 
ue s not honest, he’ll know we’re afraid to come and if he 
!f > he’ll think we’re suspicious, cowardly skulkers If we’re 
going to live m these fields, we’ll have to get on terms with 
ms lot sooner or later, and it goes against the gram to hang 
about and admit we daren’t visit them ’ 

^ don’t know how many of them there are,’ said Silver, 
but we’re quite a crowd Anyhow, I hate the idea of just 
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keeping away. How long have rabbits been elil? Old Cow¬ 
slip wasn’t afraid to come into the middle of us, was he? 5 

Veiy well, 5 said Hazel. ‘That’s how I feel myself. I just 
wanted to know whether you did. Would you like Bigwig 
and me to go over there first, by ourselves, and report back? 5 

v ^ dver * ‘Let’s all go. If we’re going at all, for 

nth s sake let’s do it as though we weren’t afraid. What do 
you say, Dandelion?’ 

I think you’re right.’ 

‘Then we’ll go now,’ said Hazel. ‘Get the others and 
follow me ’ 

fh? UtSlde - ^ the . thick ening light of the late afternoon, with 
ram ric ng into his eyes and under his scut, he watched 

lonSr, a V hey JOmed him ' blackberry, alert and intelligent, 
Rim • ^ f u b and then down the ditch before he crossed it. 
rehThft cheerful at the prospect of action. The steady, 

to he nfrti7+ r k D - andell0n ’ the dashm S story-teller, so eager 
the fielri b.% e J um P^d the ditch and ran a little way into 
Derhanc tl, C ° re sto PP' n S to wait for the rest. Buckthorn, 
wholonW? m ° S ‘“ and stau nch of them all. Pipkin, 
side him . roun or Hazel and then came over to wait be- 
rank-a^' , Hawkbl , t “d Speedwell, decent enough 

limits Last of HI came'nve^d? n °* pusbedbe y ond thdr 
sparrow in the frost As w ’ dejected and reluctant as a 

clouds in the wes? brote f™ the ***?* 

dazzle of watery, pale-gold |ghu ^ ^ WaS a Sudde “ 

going to meet^You knowd, 113261 ' <These ar e rabbits we’re 
- be the right tCg^aT 38 W ^ “ 

you, and getting^vftteTeve 6 ^ al ° ud *' We ’ re waiting for 
A soaking bumS!. I ^ moment 5 
ibratcd its crawled °ver a thistle-bloom, 
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In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon 

All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 

Breathing like one that hath a weary dream 

Tennyson The Lotus-Eaters 

The corner of the opposite wood turned out to be an acute 
point Beyond it, the ditch and trees curved back again in a 
re-entrant, so that the field formed a bay with a bank run¬ 
ning all the way round It was evident now why Cowslip, 
when he left them, had gone among the trees He had simply 
run in a direct line from their holes to his own, passing on 
his way through the narrow strip of woodland that lay 
between Indeed,'-as Hazel turned the point and stopped to 
look about him, he could see the place where Cowshp must 
have come out A clear rabbit-track led from the bracken, 
under the fence and into the field In the bank on the 
further side of the bay the rabbit-holes were plain to see, 
showing dark and distinct m the bare ground It was as 
conspicuous a warren as could well be imagined 

‘Sky above us ' 5 said Bigwig ‘Every hving creature for 
miles must know that’s there 1 Look at all the tracks in the 
grass, too < Do you think they sing m the morning, like the 
thrushes p ’ 

‘Perhaps they’re too secure to bother about concealing 
themselves,’ said Blackberry ‘After all, the home warren 
was fairly plain to be seen ’ 

‘Yes, but not like that 1 A couple of hrududil could go 
down some of those holes ’ 

‘ So could I,’ said Dandelion * I’m getting dreadfully wet 5 

As they approached, a big rabbit appeared over the edge 
of the ditch, looked at them quickly and vanished into the 
bank A few moments later two others came out and waited 
for them They, too, were sleek and unusually large 
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‘A rabbit called Cowslip offered us shelter here/ said 
Hazel ‘ Perhaps you know that he came to see us ? 5 

Both rabbits together made a curious, dancing movement 
of the head and front paws Apart from sniffing, as Hazel 
and Cowslip had done when they met, formal gestures - 
except between mating rabbits - were unknown to Hazel 
and his companions They felt mystified and slightly lll-at- 
ease The dancers paused, evidently waiting for some 
acknowledgement or reciprocal gesture, but there was none. 

‘Cowslip is m the great burrow, 5 said one of them at 
length. ‘Would you like to follow us there? 5 

‘How many of us? 5 asked Hazel. 

Why, all of you, 5 answered the other, surprised. ‘You 
don t want to stay out m the ram, do you ? 5 

Hazel had supposed that he and one or two of his com¬ 
rades would be taken to see the Chief Rabbit - who would 


probably not be Cowslip, since Cowshp had come to see 
them unattended - m his burrow, after which they would 
all be given different places to go to It was this separation 
of winch he had been afraid. He now realized with astonish¬ 
ment that there was apparently a part of the warren under¬ 
ground which was big enough to contam them all together. 
He felt so curious to visit it that he did not stop to make any 
detailed arrangements about the order in which they should 
go down. However, he put Pipkin immediately behind him. 
it 11 warm his little heart for once, 5 he thought, ‘and if the 
a eis do get attacked, I suppose we can spare him easier 
ian s °me. Bigwig he asked to bring up the rear. ‘ If there’s 
ca-n said s ‘and take as many as you 

holes m the\ank *^ ^ ^ owed t ^ leir guides into one of the 


c broad > smo °th and dry It was obviously a 
The rehv/r h ? ° thcr rUns branched off it m all directions 
in I °; t 1 Went fast and Hazel had little time to 
cometm'n 5 ^ f ° Iowed . Sudd ^Y he checked. He had 
fiont ~mrl n °f 3en P ace His whiskers could feel no earth in 

air ahead ofT 0 " as ncar side f There was a good deal of 
mi - he could feel it moving - and there was a 
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considerable space above his head Also, theie were several 
rabbits near him It had not occurred to him that there 
would be a place underground where he would be exposed 
on three sides He bached quickly and felt Pipkin at his tail 
‘What a fool I was 1 ’ he thought ‘Why didn’t I put Silver 
there?’ At this moment he heard Cowslip speaking He 
jumped, for he could tell that he was some way away The 
size of the place must be immense 
‘ Is that you, Hazel ? ’ said Cowslip ‘You’re welcome, and 
so are your friends We’re glad you’ve come ’ 

No human beings, except the courageous and experienced 
blind, are able to sense much in a strange place where they 
cannot see, but with rabbits it is otherwise They spend half 
their hves underground m darkness or near-darkness and 
touch, smell and hearing convey as much or more to them 
than sight Hazel now had the clearest knowledge of where 
he was He would have recognized the place if he had left at 
once and come back six months later He was at one end of 
the largest burrow he had ever been m, sandy, warm and 
dry, with a hard, bare floor There were several tree-roots 
running across the roof and it was these that supported the 
unusual span There was a great number of rabbits in the 
place - many more than he was bringing All had the same 
rich, opulent smell as Cowslip 
Cowslip himself was at the other end of the hall and Hazel 
realized that he was waiting for lnm to reply His own com¬ 
panions were still coming out of the entrance burrow one by 
uue and there was a good deal of scrabbling and shuffling 
He wondered if he ought to be very formal Whether or not 
he could call himself a Chief Rabbit, he had no experience 
° this sort of thing The Threarah would no doubt have 
risen to the occasion perfectly He did not want to appear at 
? ®> s or to let his followers down He decided that it would 
c best to be plain and friendly After all, there would be 
P enty of time, as they settled down in the warren, to show 
^cse strangers that they were as good as themselves, without 
nsking^trouble by putting on airs at the start 

We’re glad to be out of the bad weather,’ lie said ‘ We’re 
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like all rabbits - happiest in a crowd. When you came over 
to see us in the field, Cowslip, you said your warren wasn’t 
large, but judging by the holes wc saw along the bank, it 
must be what we’d reckon a fine, big one.’ 

As he finished he sensed that Bigwig had just entered the 
hall, and knew that they were all together again. The 
stranger rabbits seemed slightly disconcerted by his little 
speech and he felt that for some reason or other he had not 
struck the right note in complimenting them on their 
numbers Perhaps there were not very many of them after 
alP Had there been disease? There was no smell or sign of 
it These were the biggest and healthiest rabbits he had ever 
met Perhaps their fidgeting and silence had nothing to do 
with what he had said ? Perhaps it was simply that he had 
not spoken very well, being new to it, and they felt that he 
was not up to their fine ways? ‘Never mind/ he thought. 
Alter last night I’m sure of my own lot. We wouldn’t be 
here at all if we weren’t handy m a pinch. These other 

iellows will just have to get to know us They don’t seem to 
dishke us, anyway ’ 

There were no more speeches Rabbits have their own 
and formalities, but these are few and short by 
wonlH t. S an , ar s ^ -^ aze l had been a human being he 
bv one cTTf 6 j 11 e ^P ecte d to introduce his companions one 
as a mip!! K 10 ° U ^r WOu *d have been taken m charge 
ever thino-^ °^ t ^ eir ^ 10sts In the great burrow, how- 
naturallv ap P e *J ec * differently. The rabbits mingled 
t ld talk for talking’s sake, in the 
their doas and^ k Uman bem S s ~ and sometimes even 
were not comm^ S d ° ® ut d lls did not mean that they 

mumcating by taffjns ^77 merely . that the Y were not corn- 
comers and ? d'-H over the burrow, both the new- 

themselves to each other^th 3 '* h ° me Were accustoimng 
time, settmerf-nk , r in t ^ leir own way and their own 

moved, how thev h" stran § ers smelt like, how they 

their rknZsZ b :r bed ^ OW *** hatched, the feel of 
jects of discussion ^ SCS / le:;c were their topics and sub- 
’ carne d on without the need of speech 
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To a greater extent than a human m a similar gathering each 
rabbit, as he pursued his own fragment, was sensitive to the 
trend of the whole After a time, all knew that the concourse 
was not going to turn sour or break up m a fight Just as a 
battle begins in a state of equilibrium between the two sides, 
which gradually alters one way or the other, until it is clear 
that the balance has tdted so far that the issue can no longer 
be m doubt - so this gathering of rabbits m the dark, be¬ 
ginning with hesitant approaches, silences, pauses, move¬ 
ments, crouchmgs side-by-side and all manner of tentative 
appraisals, slowly moved, like a hemisphere of the world 
into, summer, to a warmer, brighter region of mutual liking 
and approval, until all felt sure that they had nothing to 
fear Pipkin, some way away from Hazel, crouched at his 
ease between two huge rabbits who could have broken his 
back m a second, while Buckthorn and Cowslip started a 
playful scuffle, nipping each other like kittens and then 
breaking off to comb their ears m a comical pretence of 
sudden gravity. Only Fiver sat alone and apart He seemed 
either ill or very much depressed, and the strangers avoided 
him instinctively 

The knowledge that the gathering was safely round the 
corner came to Hazel m the form of a recollection of Silver’s 
head and paws breaking through gravel At once he felt 
warm and relaxed He had already crossed the whole length 
of the hall and was pressed close to two rabbits, a buck and 
doe, each of whom was fully as large as Cowslip When both 
together took a few slow hops down one of the runs near-by, 
Hazel followed and httle by little they all three moved out 
of the hall They came to a smaller burrow, deeper under¬ 
ground Evidently this belonged to the couple, for they 
settled down as though at home and made no objection 
when Hazel did the same Here, while the mood of the great 
nail slowly passed from them, all three were silent for a time 
Is Cowshp the Chief Rabbitasked Hazel at length 
^Hhe other rephed with a question ‘Are you called Chief 

Hazel found tlus awkward to answer If he rephed that he 
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was, his new friends might address him so for the future, and 
he could imagine what Bigwig and Silver would have to say 
about that As usual, he fell back on plain honesty. 

4 We’re only a few,’ he said ‘ We left our warren in a hurry 
to escape from bad things. Most stayed behind and the Chief 
Rabbit was one of them. I’ve been trying to lead my friends, 
but I don’t know whether they’d care to hear me called 
Chief Rabbit ’ 

c £ t make him ask a few questions,’ he thought. 

Why did you leave? Why didn’t the rest come? What 
were you afraid of?” And whatever am I going to say?’ 

# When the other rabbit spoke, however, it was clear that 
either he had no interest in what Hazel had said, or else he 
had some other reason for not questioning him 

c We don’t call anyone Chief Rabbit,’ he said ‘It was 
Cowslip s idea to go and see you this afternoon, so he was the 
one who went.’ 


‘But who decides what to do about elil? And digging an< 
sending out scouting parties and so on?’ 

‘Oh, we never do anything like that. Elil keep away fron 
ere. There was a homba last winter, but the man who come 
through the fields, he shot it with his gun.’ 

7 WW S ! ar fn \ But men won5t shoot a homba ’ 

e ’ J led this one, anyway He kills owls too. W 1 

h™ need ^ dlg No one ’ s du s m my lifetime. A lot of* 
hut tO arS r n § you know: rats live m one part 

expeditions^ &beiTf’ he ““ We *“’* T 

Your frier)rlc it , s better food here than anywhere else 
Your friends will be happy hving here ’ 

once* again Hazel feh- n ° t , 1 sound Particularly happy anc 
manApU V ,° ddly perplexed. ‘Where does th< 
a c n But he was interrupted 

Some of?hl h f aWber T Thls is d oe, Nildro-ham < 

yo^ m case^ burr ° WS are Ue close I’ll shov 

burrow is a Lend!?™? 5 Want to settle into th em The grea 

can’t be manv piace ’ don’t you think? I’m sure there 

-Son " Z l WarrCnS Wh6re a11 the ra hbits can mee: 
bon S of the Blackbird 9 
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together underground The roof’s all tree-roots, you know, 
and of course the tree outside keeps the ram from coming 
through It’s a wonder the tree’s alive, but it is ’ 

Hazel suspected that Strawberry’s talking had the real 
purpose of preventing his own questions He was partly 
* irritated and partly mystified 

‘Never mmd,’ he thought ‘If we all get as big as these 
chaps we shall do pretty well There must be some good food 
round here somewhere His doe’s a beautiful creature, too 
Perhaps there are some more like her m the warren ’ 
Stiawberry moved out of the burrow and Hazel followed 
him mto another run, leading deeper down below the wood 
It was certainly a warren to admire Sometimes, when they 
crossed a run that led upwards to a hole, he could hear the 
rain outside, still falling m the night But although it had 
now been raining for several hours, there was not the least 
damp or cold either m the deep runs or in the many burrows 
that they passed Both the drainage and the ventilation were 
better than he had been accustomed to Here and there 
other rabbits were on the move Once they came upon 
Acorn, who was evidently being taken on a tour of the same 
kind ‘Very friendly, aren’t they?’ he said to Hazel as they 
passed one another ‘ I never dreamt we’d reach a place like 
tins You’ve got wonderful judgement, Hazel ’ Strawberry 
waited politely for him to finish speaking and Hazel could 
not help feeling pleased that he must have heard 
At last, after skirting carefully round some opemngs from 
which there was a distinct smell of rats, they halted m a kind 
of pit A steep tunnel led up mto the air Rabbit-runs tend to 
be bow-shaped, but this was straight, so that above them, 
through the mouth of the hole, Hazel could see leaves 
against the night sky He realized that one wall of the pit 
was convex and made of some hard substance He sniffed at 


it uncertainly 

<rp^°n’t you know what those are?’ said Strawberry 
they re bricks, the stones that men make their houses and 
arns out of There used to be a well here long ago, but it’s 
e d up now - the men don’t use it any more That’s the 
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cruter side of the well-shaft. And this earth-wall here js 
comp etely flat because of some man-thing fixed behind it 
m the ground, but I’m not sure what 5 

‘ There’s something stuck on it,’ said Hazel ‘ Why, they’re 
stones, pushed into the surface! But what for?’ 

‘Do you like it?’ asked Strawberry 
. ^ aze ^ puzzled over the stones They were all the same 
size and pushed at regular intervals into the soil He could 
make nothing of them. 

^VvTiat are they for?’ he asked again 
T J tS EI " a J h ? irah ’ 5 said Strawberry. ‘A rabbit called 

th^u m u ld SOme 111110 a S° now - We have others, but 
% IS * e best Worth a visit, don’t yon think ? ’ 

laWn d Was ^ ore at a Ioss than ever. He had nevei seen a 

e Po ai > u- aS P 1122 ^ hy the name, which in Lapine is 

how rm uV ^° 7 W cou ^ a ra hbit be called Poison? And 

Strawberrv ^ E1_allraira h ? What, exactly, was it that 

said 'T was El-alirairah? In confusion he 

said ^ l don’t understand.’ 

‘Haven’ttoi! WC caU a Shape,’ explained Strawberry 
El-aSmh n S " e + n 0rie b " f ° re? The stones make the shape of 
know? 5 6 Wa 1 Steahng the King’s lettuce You 

had talked S ° bewiI dered since Blackberry 

the stones co Jd * ** Enb ° me * 0bvious1 ^ 

ahrairah It seemed to anytllln S to do with El- 

have said that his i m tbat Strawberry might as well 

‘hen put fp^p foX trCe ^ agai “ ^ 

and that wouldn’t i aid Straw herry ‘You might damage it 
other time 5 ever mind We’ll come again some 

Sut where 3.re —^ tt i 

once more interrupted 2 lurn ^ 3 be £ mrbn g, when Strawberry 
I expect you’ll hr* h 

°n raining all nieht now - I know I am It’s going 

underground here von h* Certain °f that, but we can feed 
great burrow, or in rm? i ° W •^ Jld then you can sleep in the 
mffiy P lace * You prefer We can go back 
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more quickly than we came There’s a run that goes almost 
straight Actually, it passes across 

He chatted on relentlessly, as they made their way back 
It suddenly occurred to Hazel that these desperate inter¬ 
ruptions seemed to follow any question beginning ‘Where •*’ 
He thought he would put this to the proof After a while 
Strawberry ended by saying, ‘We’re nearly at the great 
burrow now, but we’re coming in by a different way ’ 

‘And where -’ said Hazel Instantly Strawberry turned 
into a side rim and called, ‘ Kingcup ? Are you coming down 
to the great burrow 7 ’ There was silence ‘ That’s odd 1 ’ said 
Strawberry, returning and once more leading the way 
‘He’s generally there about this time I often call for him, 
you know ’ 

Hazel, hanging back, made a quick search with nose and 
whiskers The threshold of the burrow was covered with a 
day-old fall of soft soil from the roof above Strawberry’s 
pnnts had marked it plainly and there were no others 
whatsoever 


14 'Like Tiees in November’ 

Courts and camps are die only places to lcam the world 
ln Take the tone of the company that you are m 

The Earl of Chesterfield Letters to his Son 


The great burrow was less crowded than when they had left 
J t Nildro-hain was the first rabbit they met She was among 
a group of three or four fine does who were talking quietly 
together and seemed to be feeding as well There was a 
smell of green-stuff Evidently some kind of food was avail- 
able underground, like the Threarah’s lettuce Hazel 
stopped to speak to Nildro-ham She asked whether he had 
gone as far as the well-pit and the El-ahrairah of Laburnum 
‘Yes, we did,’ said Hazel ‘It’s something quite strange to 
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than^fn a ^ rai< ^ ® ut J d radlcr admire you and your friends 
man stones on a wall 1 

anri S fW S ?! d /v he n0tlccd thal Co '^lip had joined them 
the word. ra ' , v CtTy , WaS talkln S to k,rn quietly. He caught 
later Cctr *7/^ nCar 3 Sha P<=’ ' **i a moment 
point of view ^ ^ 5 ^ cP ’ ^ irtakcs 120 difference from our 

? r. 7 ^ and dc Prcsscd. He heard Black- 

acZ to hL COWSilp S Slcek ’ ^ Mulder and went 

else who'll come/^ graSS ’ 5 ^ ^ quielly * <Brin S anyone 

betk^ofTo^m 1 C ° WSlip turned to llim and said, ‘You'll 
got down here . 3 ° g t0 ^ n ° W rd show you what we ’ ve 

‘ Oh" ids Tthl rI* US - are just g0ing to * said Hazel 

slip, as though th mmg t0 ° ^ ar d for that , 3 said Cow- 
feed yo u here . 3 h C ° U d be n ° two wa ys about it. ‘We’ll 

‘but some of ^ u areel over it , 3 said Hazel firmly, 

doesn’t bother us * 3 ° S ^ ay ^ Te ’ re use d to it, and ram 

laughed^ Seemed taken aback for a moment Then he 

though it is possible^hat l aug * lter ls unknown to animals; 

inkling of it. The efF^t- °fr &nd e ^ e pbants may have some 
eifect on Hazel ar ,A *__ 


rbe symptom of some u C j W f' s tkat Cowslip was showin, 
thought that he mig-ht h *°^ d lsea se Blackberry clear! 
away. Cowslip saidnot-b-, 6 g< ? ng }? atta P k them and backei 
Hazel and Blackberrv ti ^ bis eene laughter continued 
as though he had bee 1116 r and scut tled up the neares 
Hpkin, who was small erio* 1 t5 rret Half-way up they me 
°'Hi? r I° Und and f oUow thL t0 let them pass and ther 

f ° r ^ay, cold They a all lg £ ead u 7 The m *^ ht was dark anc 
*Go above ground to f eed . ** Unched them selves m the 
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grass and nibbled, while the ram i an off their fur m streams 
My goodness, Hazel,’ said Blackberry, ‘did you reallv 
™ [° SlI J ay * Thls IS ternWe' I was just going to eat what- 
ever it is they have and then go to sleep What’s the idea?’ 

X don t know,’replied Hazel ‘I suddenly felt I had to get 

FWiTh 1 T: C "P Ur C ° mpany 1 can see what’s troubling 
river, though he 11 get over it, I dare say There « something 

MoXtauh C rabbUS D ° you l ' n °"' *** stonl 

‘Tlicy do what?’ 

Hazel explained Blackberry was as much at a loss as he 
had been himself ‘But I’ll tell you another thing,’ he said 

wafT 5 T n 1 S °, fa , r Wr ° ng They do sln S ^ke the birds I 
as m a burrow belonging to a rabbit called Bctony His 

hke amb n ttCr ^ ShC T makmg a noise over them rather 
„ , a rob,bl ln autumn To send them to sleep, she said It 
made me feel queer, I can tell you ’ 

nd what do you think of them, Hlao-roo?’ asked Hazel 
tell vnn 7 ^ VC 7 mCC and kmd ’’ answered Pipkin, ‘but I’ll 
cafe iT ? Cy T kC mC Tbey aIJ secm ternbly sad I 
tbs bctete When thcy ’ re SO b,g and strong and have 
Novete 1 WaiTen ® Ut ? ey put me in rmnd of trees m 
brought m hi expc f* m bcm S slU Y though, Hazel You 
‘No vn ’ a ? d 1 m sure lt: must be a fi ue, safe place ’ 
perfccdy ngteh ing M SlUy 1 had t n ’Realized it, but you’re 
minds ’ ght They a seem t0 have something on their 

'™ d ™’* W why 
Peril a nc m > T 1Cy don f the warren, anytlung hke 
sad ’ P hCy VG had SOme sort of double that’s Jeff them 

going^o stav t^° W be , cause they don ’t te]I ns But if we’re 
We can’t fJht'SJT Th ^ t0 t0 get ° n Wlth them 

them fighbng iTs^ eni tD ° blg And we d ™’t want 

tboug d h°?hte eV \ th,ey f n fight ’ Hazd ’ smd Pipkin. «AJ- 

“ n b ^t y . don ’ , s ““ “■ «* 5 * - - 
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'You notice a lot, don’t you, Hlao-roo?* said Hazel. { Do 
you notice it’s raining harder than ever? I’ve got enough 
grass m my stomach for a bit We’ll go down again now, but 
let’s keep to ourselves for a while.’ 

‘Why not sleep ?’ said Blackberry. ‘It’s over a night and a 
day now and I’m dropping.’ 

They returned down a different hole and soon found a 
dry, empty burrow, where they curled up together and 
slept in the warmth of their own tired bodies. 

When Hazel woke he perceived at once that it was morn¬ 
ing - some time after sunrise, by the smell of it. The scent of 
apple blossom was plain enough. Then he picked up the 
fainter smells of buttercups and horses. Mingled with these 
came another. Although it made him uneasy, he could not 
tell for some moments what it was. A dangerous smell, an 
unpleasant smell, a totally unnatural smell — quite close 
outside. a smoke smell - something was burning. Then he 
remembered how Bigwig, after his reconnaissance on the 
previous day, had spoken of the little white sticks in the 
grass That was it. A man had been walking over the 

ground outside. That must have been what had awakened 
him. 


Hazel lay in the warm, dark burrow with a delightful 
sense of security He could smell the man The man could 
not smell him All the man could smell was the nasty smoke 
he was making He fell to thinking of the shape in the well- 
pit, and then dropped into a drowsy half-dream, in which 

W h r a V aid that was a11 a trick of 1118 to disguise 
Poison-tree and put the stones in the wall, to 

acauainwf W iiIS s attention while he himself was getting 
acquainted with Nildro-hain. 

Stir / r o d n a J ld tUmed m his slee P, murmuring, Sayn 
touched ml S™”" nice, mother?’) and Hazel, 
rolled over f that he must be dreaming of old days, 

thlt mZ I" t0 glVC him room to settle a S ain ’ At 

down some 5 ° wev f rj be heard a rabbit approaching 

anlstaZir u Wh ° ever * was > he was calling “ 
p g as well, Hazel noticed — m an unnatural way. 
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The sound, as Blackberry had said, was not unlike bird-song 
As he came closer, Hazel could distinguish the word 

‘Flay rah 1 Flay rah /5 

The voice was Strawberry’s Pipkin and Blackberry were 
waking, more at the stamping than the voice, which was 
thin and novel, not striking tlirough their sleep to any deep 
instinct Hazel slipped out of the burrow into the run and at 
once came upon Strawberry busily thumping a hind leg on 
the hard earth floor 

‘My mother used to say, “If you were a horse the ceiling 
would fall down ’ 5 , 5 said Hazel ‘Why do you stamp under¬ 
ground ?5 

‘To waTce everyone , 5 answered Strawberry ‘The ram 
went on nearly all night, you know We generally sleep right 
through the early morning if it’s rough weather But it’s 
turned fine now 5 

‘Why actually wake everybody, though ?5 

‘Well, the man’s gone by and Cowslip and I thought the 
flayrah ought not to he about for long If we don’t go and 
get it the rats and rooks come and I don’t like fighting rats I 
expect it’s all m a day’s work to an adventurous lot like you 5 

1 1 don’t understand 5 

‘Well , come along with me I’m just going back along this 
run for Nildro-ham We haven’t got a litter at present, you 
see, so she’ll come out with the rest of us 5 

Other rabbits were making their way along the run and 
Strawberry spoke to several of them, more than once 
remarking that he would enjoy taking their new friends 
across the field Hazel began to realize that he liked Straw¬ 
berry On the previous day he had been too tired and 
bewildered to size him up But now that he had had a good 
sleep, he could see that Strawberry was really a harmless, 
decent sort of fellow He was touchingly devoted to the 
beautiful Nildro-hain, and he evidently had moods of 
gaiety and a great capacity for enjoyment As they came up 
into the May morning he hopped over the ditch and skipped 
into the long grass as blithe as a squirrel He seemed quite 
to have lost the preoccupied air that had troubled Hazel the 
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night before. Hazel himself paused in the mouth of the hole, 
as he always had behind the bramble curtain at home, and 
looked out across the valley. 

The sun, risen behind the copse, threw long shadows from 
the trees south-westwards across the field. The wet grass 
g ittered and near-by a nut-tree sparkled irridescent, wink* 
mg and gleaming as its branches moved in the light wind. 
e rook was swollen and Hazel’s ears could distinguish 
e eeper, smoother sound, changed since the day before 

C t, een , C0 P se an d the brook, the slope was covered 
wit pa e lilac lady’s smocks, each standing separately in 
e grass a frail stalk of bloom above a spread of cressy 
eaves I he breeze dropped and the little valley lay com* 
T y T * hfld m long beams of light and enclosed on 
Sr*? S l e by the lules of the woods Upon tins clear stillness, 

cuckoo ° n ^ SUrfaCe ° f a P ° o1 ’ feU the callm 2 of a 

hol^ Sa ^ C ’ 3 Hazel, 9 said Cowslip behind him in the 

vou silfbTH IT rC USed to takm S a good look round when 

hS Sh “L ere we generail y g° strai s ht * 

from Cow<j 1 ° mean to a frer his ways or take instructions 

wasno noinff *° ° ne had pushed and there 

ditch to the T er ? n ^ ° ver tn h es He hopped across the 
Several rabbit<T ^ an< ^ looked round him again 

a distant hecwTT grinning down the field towards 

bloom. He saw & Wltb £ reat patches of may- 

fiickmg the wet STf a T Sllver and went to join them, 
cat Ct ° ff hls front Paws step by step, like a 



these fellows have 'Ynnb V r been ^°°* an g after you as well as 

and I really SL?ko terTO ’ Hazel >’ saidBi ^g-‘ &lver 

we’ve all made a bier JT ag f n ‘ If y° u ask me, I reckon 

"tong and nothing^ better ' Even * Flver ’ s 

warren, I’d still cJf. T , bi f has happened back at the old 
along to feed ? ’ ^ ve re better off here Are you coming 

asked^Hazel!^ S buSmess about going to feed, do you know ? ’ 
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‘Haven’t they told you? Apparently there’s flayrah to be 
had down the fields Most of them go every day ’ 

(Rabbits usually eat grass, as everyone knows But more 
appetizing food, e g lettuce or carrots, for which they will 
make an expedition or rob a garden, is flayrah ) 

‘Flayrah? But isn’t it rather late in the morning to raid a 
garden?’ said Hazel, glancing at the distant roofs of the 
farm behind the trees 

‘No, no,’ said one of the warren rabbits, who had over¬ 
heard him ‘The flayrah’s left m the field, usually near the 
place where the brook rises We either eat it there or bring 
it back - or both But we’ll have to bring some back today 
The ram was so bad last night that no one went out and we 
ate almost everything m the warren ’ 

The brook ran through the hedgerow, and there was a 
cattle-wade in the gap After the ram the edges were a 
swamp, with water standing in every lioof-print The 
rabbits gave them a wide berth and came through by another 
gap farther up, close to the gnarled trunk of an old crab- 
apple tree Beyond, surrounding a thicket of rushes, stood 
an enclosure of posts and rails half as high as a man Inside 
die king-cups bloomed and the brook whelmed up from 
its source 

On the pasture near-by Hazel could see scattered, russet- 
and-orange-coloured fragments, some with feathery, light- 
green foliage showing up against the darker grass They 
gave off a pungent, horsey smell, as if freshly cut It 
attracted him He began to sahvate and stopped to pass 
halo. Cowslip, coming up near-by, turned towards him 
with his unnatural smile But now Hazel, m lus eagerness, 
paid no attention Powerfully drawn, he ran out of the 
hedgerow towards the scattered ground He came to one of 
the fragments, sniffed it and tasted it It was carrot 
Hazel had eaten various roots in his life, but only once 
before had he tasted carrot, when a cart-horse had spilt a 
nose-bag near the home warren These were old carrots, 
some half-eaten already by mice or fly But to the rabbits 
they were redolent with luxury, a feast to drive all other 
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feelings out of mind. Hazel sat nibbling and biting, the rich, 
full taste of the cultivated roots filling him with a wave of 
p easure. e lopped about the grass, gnawing one piece 
after another, eating the green tops along with the slices. No 
one interrupted him. There seemed to be plenty for all. 

th* Tl u me ‘ mst,nctive ly. he looked up and sniffed 
them "u’ a* h,S , ca " tl0n was half-hearted. ‘If chi come, let 

wa^’wh , thought - ri1 fi ght the lot I couldn’t run, any- 
way What a country I What a warren! No wonder they’re 

Fill vn,,? w !^ S ? nd sme11 Ilke P nnces! ’ ‘Hullo, Pipkin’ 

of *y jp t0 t l( J ears ' more shivering on the banks 
01 streams for you, old chap' ’ 

Hawk e bit°! 1 ’ t hT k r W hOV f t0 Shlver in a wcek or two/ said 
Pd fohmv S m T h fuU ‘ 1 feeI so ™uch better for this ’ 
heather Hazel I wasn't myself in the 

underground * t S ^ ad wken Y ou know you can’t get 
* 1 h ° pe you ^erstand. 5 

shp what wr’r^ tenj5 ans f ered Haz eh ‘I’d better ask Cow- 
Stuff back to the warrend t0 ^ ab ° Ut ta ' dnS SOme ° f 

finished feedin/an!? l'™ th ®. s P rin S He had evidently 
paws. g nd Was wash mg his face with his front 

He^helked asked Hazel ‘Where 
'Not always roots’^ r T r . m Iearmn g/ he thought 

a s you’ll have noti ’ ce J P | ed Gowsli P-‘P^ese are last year’s, 
cleared out. It mav h su PP°se the remains are bemg 
apples: it all depend^ ^ nythin S “ roots, green stuff, old 
especially in good tumm omet unes there’s nothing at all, 
m ™ter, there’s nearlT W f ather But in hard weather, 

usually, or kale, or sometirZ ^ 78 S ° methin S- Bi S r0ots > 
know.’ sometimes corn. We eat that too, you 

full of rabbits ^1 suppose^ 1 wkcde place ought to be 

there’s no V nt - err u p ted Cowslip, *- and 

Ns easy with these ro J° Urtune "Y oucou ldtrycarrymg. 

s - easier than anything except 
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lettuce You simply bite on one, take it back to the warren 
and put it m the great burrow I generally take two at a time, 
but then I’ve had a lot of practice Rabbits don’t usually 
carry food, I know, but you’ll learn It’s useful to have a ~ 
store The does need some for their young when they’re 
getting bigger, and it’s particularly convenient for all of us 
m bad weather Come back with me and I’ll help if you 
find the carrying difficult at first ’ 

It took Hazel some trouble to learn to grip half a carrot 
m his mouth and carry it, like a dog, across the field and back 
to the warren He had to put it down several times But 
Cowslip was encouraging and he was determined to keep up 
his position as the resourceful leader of the newcomers At 
his suggestion they both waited at the mouth of one of the 
larger holes to see how his companions were shaping They 
all seemed to be making an effort and doing their best, 
although the smaller rabbits - especially Pipkin - clearly 
found the task an awkward one 
'Cheer up, Pipkin,’ said Hazel ‘Think how much you’ll 
enjoy eating it tonight Anyway, I’m sure Fiver must find it 
as hard as you he’s just as small ’ 

I don’t know where he is,’ said Pipkin ‘Have you seen 
him?’ V 7 

Now that Hazel thought about it, he had not He became 
a little anxious, and, as he returned across the field with 
Cowslip, did his best to explain something of Fiver’s peculiar 
temperament ‘I do hope he’s all right,’ he said ‘I think 
perhaps I’ll go and look for him when we’ve carried this 
next lot Have you any idea where he might be?’ 

He waited for Cowslip to reply but he was disappointed 
After a few moments Cowslip said, ‘ Look, do you see those 
jackdaws hanging round the carrots? They’ve been a 
nuisance for several days now I must get someone to try to 
,CC P them off until we’ve finished carrying But they’re 
really too big for a rabbit to tackle Now sparrow's -’ 

^What’s that got to do with Fiver?’ asked Hazel sharply 

In fact,’ said Cowslip, breaking into a run, ‘I’ll go my- 
self } 
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nicfrrm s 1101 en £ a S e dlc jackdaws and Hazel saw hi; 

foined Carr °! Star . t back ^th it. Annoyed, 1 

returned tno- th * 1 an< ^ Dandelion and the three of thei 

sudden! vrJ* & h^' came U P t0 the warren bank l 

suddenly caught sight of Fiver. He was s ,*rin«r 


some wav fwT ^lu^u 0 ^ ^ CW trCe 021 tbe ed & e tbe C0 P J 
carrot Haze?*^ he h ° CS ° f the warren - Putting down 1 
h4 onf he aCr ° S ^ SCrambIed TP the bank and join< 
said nothing re £ round under the low, close boughs. Fiv 

^ Aren'tvfifrn COn " t0 Stare 0ver the fieId 
at length h! ^f S t0 carr y> Fiv er?’ asked Haz 

H’lfhave nniT ° d ! fficu]£ once y°u get the hang of il 

voice!‘Dogs^youVerf 0 an " F — * • to 

'Fiver' Ar P J / bke do S s carrying sticks.’ 

to get angry bIcr U s7vou t0 mC angry? Fm not £ oin 
Iettag the others do all the''w“k.= ^ namES - But ^ 

Pm no\ooTl?rt°tTf 1 * u gCt angry/ said Fiven ‘ Bu 

listen to me ? Half of & S J? 16 , tr °uble. Why should the; 
Hazel, because you kno^T^^ 1>ia mad - You ’ re tu blame 
‘ So you don’t hko th m n0t and stlB y cu won’t listen. 

I think you’re wrono- 7? Warren an Y better even now? Well 
Why shouldn’t von ™ 7 er y° n e makes mistakes sometimes 
Hawkbit was wrong -u ndstake 3 Idee everybody else: 

‘Those are rabbits dm..,° f atber and you’re wrong now.'' 
squirrels with nuts Hm U tbere ’ trotting along like a lot oi 
‘Well, I’d that be right?’ 

squirrels and that maU COp i ed a good idea from tlie 
1)0 You suppose hem better ra hbits ’ 

out there because he haT ^£; ^ h ? eveT he k > P uts the roots 
He’s just throwing L Wbeart? What’s he up to?’ 
have had a good mJ ff ^h^h. How many rabbits 
lettuces, old turnips? You°kn men ’ s mbbish hea P s? Shot 

s fot poisoned. Filer ™ aU do > when we can. 

to shoot rabbits he’s had nl f ^ that And ^ he wanted 
he hasn’t done it. 5 F ent ^ c hances this morning. 

^emed to grow even smaIIer ^ ^ 
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on the hard earth ‘I’m a fool to try to argue , 5 he said 
miserably ‘ Hazel - dear old Hazel - it’s simply that I know 
there’s something unnatural and evil twisted all round this 
place I don’t know what it is, so no wonder I can’t talk 
about it I keep getting near it, though You know how you 
poke your nose against wire netting and push it up against 
an apple tree, but you still can’t bite the bark because of 
the wire I’m close to this - whatever it is - but I can’t grip 
it If I sit here alone I may reach it yet 5 

‘Fiver, why not do as I say ? Have a meal on those roots 
and then go underground and sleep You’ll feel all the 
better for it ’ 

‘I tell you I’ll have nothing to do with the place,’ said 
Fiver ‘As for going underground, I’d rather go back over 
the heather The roof of that hall is made of bones ’ 

‘No, no - tree roots But after all, you were underground 
all night ’ 

‘I wasn’t , 5 said Fiver 
‘What ? Where were you then'” 

‘Here ’ 

‘All night' 3 ’ 

‘Yes A yew tree gives good shelter, you know 5 
Hazel was now seriously worried If Fiver’s horrors had 
kept him above ground all night in the ram, oblivious of cold 
and prowling elil, then clearly it was not going to be easy to 
talk him out of them He was silent for some time At last he 
said, ‘What a shame' I still think you’d do better to come 
and join us But I’ll let you alone now and come and see 
iow you’re feehng later Don’t go eating the yew tree, 
cither ’ ’ 

Fiver made no reply and Hazel went back to the field 
The day was certainly not one to encourage foreboding 
y m-Frith it was so hot that the lower part of the field was 
mmid The air was heavy with thick, herbal smells, as 
lough it were already late June, the water-mint and 
jnorjoram, not yet flowering, gave off scent from their 
caves and here and there an early meadow-sweet stood in 
°om The chiff-chaff was busy all morning, high m a silver 
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birch near the abandoned holes across the dip; and from 
eep m the copse, somewhere by the disused well, came the 
beautiful song of the blackcap By early afternoon there was 
a . ess 0i beat, and a herd of cows from the higher fields 
s^ow y grazed their way down into the shade. Only a few of 
tne rabbits remained above ground. Almost all were asleep 
iri t e burrows. But still Fiver sat alone under the yew tree. 
In the early evening Hazel sought out Bigwig and to- 
ven t ure d into the copse behind the warren. At 
moved cautiously, but before long they grew 
con ent at finding no trace of any creature larger than a 

f JT h ^ e ’ s nothing to smell , 5 said Bigwig, ‘and no tracks. I 

ar^ G ° WS !° ld US n ° more than the truth. There really 

ern^/fiT 6 ^ ^ er ?‘ different from that wood where we 

scared ct'fF X 1VGr • ^ ^ on t m bid telling you. Hazel, I was 

‘So ij t 3 at m ^ t5 but I wasn’t going to show it/ 

this nW Tf answered Haze l ‘But I agree with you about 
tins place It seems completely clear. If we 

ms is odd, though 5 t>• • 



that led ™ 7 miaaie ot which was a rabbit-hoie 

ground was ° n 7 ^ tbe warren passages below. The 
mould. Where ffiL da T m P 5 ^h old leaves thick in the 

commotion The fatter!^ St ° p P ed there were si & ns ° f 
showers Some were h^ ' 6 ^ 5 been thrown U P in 
wet clots were hdr, on . th e brambles and a few flat, 

clump I n the ^ ou * ln °Pen ground beyond the 
scored with lon^ ^ earth had been laid bare and was 
narrow, rcrrular l ®^ ratc « es and furrows, and there was a 
carrots thev had ^ . about tlie same size as one of the 
sniffed and stared I ^ led t . h 1 at morning. The two rabbits 

‘The funny make nothin § of iit. 

‘ Xo - only rabbh “ ^ S , ao smel V said Bigwig, 
nian - that’s evervwhp 11 J ^7 ever Ywhere, of course And 
ba\ c nothin? to d*n t 7°' °° *hat smell might very well 
duough the wood and /lll kt f SUSlSthat a man walked 
“ man th;lt 'ore up this ^ound'/ 1 '' 5 SUCk d °"' n ‘ 11 WaSn t 
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drives them undei ground they still feel gregarious. Hazel 
noticed that almost all his companions seemed to have 
become friendly with the warren rabbits. Also, he found that 
whenever he moved into one group or another, the warren 
rabbits evidently knew who he was and treated him as the 
leader of the newcomers. He could not find Strawberry, but 

after a time Cowslip came up to him from the other end of 
the hall 


I m glad you’re here, Hazel,’ he said. * Some of our lot 

lC r P"C5s1lTl O' 53 cfAntr _1 TAT ^ 1 • f* 


you’d prefer.’ 6 

There is a rabbit saying, * In the warren, more stories than 
passages , and a rabbit can no more refuse to tell a story than 
an Irishman can refuse to fight Hazel and his friends con- 
terred After a short time Blackberry announced, ‘We’ve 
as e ^ azel to tell you about our adventures * how we made 
ou LJ° urne y bere and had the good luck to join you ’ 

WaS , an , uncorn fortable silence, broken only by 

bacf^el atdT™|. dismayed ’ *“ B “ d 

the^no harm“n*at?> he “ a ! ° W V ° ice ‘ ‘ Surdy 

dotffhkl I ? azeI Tdetly. ‘Let them tell us if they 

Howevef T Cy , haVe their own ways here.’ 
the other rabbit cont “ lued fo r some time, as though 

was wrong 1 n0t Care to m ention what they thought 

soJetW S vou«elf ‘l Bla< ; kberr y at last 1 You’ll have to say 

He spoke up agam’ ‘On'" N °i T hy s ? ouId you? rU d ° it- ’ 
that we bavp a „ ’ j n secon d thoughts, Hazel remembers 

tell you a storu g °r°-vi St ? ry ' teUer amon g us. Dandehon will 

way,’ he whiskered ' ahrairah - That ca n’t go wrong, any- 

W said Dandehon. 

King’s Lcttuce^h ered the St ° nes by the well-pit. ‘The 
believe.’ ’ b ° answered - ‘They think a lot of that, I 
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Dandelion took up his cue with the same plucky readiness 
that he had shown in the wood ‘I’ll tell the story of the 
King’s Lettuce,’ he said aloud 
‘We shall enjoy that,’ replied Cowslip immediately 
‘He’d better,’ muttered Bigwig 
Dandelion began 


15 The Story of the King’s Lettuce 

Don Alfonso ‘Eccovi ll medico, signore belle ’ 

Fenando and Gughclmo ‘Despim in maschcra, chc triste pellc 1 ’ 

Lorenzo da Ponte Cost fan Tulle 


‘They say that there was a time when El-ahrairah and lus 
followers lost all their luck Their enemies drove them out 
and they were forced to live down m the marshes ofKelfazm 
How where the marshes of Kelfazin may be I do not know, 
but at the time when El-ahrairah and his followers were 
living there, of all the dreary places m the world they were 
the dreariest There was no food but coarse grass and even 
the grass was mixed with bitter rushes and docks The 
ground was too wet for digging the water stood m any hole 
that was made But all the other animals had grown so 
suspicious of El-ahrairah and his tricks that they would not 
let him out of that wretched country and every day Prince 
Rainbow used to come walking through the marshes to 
make sure that El-ahrairah was still there Prmce Rainbow 
had the power of the sky and the power of the hills and Frith 
had told him to order the world as he thought best 

One day, when Prmce Rainbow was coming through the 
marshes, El-ahrairah went up to him and said, “Prmce 
Rainbow, my people are cold and cannot get underground 
because of the wet Their food is so dull and poor that they 
Will be ill when the bad weather comes Why do you keep 
us here against our will ^ We do no harm ” 
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. El-ahrairah/ 5 replied Prince Rainbow, “all the 
nimals know that you are a thief and a trickster. Now your 
tucks iiave caught up with you and you have to live here 
<7 e ^° u can P e f uade us that you will be an honest rabbit.” 
wnniiu T e sha11 never S et out,” said EI-ahrairah, “for I 
wits w aS ai ? edt0 ted m Y P e °ple to stop hving on their 
pike?” 1 y ° U Gt US ° Ut lf * can swbm across a lake full of 

trick Rainb °w 5 “for I have heard of that 

< . w r rS ’ ^" abrair ah, and I know how it is done 55 

Darzin’s </°a ^ can stea * the lettuces from King 

Uarzins garden?” asked EI-ahrairah. 

the aZ,/ n ? ’ DarZ1 f ruled over the biggest and richest of 

very fierce anrik “i ^ W ° rM at lhat time * His soIdiers were 
ditch and mi a a f ttuce S ar den was surrounded by a deep 

was near & by & th ° USand sentries da Y a nd night ft 
followers lived g^ 0 *” 011 the edge of the city where all his 

Darzm’s leltuces ^ talked of! ***** 

‘ “You can tr4 R f ln bow laughed and said, 
multiply your r>cr? t " abraira hj and if you succeed I will 
keep them out of e ^ e fY wbere a nd no one will be able to 
the world But what^ garden Rrom now till the end of 

>“»ed by the'soldiers a^d thf 7 h ,? P “ 15 that ^ wU * 
plausible rascal ” le WO]dd will be rid of a smooth, 

‘Nmv YoTa’ke hedgk ahrairah ' “ We sha11 see.” 

and snails m the maJL^ W f S , near-by, looking for slugs 

tween Prince Rainbow andvt ^ he ^ d what passed be ‘ 
to the great palace of tt • R " a hrairah. He slipped away 
i ewarded for warnino-k* mg Rarzin and begged to be 
‘ “King Darzin im against his enemies, 
ahrairah, hag sai ^ 3 , e s mffled 3 “that wicked thief, El- 

c °mmg to trick you and d l* teaI y ° Ur Iettuces a ^ he is 

r ^YgDarzin hurried / mt ° the g«den ” 

° r £ ;j^captain of the guard^ t0 ^ lettuce g ar den and sent 

,>CC ” 5, ° ,e n since thcsMd'was,sown^ “ NOt ° nC o{themhaS 

as sown Very soon now they will 
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be ready and then I mean to hold a great feast for all my 
people But I have heard that that scoundrel El-ahrairah 
means to come and steal them if he can You are to double 
the guards and all the gardeners and weeders are to be 
examined every day Not one leaf is to go out of the garden 
until either I or my chief taster gives the order ” 

‘The captain of the guard did as he was told That night 
El-ahrairah came out of the marshes of Kelfazin and went 
secretly up to the -great ditch With him was his trusty 
Captain of Owsla, Rabscuttle They squatted in the bushes 
and watched the doubled guards patrolling up and down 
When the morning came they saw all the gardeners and 
weeders coming up to the wall and every one was looked at 
by three guards One was new and had come instead of his 
uncle who was ill, but the guards would not let him m 
because they did not know him by sight and they nearly 
threw him into the ditch before they would even let him go 
home El-ahrairah and Rabscuttle came away in perplexity 
and that day, when Prince Rainbow came walking through 
the marshes, he said, “Well, well, Prince with the Thousand 
Enemies, where are the lettuces'”’ 

u “‘I am having them delivered,” answered El-ahrairah 
There will be rather too many to carry ” Then he and 
Rabscuttle went secretly down one of their few holes where 
there was no water, put a sentry outside and thought and 
talked for a day and a night 

‘ On the top of the hill near King Darzm’s palace there 
was a garden and here his many children and his chief 
followers’ children used to be taken to play by their mothers 
and nursemaids There was no wall round the garden It 
w as guarded only when the children were there at night 
11 was empty, because there was nothing to steal and no one 
Jn be hunted The next night Rabscuttle, who had been told 
ny El-ahrairah what he had to do, went to the garden and 
du g a scrape He hid in the scrape all night, and the next 
morning, when the children were brought to play, he slipped 
0ut and joined them There were so many children that each 
°ne of the mothers and nursemaids thought that he must 
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belong to somebody else but ac , 

as the children and D t ^ s he wa s about the same size 

able CS ” I"™ 11 * fferent to l0 °k at, he was 
of tricks and games J , sorne °f them Rabscuttle was full 
playing just as if he h ^ i-^ UltG SOon was running and 

When the time came foAhe ch if children MmseIf 
scuttle went too Th ae c bb d ren to go home, Rab- 

the guards saw Rabscuttle gate of the Clty and 

stopped him and askeH x v b^rzm’s son. They 

son said, “ You let h i WaS ^ Is mot b e G but the Kang’s 

“«■ rfras £ZiS:‘ 

he scurried off and ®f b f- Uttle g0t inside the Kang’s palace, 
here he hid all day But* 1 1^° ° ne ° f dark burrows; and 
his way to the rovafsto" ^ eTCmn S he «*>* out and made 
got ready for the w J lcre tbe food was being 

There were grasses ar5 f* 1 ^ IS c b*ef followers and wives, 
berries, for King Darzjn^ UUS a , nt * r °° ts and even nuts and 
da Y s ; through the wonHc ^ ? went everywhere in those 

jn the store-rooms and R a ^ ^ ds ’ ^bere were no soldiers 
h<= did all he could to^ke^ Ut c ^ there “ the dark And 
hinwelf. be food bad, except what he ate 

a sked him whether the SGnt ^ or *be chief taster and 

*? ^bat several of them ! iCCS were ready. The chief taster 

a ?f t p y had some brought into and that he had 

Good,” said th ™ b e stores. 

orught 55 g- We will have two or three 

•nut the next mo * 

Unt taken di Wlt h bad^stom^ 1 )^ ^ nd severa l of his people 
store ° n settm g ill, because if If Whatever they ate they 
TheT° 0ms and foiling the C^T 06 Was hi dmg in the 

S, C fc? scv cra, more lettuceTbruf 5 “ WaS brOU S hti " 

«Aft cr g fo Worsc but be got no better. In 

out again with the 

U-aiirf "? s 1,1 and that Rabsr,, ’o'T ’j Whcnheheard that 
‘ ' lrJIrah *» to work „ "f ’r 3 d0ne aI! ** wanted, 

disguise himself. He clipped his 
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white tail and made Rabscuttle nibble his fur short and 
stain it with mud and blackberries Then he covered him¬ 
self all over with trading strands of goose-grass and big 
burdocks and he even found ways to alter his smell At last 
even his own wives could not recogmze him, and EI- 
ahrairah told Rabscuttle to follow some way behind and 
off he went to King Darzm’s palace But Rabscuttle waited 
outside, on the top of the hill 

‘When he got to the palace, El-ahiairah demanded to see 
the captain of the, guard “ You are to take me to the King,” 
he said “ Prince Rainbow has sent me He has heard that 
the King is dl and he has sent for me, from the distant land 
beyond Kelfazm, to find the cause of his sickness Be quick 1 
I am not accustomed to be kept waiting ” 

‘ “How do I know this is true?” asked the captain of the 
guard 

1 “It is all one to me,” replied El-ahrairah “What is the 
sickness of a little king to the chief physician of the land 
beyond the golden river of Frith ? I will return and tell 
Pnnce Rainbow that the king’s guard were foolish and gave 
mc suc h treatment as one might expect from a crowd of 
flea-bitten louts ” 

He turned and began to go away, but the captain of the 
guard became frightened and called him back El-alirairah 
allowed himself to be persuaded and the soldiers took him 
to the king 

After five days of bad food and bad stomach, the king was 
not inclined to be suspicious of someone who said that Prince 
Rainbow had sent him to make him better Pie begged El- 
ahrairah to examine him and promised to do all he said 
‘El-ahrairali made a great business of examining the king 
He looked at his eyes and his cars and his teeth and his 
droppmgs and the ends of his claws and he inquired what 
he had been eating Then he demanded to sec the royal 
store-rooms and the lettuce-garden When he came back he 
looked very gra\e and said, “Great king, I know well what 
sorry news it wall be to you, but the cause of vour cicknoss , s 
those very lettuces by w Inch y ou set such store ” 
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' “ J he !ett f es ? ” cried King Darzin. “ Impossible! They 
night ,P own 10m & ood > healthy seed and guarded day and 

h i .ll t n las! ”r aid J EI ' ahra;raI h “* know well! But they 
in mfec . tcd b V thc dreaded Lousepedoodlc, that flics 

-* Zfu C ' reaSI ” S throu S h the Gunpat of the Cludge 

Awnan y VIrus dear me, yes! — isolated by the purple 
Polcev Th matunn s 111 the grey-green forests of the Oltey 
simnlV i,- ' S> y ° U u ” derstan d, ts to put the matter for you in 
are P eer f ! ’ mS0 ? r a . S 1 can Medically speaking, there 
you ” m com P exi ties with which I will not weary 

l ll^ nnot beIleve it.” said the king. 

Drove' fL™ 1 ’? couise,’ 1 said El-ahiairah, "will be to 
ill Tel] tlie^ 01 ] i Ut We need not make one of your subjects 
■ Se sowfe rS g ° 0Ut and take a prisoner ” 
was Rabscufrl? Went . out and ^ le first creature they found 

through the gatef andfmo rh "/^ They dragged 

much the better' DisSstm ^“ Nast y creature! So 

‘Rabscuttle did so SdTnf, ^ eat that lettuce! ” 
and thrash about He H ck ° ri • afterwar *. he be S an to moa ? 
eyes He gnawed at t-hr n d m convuIsi °ns and rolled his 

‘ “He if"l,v El°r nd *°* ed at the “° uth - 
exceptionally bad’one ‘He must have got an 

infection is particularly deadlv T P robabIe . the 

let us be thankful it was no7v rabbltS ’ But m an ^ event ’ 
served our purpose ThZ u YoUr Ma J est y* Well, he has 
Your Majesty/ 5 went J pi m ° ut! 1 w °uld strongly advise 
lettuces where thev am r “ a firairah 5 “not to leave the 

seed. The 3 st/adVf ^ a » d flower and 

but you must get nd of them 55 1 ^ dlsa PP ointin ^ 

'At that moment, as luck u 

captam of the guard, with Yon* ltj m carae the 

‘ “Your Majesty he cried hed S eh °S- 

the marshes of Kelfazin The propte'oT'n r ? Urns fr ° m 
mustering for war . They say they zjcoming 
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Majesty’s garden and steal the royal lettuces May I have 
your Majesty’s order to take out the soldiers and destroy 
them?” 

‘ “Aha 1 ” said the king, “ I have thought of a trick worth 
two of that ‘Particularly deadly to rabbits ’ Well' Well' 
Let them have all the lettuces they want In fact, you are to 
take a thousand down to the marshes of Kelfazin and leave 
them there Ho 1 Ho' What a ioke' I feel all the better for 
it'” 

‘“Ah, what deadly cunning'” said El-ahrairah “No 
wonder Your Majesty is ruler of a great people I believe 
you are already recovering As with many illnesses, the cure 
is simple, once perceived No, no, I will accept no reward 
In any case, there is nothing here that would be thought of 
value m the shining land beyond the golden river of Frith I 
have done as Prince Rainbow required It is sufficient 
Perhaps you will be so good as to tell your guards to 
accompany me to the foot of the hill?” He bowed, and left 
the palace 

‘Later that evening, as El-ahrairah was urging Ins rabbits 
to growl more fiercely and run up and down m the marshes 
of Kelfazin, Pnnce Rainbow came over the river 
‘ “El-ahrairah,” he called, “am I bewitched?” 

‘ “It is quite possible,” said El-ahrairah “The dreaded 
Lousepedoodle —” 

‘ “There are a thousand lettuces m a pile at the top of the 
marsh Who put them there ? ” 

‘ “ I told you they were being delivered,” said El-alirairah 
You could hardly expect my people, weak and hungry 
as they are, to carry them all the way from King Darzm’s 
garden However, they will soon recover now, under the 
treatment that I shall prescribe I am a physician, I may 
say, and if you have not heard as much, Prince Rainbow, 
you may take it that you soon will, from another quarter 
Rabscuttle, go out and collect the lettuces ” 

‘Then Prince Rainbow saw that El-alirairah had been as 
good as his word, and that he himself must keep his promise 
too He let the rabbits out of the marshes of Kelfazin and 
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they multiplied everywhere. And from that day to this, no 
power on earth can keep a rabbit out of a vegetable gar en, 
for El-ahrairah prompts them with a thousand tricks, tie 
best in the world. 5 


16. Silver weed 

He said, ‘Dance for me 5 and he said, 

‘You are too beautiful for the wind 
To pick at, or the sun to burn ’ He said, 

‘ I’m a poor tattered thing, but not unkind 
To the sad dancer and the dancing dead ’ 

Sidney Keyes Four Postures of Death 


‘Well done/ said Hazel, as Dandelion ended. 

‘He’s very good, isn’t he?’ said Silver. ‘We’re lucky, to 
have him with us. It raises your spirits just to hear him 
‘That’s put their ears flat for them/ whispered Bigwig" 
‘Let’s just see them find a story-teller to beat him. 3 

They were all in. no doubt that Dandelion had done them 
credit Ever since their arrival most of them had felt out o 
their depth among these magnificent, .well-fed strangers, 
with their detached manners, their shapes on the wall, their 
elegance, their adroit evasion of almost all questions — above 
all, their fits of un-rabbit-like melancholy. Now, their own 
story-teller had shown that they were no mere bunch o 
tramps Certainly, no reasonable rabbit could withhold 
admiration They waited to be told as much, but after a few 
moments realized with surprise that their hosts were 
evidently less enthusiastic. 

Very nice, said Cowslip. He seemed to be searching for 
something more to say, but then repeated, ‘Yes, very nice. 
An unusual tale. 5 

ke must know it, surely ? 5 muttered Blackberry to 
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‘I always think these traditional stones retain a lot of 
charm,’ said another of the rabbits, ‘especially when they’re 
told in the real, old-fashioned spirit ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Strawberry ‘Conviction, that’s what it needs 
You really have to believe m El-ahrairah and Prince Ram- 
bow, don’t you 7 Then all the rest follows ’ 

‘Don’t say anything, Bigwig,’ whispered Hazel for Big¬ 
wig was scuffling his paws indignantly ‘You can’t force 
them to like it if they don’t Let’s wait and see what they can 
do themselves ’ Aloud, he said, ‘ Our stories haven’t changed 
m generations, you know After all, we haven’t changed 
ourselves Our lives have been the same as our fathers’ and 
their fathers’ before them Things are different here We 
realize that, and we think your new ideas and ways are very 
exciting We’re all wondering what kind of things you tell 
stones about ’ 

‘Well, we don’t tell the old stories very much,’ said Cow¬ 
slip ‘ Our stones and poems are mostly about our own lives 
heie Of course, that Shape of Laburnum that you saw - 
that’s old-fashioned now El-ahrairah doesn’t really mean 
much to us Not that your friend’s story wasn’t very charm- 
ln g,’ he added hastily 

‘El-ahrairah is a tnckster,’ said Buckthorn, ‘and rabbits 
will always need tncks ’ 

‘No,’ said a new voice from the further end of the hall, 
beyond Cowslip ‘Rabbits need dignity and above all, the 
will to accept their fate ’ 

We think Silverweed is one of the best poets we’ve had for 
many months,’ said Cowslip ‘ His ideas have a great follow- 
ln g Would you like to hear him now ? ’ 

Yes, yes,’ said voices from all sides ‘ Silverweed 1 ’ 

Hazel,’ said fiver suddenly, ‘ I want to get a clear idea of 
oils Silverweed, but I daren’t go closer by myself Will you 
come with me 7 ’ 

Why, fiver, whatever do you mean 7 What is there to be 
afraid of 7 ’ 

Oh, Trith help me’’ said river, trembling, ‘I can smell 
mm from here He terrifies me ’ 
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c Oh, Fiver, don’t be absurd 1 He just smells the same as 
the rest of them 5 

c He smells like barley rained down and left to rot in the 
fields. He smells like a wounded mole that can’t get under¬ 
ground 5 

c He smells like a big. fat rabbit to me, with a lot of carrots 
inside But I’ll come with you 5 

When they had edged their way through the crowd to the 
far end of the burrow, Hazel was surprised to realize that 
Silverweed was a mere youngster. In the Sandleford warren 
no rabbit of his age would have been asked to tell a story, 
except perhaps to a few friends alone. He had a wild, 
desperate air and his ears twitched continually As he began 
to speak, he seemed to grow less and less aware of his 
audience and continually turned his head, as though 
listening to some sound, audible only to himself, from the 
entrance tunnel behind him But there was an arresting 
fascination in his voice, like the movement of wind and light 
on a meadow, and as its rhythm entered into his hearers the 
whole burrow became silent 


The wind is blowing, blowing over the grass. 

It shakes the willow catkins, the leaves shine silver. 

Where are you going, wind ? Far, far away 
Over the hills, over the edge of the world. 

Take me with you, wind, high over the sky. 

will go with you, I will be rabbit-of-the-wind, 

Into the sky, the feathery sky and the rabbit. 

The stream is running, running over the gravel, 

ofsjf 6 ^ roo ^ Irne ' t h e kingcups, the blue and gold 

Where are you going, stream ? Far, far away 
TaWwn 1 f beather > sliding away all rngbt 
I will o- C ' n u ^° U ’ stream ’ away in the starlight. 

Dm J °. U ’ 1 V/lU be rabbit-of-the-strim, 

roug the water, the green water and the rabbit 

The\ t * 3C l CaVCS come blowing, yellow and brown. 
Whr»re G m the dltches > ^ey tug and hang on the hedge. 

Into y T g ° mg ’ leavcs? Far > *r away 

** Carth we go, with the rain and the berries. 
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Take me, leaves, O take me on your darl journey 
I will go with you, I will be rabbit-of-thc-lcai.es, 

In the deep places of the earth, the earth and the rabbit 


Frith lies in the evening si y The clouds arc red about him 
I am here, Lord Frith, I am running through the long grass 
O take me with you, dropping behind the woods, 

I ar away, to the heart oflight, the silence 
I or I am ready to give you my breath, my life, 

‘lie shining circle of the sun. the sun and the rabbit 
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Fiver was already beyond them and thrusting towards the 
arthei entrance tunnel Hazel felt that lie must follow hun. 
ut after all the trouble that he himself had taken to be 
rien y, he felt so cross at the way in which Fiver had 
antagonized their new friends that as he passed Bigwig, he 
sai , Gome and help me to get some sense into him The 
ast t mg we want is a fight now.’ He felt that Fiver really 
deserved a short touch of Bigwig. 

They followed Fiver up the run and overtook him at the 
entrance Before either of them could say a woid, he turned 
and began to speak as though they had asked him a question 
You xelt it, then? And you want to know whether I did? 
Of course I did That’s the worst part of it There isn’t any 
, e s P ea ^ s the truth So long as he speaks the truth it 
, ji e ° y ~ ^at s w hat you’re going to say, isn’t it? I’m 
not blaming you, Hazel I felt myself moving towards him 

momTt r C n U r int ° another - But then at the last 

moment I drifted wide Who knows why ? It wasn’t my own 

me katT, “ ldent T ^re was just some little part of 

hall was ft ° f Hm * Dld 1 sa y the roof of that 

nan was made of bones ? TSJrvf Ttv m } r r n , 

that covers the whole skvand " u **** ° ^ 

Friths licrlrf o and we shall never see to go by 

SS A true “Tstmb f at >™ of ^ A 
'What on h des P e rate folly, Hazel ’ 

plexity. 1S a dus ? said Hazel to Bigwig in per- 

there,’ answered nitwlt of a P oet do 'J' n 

seems to think we sholw 1 kn °™ that much But why he 
him and his fancy talk - t0 have anything to do with 

can save your breatk tt L at ^ nore t h an I can imagine You 
us is the row you’ve ^ h< l 0nI y thi ng that’s bothering 

is, I’ll keep silver annT d Sllve ^ed, all I can say 

Fiver gazed 2 be just P lain Weed ’ 

icraedlarger than•vl* eyes., tha k kke a S’ 8 ’ 



« Where is the J .. _ 

-el interrupted him and „ he ^ sQ ^ ^ 
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'Fiver, I won’t pretend that I didn’t follow you up here to 
speak angrily You’ve endangered our good start in this 
warren -’ 

‘ Endangered •” cried Fiver ‘ Endangered ? Why, the 
whole place —’ 

‘Be quiet I was going to be angry, but you’re obviously so 
much upset that it would be pointless But what you are going 
to do now is to come underground with the two of us and 
sleep Come on 1 And don’t say any more for the moment ’ 

One respect m which rabbits’ lives are less complicated 
than those of humans is that they are not ashamed to use 
force Having no alternative, Fiver accompamed Hazel and 
Bigwig to the burrow where Hazel had spent the previous 
mght There was no one there and they lay down and slept 
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When the green field comes off like a lid 
Revealing what was much better hid, 

Unpleasant, 

And look' Behind, without a sound 
The woods have come up and are standing round 
In deadly crescent 
And the bolt is sliding in its groove. 

Outside the window is the black remover’s van. 

And now with sudden, swift emergence 
Come the women in dark glasses, the hump backed surgeons 
And the scissor-man 

W H Auden The Witnesses 


It was cold, it was cold and the roof was made of bones The 
roof was made of the interlaced sprays of the yew tree, stiff 
twigs twisted in and out, over and under, hard as ice and set 
with dull-red bemes ‘Come on, Hazel,’ said Cowslip 
We’re going to carry the yew berries home in our mouths 
and eat them in the great burrow Your friends must learn 
to do that if they want to go our way ’ ‘ No 1 No 1 ’ cncd Fiver, 
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‘Hazel, no 1 ’ But then came Bigwig, twisting in and ^ 

branches, his mouth full of beirics. ‘Book’ said Big* g> 
‘I can do it. I’m running another way Ask me w > 
Hazeli Ask me where! Ask me where’’ Then they 
running another way, running, not to the warren u ^ 
the fields m the cold, and Bigwig dropped the berne 
blood-red drops, red droppings hard as wire. It s no go ? 
he said ‘No good biting them. They’re cold.’ 

Hazel woke. He was in the burrow. He shivei ed. ? 

there no warmth of rabbit bodies lying close toge i 
Where was Fiver? He sat up. Near by, Bigwig was stirri ^ 
and twitching in his sleep, searching for warmth, try in § ^ 
press against another rabbit’s body no longer there* 
shallow hollow m the sandy floor where Fiver had lam \ 
not quite cold* but Fiver was gone. 

‘Fiver 1 ’ said Hazel m the dark. , 

As soon as he had spoken he knew there would be notepy 
He pushed Bigwig with his nose, butting urgently. Big' vl §' 


Fiver’s gone’Bigwig!’ # , ha< j 

Bigwig was wide awake on the instant and rlaze 
never felt so glad of his sturdy readiness. 

‘What did you say? What’s,wrong?’ 

‘Fiver’s gone 5 

‘Where’s he gone?’ , , 

‘Silf - outside It can only be silf You know he wou n 
go wandering about m the wairen. He hates it 5 

‘He’s a nuisance, isn’t he ? He’s left this burrow cold, too* 
You think he’s in danger, don t you ? You want to g° an 
look for him?’ . , 

‘Yes, I must He’s upset and over-wrought and it s 
not light yet There may be ehl, whatever Strawberry 
says ’ 


Bigwig listened and sniffed for a few moments. 

‘ It’s very nearly light,’ he said. ‘There’ll be light enough 
to And him by Well, I’d better come with you, I supp° s< y 
Don t worry - he can’t have gone far. But by the King s 
Lettuce 1 1 won’t half give him a piece of my mind when we 
catch him ’ r 7 
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* 1*11 hold him down while you hick him, if only w»e can 
find him Come on 1 ’ 

The} w ent up the run to the mouth of the hole and paused 
together ‘Since our friends aren’t here to push us,’ said 
Bigwig, ‘we mi) as w r cll make sure the place isn’t crawling 
with stoats and owls before w r c go out ’ 

At that moment a brown owl’s call sounded from the 
opposite wood It was the first call, and by msUnct they both 
crouched motionless, counting four heart-beats until the 
second followed 

‘It’s moving away,’ said Hazel 

How many field-mice say that every night, I w'onder ? 
You know the call’s deceptive It’s meant to be ’ 

Well, I can’t help it,’ said Hazel ‘ river’s somewhere out 
there and I’m going after him You were right, anyway It is 
hght — just ’ 

Shall we look under the yew tree first ? ’ 

But Fiver w'as not under the yew tree The hght, as it 
grew, began to show the upper field, while the distant hedge 
and brook remained dark, hncar shapes below Bigwig 
jumped down from the bank into the field and ran m a long 
curve across the wet grass He stopped almost opposite the 
ole by which they had come up, and Hazel joined lnm 
Here’s his line all right,’said Bigwig ‘Fresh, too From 
t e hole straight dowm towards the brook He won’t be far 
away ’ 

When raindrops are lying it is easy to see where grass has 
recently been crossed They followed the line down the field 
and reached the hedge beside the carrot-ground and the 
source of the brook Bigwig had been right when he said the 
me was fresh As soon as they had come through the hedge 
lc y saw Fiver He was feeding, alone A few fragments of 
carrot were still lying about near the spring, but he had left 
nese untouched and was eating the grass not far from the 

gnarled crab-apple tree They approached and he looked 

up 

Hazel said nothing and began to feed beside him He was 
now regretting that he had brought Bigwig In the darkness 
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before morning and the first shock of discovering that Fiver 
was gone,Bigwig had been a comfort and a stand-by. But now, 
as he saw Fiver, small and familiar, incapable of hurting 
anyone or of concealing what he felt, trembling in the wet 
grass, either from fear or from cold, his anger melted away. 
He felt only sorry for him and sure that, if they could stay 
alone together for a while, Fiver would come round to an 
easier state of mind But it was probably too late to persuade 
Bigwig to be gentle • he could only hope for the best. 

Contrary to his fears, however, Bigwig remained as silent 
as himself Evidently he had been expecting Hazel to speak 
first and was somewhat at a loss. For some time all three 
moved on quietly over the grass, while the shadows grew 
stronger and the wood-pigeons clattered among the distant 
trees. Hazel was beginning to feel that all would be well and 
that Bigwig had more sense than he had given him credit for, 
when Fiver sat up on his hind legs, cleaned his face with his 
paws and then, for the first time, looked directly at him, 

I m going now, 5 he said. C I feel very sad. I’d like to wish 
you well, Hazel, but there’s no good to wish you in this place. 
So just good-bye ’ 

‘But where are you going, Fiver?’ 

^Away To the hills, if I can get there 5 
‘By yourself, alone? You can’t. You’d die ’ 

You wouldn’t have a hope, old chap,’ said Bigwig, 
oomething would get you before m-Fnth ’ 

I\o, said Fiver very quietly ‘You are closer to death 
than I.’ 

Are you trying to frighten me, you miserable little lump 
oi chattering duckweed ? 5 cried Bigwig ‘ I’ve a good mind 
< Bigwig,’ said Hazel ‘Don’t speak roughly to him/ 
Why, you said yourself-’ began Bigwig, 
know But I feel differently now. I’m sorry, Bigwig. I 
was going to ask you to help me to make him come back to 
e warren. But now - well, I’ve always found that there 
"vvas something m what Fiver had to say. For the last two 
days I ve refused to listen to him and I still think he’s out of 
tus senses. But I haven’t the heart to drive him back to the 
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warren I really believe that for some reason or other the 
place is frightening him out of his wits I’ll go with him a 
little way and perhaps we can talk I can’t ask you to risk it 
too Anyway, the others ought to know what we’re doing 
and they won’t unless you go and tell them I’ll be back 
before m-Frith I hope we both shall ’ 

Bigwig stared Then he turned furiously on Fiver ‘You 
wretched little black beetle,’ he said ‘You’ve never learnt to 
obey orders, have you 3 It’s me, me, me all the time “Oh, 
I’ve got a funny feeling m my toe, so we must all go and 
stand on our heads’” And now we’ve found a fine warren 
and got into it without even having to fight , you’ve got to do 
your best to upset everyone 1 And then you risk the life of one 
of the best rabbits we’ve got, just to play nursey while you go 
wandering about like a moon-struck field-mouse Well, Vm 
finished with you, I’ll tell you plain And now I’m going 
back to the warren to make sure everyone else is finished 
with you as well And they will be - don’t make any mistake 
about that’ 

He turned and dashed back through the nearest gap m 
the hedge On the instant, a fearful commotion began on the 
farther side There were sounds of kicking and plunging A 
stick flew into the air Then a flat, wet clot of dead leaves 
shot clean through the gap and landed clear of the hedge, 
close to Hazel The brambles thrashed up and down Hazel 
and Fiver stared at each other, both fighting against the 
impulse to run What enemy was at work on the other side 
of the hedge 3 There were no cries - no spitting of a cat, no 
squealing of a rabbit - only the crackling of twigs and the 
tearing of the grass m violence 

By an effort of courage against all instinct. Hazel forced 
himself forward into the gap, with Fiver following A terrible 
sight lay before them The rotten leaves had been thrown up 
m showers The earth had been laid bare and was scored 
with long scratches and furrows Bigwig was lying on his 
side, his back legs kicking and struggling A length of 
twisted copper wire, gleaming dully m the first sunlight, was 
looped round Ins neck and ran taut across one fore-paw to 
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the head of a stout peg driven into the ground The running 
knot had pulled tight and was buried in the fur behind his 
ear. The projecting point of one strand had lacerated his 
neck and drops of blood, dark and red as yew berries, welled 
one by one down his shoulder. For a few moments he lay 
panting, his side heaving in exhaustion. Then again began 
the struggling and fighting, backwards and forwards, jerking 
and falling, until he choked and lay quiet 

Frenzied with distress, Hazel leapt out of the gap and 
squatted beside him Bigwig’s eyes were closed and his lips 
pulled back from the long front teeth in a fixed snarl He had 
bitten his lower lip and from this, too, the blood was run¬ 
ning. Froth covered his jaws and chest. 

‘Thlayh!’ said Hazel, stamping ‘Thlayh! Listen! You're 
in a snare - a snare! What did they say in the Owsla? Come 
on — think How can we help you ? 5 

There was a pause Then Bigwig’s back legs began to 
kick once more, but feebly. His ears drooped. His eyes 
opened unseeing and the whites showed blood-shot as the 
brown irises rolled one way and the other After a moment 
his voice came thick and low, bubbhng out of the bloody 
spume m his mouth. 

‘Owsla - no good - biting wire Peg - got to - dig out.’ 
A convulsion shook him and he scrabbled at the ground, 
covering himself in a mask of wet earth and blood. Then he 
was still again. 

‘Run, Fiver, run to the warren,’ cried Hazel ‘Get the 
others - Blackberry, Silver Be quick! He’ll die.’ 

Fiver was off up the field like a hare. Hazel, left alone, 
taed to understand what was needed What was the peg? 
ow was he to dig it out ? He looked down at the foul mess 
efore him. Bigwig was lying across the wire, which came 
out under his belly and seemed to disappear into the ground 
azel struggled with his own incomprehension. Bigwig had 
Sai 3 ■?" 1 ^* r ^ lat at ^ eas t he understood He began to scratch 
mto the soft earth beside the body, until after a time his 
c aws scraped against something smooth and firm As he 
pause , perplexed, he found Blackberry at his shoulder. 
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‘Bigwigjust spoke, 5 he said to him, ‘but I don’t think he 
can now He said, “ Dig out the peg ” What does that mean 9 
What have we got to do 9 5 

‘Wait a moment, 5 said Blackberry ‘Let me think, and 
try not to be impatient 5 

Hazel turned his head and looked down the course of the 
brook Far away, between the two copses, he could see the 
cherry tree where two days before he had sat with Black¬ 
berry and Fiver m the sunrise He remembered how Bigwig 
had chased Hawkbit through the long grass, forgetting the 
quarrel of the previous night m the joy of their arrival He 
could see Hawkbit runmng towards him now and two or 
three of the others - Silver, Dandelion and Pipkin Dande¬ 
lion, well in front, dashed up to the gap and checked, 
twitching and staring 

‘What is it, Hazel' 5 What’s happened 9 Fiver said -’ 
‘Bigwig’s m a wire Let him alone till Blackberry tells us 
Stop the others crowding round ’ 

Dandelion turned and raced back as Pipkin came up 
‘Is Cowslip coming 9 ’ said Hazel ‘Perhaps he knows -’ 
‘He wouldn’t come,’ replied Pipkin ‘He told Fiver to 
stop talking about it ’ 

‘Told him what 9 ’ asked Hazel incredulously But at that 
moment Blackberry spoke and Hazel was beside him in a 
flash 

‘This is it,’ said Blackberry ‘The wire’s on a peg and the 
peg’s m the ground - there, look We’ve got to dig it out 
Come on - dig beside it * 

Hazel dug once more, his fore-paws throwing up the soft, 
wetsoil and slipping against the hard sides of the peg Dimly, 
he was aware of the others waiting near-by After a time he 
was forced to stop, panting Silver took has place, and was 
followed by Buckthorn The nasty, smooth, clean, man- 
smelling peg was laid bare to the length of a rabbit’s ear, but 
still it did not come loose Bigwig had not moved He lay 
across the wire, torn and bloody, with closed eyes Buckthorn 
drew his head and paws out of the hole and rubbed the mud 
off his face 
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‘The peg’s narrower down there/ he said. ‘It tapers I 
think it could be bitten through, but I can’t get my teeth 
to it 9 


‘Send Pipkin in, 9 said Blackberry. ‘Pic’s smaller,’ 

Pipkin plunged into the hole. They could hear the wood 
splintering under Ins teeth - a sound hkc a mouse in a shed 
wainscot at midnight. Pie came out with his nose bleeding. 

‘The splinters prick you and its hard to breathe,’but the 
peg’s nearly through 5 

‘Fiver go m, 9 said Hazel. 

Fiver was not long in the hole Pie, too, came out bleeding. 

‘ It’s broken m two It’s free ’ 

Blackberry pressed his nose against Bigwig’s head. As he 
nuzzled him gently the head rolled sideways and back 
again. 


‘Bigwig,’ said Blackberry in his ear, ‘the peg’s out.’ 

There was no response. Bigwig lay still as before. A great 
fly settled on one of his ears Blackberry thrust at it angrily 
and it flew up, buzzing, into the sunshine. 

I think he’s gone, 5 said Blackberry ‘I can’t feel his 
bieathing.’ 


Hazel crouched down by Blackberry and laid his nostrils 
close to Bigwig’s, but a light breeze was blowing and he 
could not tell whether there was breath or not The legs 
were loose, the belly flaccid and limp He tried to think of 
what little he had heard of snares. A strong rabbit could 
reak his neck in a snare. Or had the point of a sharp wire 

pierced the wind-pipe? 

Bigwig, he whispered, ‘we’ve got you out. You’re free.’ 
igwig did not stir Suddenly it came to Hazel that if 
lgwig was dead — and what else could hold him silent in the 
~ dien himself must get the others away before the 

_ rea ^ oss could drain their courage and break their spirit 
Would lf the Y stayed by the body. Besides, the man 
come soon. Perhaps he was already coming, with his 
feun, to take poor Bigwig away They must go; and he must 

what S6e t * iat ad diem ~ even he himself - put 

t had happened out of mind, for ever. 
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‘ My heart has joined the Thousand, for my friend stopped 
running today,’ lie said to Blackberry, quoting a rabbit 
proverb 

‘If only it were not Bigwig,’ said Blackberry ‘What shall 
we do without him’” 

‘The others are waiting,’ said Hazel ‘We have to stay 
alive There has to be something for them to think about 
Help me, or it will be more than I can do ’ 

He turned away from the body and looked for Fiver 
among the rabbits behind lum But Fiver was nowhere to be 
seen and Hazel was afraid to ask for him, in case to do so 
should seem like weakness and a need for comfort 

‘Pipkm,’ he snapped, ‘why don’t you clean up your face 
and stop die bleeding ? The smell of blood attracts elil You 
know diat, don’t you p ’ 

‘Yes, Hazel I’m sorry Will Bigwig 
‘And another thing,’ said Hazel desperately ‘What was it 
you were telling me about Cowslip p Did you say lie told 
Fiver to be quiet p ’ 

‘Yes, Hazel Fiver came into the warren and told us about 
the snare, and that poor Bigwig 

‘Yes, all right And then Cowslip - p ’ 

‘ Cowslip and Strawberry and the others pretended not to 
hear It was ridiculous, because Fiver was calling out to 
everybody And then as we were running outSilver said to 
Cowslip, “Surely you’re coming p ” And Cowslip simply 
turned his back So then Fiver went up and spoke to lum 
very quietly, but I heard what Cowshp answered He said, 
“Hills or Inle, it’s all one to me where you go You hold your 
tongue ” And then he struck at Fiver and scratched his ear ’ 

‘ I’ll kill him,’ gasped a low, choking voice behind them 
They all leapt round Bigwig had raised his head and was 
supporting himself on his fore-paws alone His body was 
twisted and his hind-parts and back legs still lay along the 
ground His eyes were open, but his face was such a fearful 
mask of blood, foam, vomit and earth that he looked more 
like some demon-creature than a rabbit The immediate 
sight of him, which should have filled them with relief and 
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joy, brought only terror. They cringed away and none said 
a word. 


c X’ll kill him, 5 repeated Bigwig, spluttering through his 
fouled whiskers and clotted fur. ‘Help me, rot you! Can’t 
anyone get this stinking wire off me ? 5 He struggled, dragging 
his hind-legs. Then he fell again and crawled forward, 
trailing the wire through the grass with the broken peg 
snickering behind it 

‘Let him alone 15 cried Hazel, for now they were all 
pressing forward to help him. ‘ Do you want to kill him? Let 
him rest! Let him breathe! 5 

‘No, not rest,’ panted Bigwig. ‘I’m all right 5 As he spoke 
he fell again and immediately struggled up on his fore-paws 
as before ‘It’s my back legs. ’Won’t move. That Cowslip 1 

I’ll kill him! ’ 

‘Why do we let them stay in that warren?’ cried Silver. 
‘What sort of rabbits are they? They left Bigwig to die. You 
all heard Cowslip in the burrow. They’re cowards Let’s 
drive them out - lull them! Take the warren and live there 
ourselves 1 ’ 


‘Yes 1 Yes 1 ’ they all answered ‘Come on! Back to the 

wairen 1 Down with Cowslip 1 Down with Silverweed 1 Kill 
them 1 ’ 

0 embleer Frith r cried a squealing voice in the long 
grass 


At this shocking impiety, the tumult died away They 
ooked about them, wondering who could have spoken 
There was silence Then, from between two great tussocks of 
lair-grass came Fiver, his eyes blazing with a frantic urgency. 
He growled and gibbered at them like a witch-hare and 
those nearest to him fell back m fear. Even Hazel could not 
have said a word for his life They realized that he was 
speaking 


‘The warren? You’re going to the warren? You fools' 
That warren’s nothing but a death-hole! The whole nlare 
one foul ehl’s larder 1 It’s snared - everywhere, every day' 
That explains everything: everything that’s happened since 
we came here. 
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He sat still and his words seemed to come crawling up the 
sunlight, over the grass 

‘Listen, Dandehon You’re fond of stories, aren’t you? I’ll 
tell you one - yes, one for El-ahrairah to cry at Once there 
was a fine warren on the edge of a wood, overlooking the 
meadows of a farm It was big, full of rabbits Then one day 
the white blindness came and the rabbits fell sick and died 
But a few survived, as they always do The warren became 
almost empty One day the farmer thought, “I could in¬ 
crease those rabbits make them part of my farm - their 
meat, their skins Why should I bother to keep rabbits m 
hutches ? They’ll do very well where they are ” He began to 
shoot all elil - lendn, homba, stoat, owl He put out food for 
the rabbits, but not too near the warren For his purpose 
they had to become accustomed to going about m the fields 
and the wood And then he snared them - not too many as 
many as he wanted and not as many as would frighten them 
all away or destroy the warren They grew big and strong 
and healthy, for he saw to it that they had all of the best, 
particularly m winter, and nothing to fear - except the 
running knot m the hedge-gap and the wood-path So they 
lived as he wanted them to live and all the time there were a 
few who disappeared The rabbits became strange m many 
ways, different from other rabbits They knew well enough 
what was happening But even to themselves they pretended 
that all was well, for the food was good, they were protected, 
they had nothing to fear but the one fear, and that struck 
here and there, never enough at a time to drive them away 
They forgot the ways of wild rabbits They forgot El- 
ahrairah, for what use had they for tricks and cunning, living 
m the enemy’s warren and paying his price? They found out 
other marvellous arts to take the place of tricks and old 
stones They danced in ceremonious greeting They sang 
songs like the birds and made shapes on the walls, and 
though these could help them not at all, yet they passed 
the time and enabled them to tell themselves that they were 
splendid fellows, the very flower of Rabbitry, cleverer than 
magpies They had no Chief Rabbit - no, how could they? - 
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for a Chief Rabbit must be El-ahrairah to his warren and 
keep them from death: and here there was no death but one, 
and what Chief Rabbit could have an answer to that? 
Instead, Frith sent them strange singers, beautiful and sick 
like oak-apples, like robins 5 pm-cushions on the wild rose. 
And since they could not bear the truth, these singers, who 
might m some other place have been wise, were squeezed 
under the terrible weight of the warren’s secret until they 
gulped out fine folly - about dignity and acquiescence, and 
anything else that could make believe that the rabbit loved 
the shining wire But one strict rule they had; oh yes, the 
strictest No one must ever ask where another rabbit was 
and anyone who asked, “Where?” — except m a song or a 
poem—must be silenced To say “Where ? 55 was bad enough, 
but to speak openly of the wires — that was intolerable For 
that they would scratch and kill . 5 

He stopped No one moved. Then, m the silence, Bigwig 
lurched to his feet, swayed a moment, tottered a few steps 
towards Fiver and fell again Fiver paid him no heed but 
looked from one to another among the rabbits Then he 
began speaking again. 

And then we came, over the heather in the night Wild 

rabbits, making scrapes across the valley. The warren 

r f". c ^ n t s how themselves at once. They needed to 

t n what was best to be done But they hit on it quite soon. 

° p * nto warren and tell us nothing. Don’t you 

Se m j farmer only sets so many snares at a time and if one 

ra it les, the others will five that much longer. You 

suggested that Hazel should tell them our adventures, 

lackberry, but it didn’t go down well, did it? Who wants 

o near about brave deeds when he’s ashamed of his own, 

no who kkes an open, honest tale from someone he’s 

i ° ^° U want me to go on ? I tell you, every single 

h 51 ha PP ened fits kk e a bee in a foxglove. And kill 

’, y ° u say - and hel P ourselves to the great burrow? We 

Wes Iw I ° UrSelv , es to a roof ° f bones, hung with shining 
res. Help ourselves to misery and death!’ 

uver sank down into the grass Bigwig, still trailing his 
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trembling and his great size seemed only to add to his air of 
stricken misery. He cringed before them in the grass as 
Hazel waited, stern and motionless, with Silver at his side. 
Hazel, 5 said Strawberry, ‘are you going away? 5 

Hazel made no answer, but Silver said sharply, ‘What’s 
that to you? 5 

Take me with you 5 Thcie was no leply and he lepeated, 
Take me with you. 5 

We don t caie for creatuies who deceive us, 5 said Silver. 

. etter g° back to Nildro-hain. No doubt she’s less par¬ 
ticular. 5 

Stiawberry gave a kind of choking squeal, as though he 

had been wounded He looked from Silver to Hazel and 

* ^' i . ver ‘ At last, in a pitiful whisper, he said, 

1 lie wires. 5 

Silver was about to answer, but Hazel spoke first. 

Poor fell Can,C ° me Wlt ^ US ^ Sa ^ C -^ on,t say any more. 

A few minutes later the rabbits had crossed the cart-track 

n«nf Vai i 1S ec ^ mto t ^ ie c °pse beyond. A magpie, seeing some 
^ C ° ° ur ^d object conspicuous on the empty slope, flew 

a n Gr ° i °i ° ut ^ lat Ia y there was a splintered peg and 

a twisted length of wire 
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18 Watership Down 

I What is now proved was once only imagin’d 

William Blake The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 

It was evening of the following day The north-facing 
escarpment of Watership Down, m shadow since early 
mormng, now caught the western sun for an hour before 
twilight Three hundred feet the down rose vertically m a 
stretch of no more than six hundred - a precipitous wall, 
from the thm belt of trees at the foot to the ridge where the 
steep flattened out The light, full and smooth, lay like a gold 
rind over the turf, the furze and yew bushes, the few wind- 
stunted thorn trees From the ndge, the hght seemed to 
cover all the slope below, drowsy and still But down m the 
grass itself, between the bushes, m that thick forest trodden 
by the beetle, the spider and the hunting shrew, the moving 
hght was like a wind that danced among them to set them 
scurrying and weaving The red rays flickered m and out of 
the grass stems, flashing minutely on membranous wings, 
casting long shadows behind the thinnest of filamentary legs, 
breaking each patch of bare soil into a myriad individual 
grains The insects buzzed, whined, hummed, stndulated 
and droned as the air grew warmer m the sunset Louder yet 
calmer than they, among the trees, sounded the yellow- 
hammer, the linnet .and greenfinch The larks went up, 
twittering m the scented air above the down From the 
summit, the apparent immobility of the vast, blue distance 
was broken, here and there, by wisps of smoke and tmy, 
momentary flashes of glass Far below lay the fields green 
with wheat, the flat pastures grazed by horses, the darker 
greens of the woods They too, like the hillside jungle, were 
tumultuous with evening, but from the remote height turned 
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/ What is now proved was once only imagin’d 

William Blake The Marriage of Heaven and Hell 

It was evening of the following day The north-facing 
escarpment of Watership Down, in shadow since early 
morning, now caught the western sun for an hour before 
twilight Three hundred feet the down rose vertically m a 
stretch of no more than six hundred — a precipitous wall, 
from the thin belt of trees at the foot to the ridge where the 
steep flattened out The light, full and smooth, lay like a gold 
rind over the turf, the furze and yew bushes, the few wind- 
stunted thorn trees From the ridge, the light seemed to 
cover all the slope below, drowsy and still But down m the 
grass itself, between the bushes, m that thick forest trodden 
by the beetle, the spider and the hunting shrew, the moving 
light was like a wind that danced among them to set them 
scurrying and weaving The red rays flickered in and out of 
the grass stems, flashing minutely on membranous wings, 
casting long shadows behind the thinnest of filamentary legs, 
breaking each patch of bare soil into a myriad individual 
grains The insects buzzed, whined, hummed, stndulated 
and droned as the air grew warmer m the sunset Louder yet 
calmer than they, among the trees, sounded the yellow- 
hammer, the linnet and greenfinch The larks went up, 
twittering m the scented air above the down From the 
summit, the apparent immobility of the vast, blue distance 
was broken, here and there, by wisps of smoke and tiny, 
momentary flashes of glass Far below lay the fields green 
with wheat, the flat pastures grazed by horses, the darker 
greens of the woods They too, like the hillside jungle, were 
tumultuous with evening, but from the remote height turned 
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to stillness, their fierceness temper cd b> the air that lay 
between. 

At the foot of the tui f cliff, Hazel and his companions were 
crouching under the low branches of two or three spindle- 
trees Since the previous morning they had journeyed nearly 
three miles. Their luck had been good, for everyone who 
had left the warren was still alive. They had splashed through 
two brooks and wandered fearfully m the deep woodlands 
west of Ecchinswell. They had rested in the straw of a 
Starveall, or lonely barn, and woken to find themselves 
attacked by rats. Silver and Buckthorn, with Bigwig helping 
them, had covered the retreat until, once all were together 
outside, they had taken to flight. Buckthorn had been 
bitten m the foreleg and the wound, m the manner of a rat- 
bite, was irritant and painful Skirting a small lake, they had 
stared to see a great, grey fisher-bird that stabbed and 
paddled in the sedge, until a flight of wild duck had 
lightened them away with their clamour. They had crossed 
more than half a mile of open pasture without a trace of 
cover, expecting every moment some attack that did not 
come. They had heard the unnatural humming of a pylon in 
e summer air; and had actually gone beneath it, on 
iver s assurance that it could do them no harm. Now they 
ay un er the spindle-trees and sniffed in weariness and 
doubt at the strange, bare country round them 

mce eavmg the warren of the snares they had become 
arier, s ewder, a tenacious band who understood each 
Tv,f r + an + i, W ? r ed ^°fl e ther. There was no more quarrelling, 
had rnm a i° Ut tbe warren had been a grim shock. They 
other’* e 6 C ° Ser t°fl e ther, relying on and valuing each 
on nofh^ Pa i ltlC l They knew that it was on these and 
soine- to f C f tkat ! keir depended, and they were not 
spite of H a aS P ^ tIUn ? they P ossess ed between them. In 
oflmw S f° rtS beslde the snare > there was not one 
wig was d ° had not turned sick at heart to think that Big- 

hefomc n d fThe^ n WO * dered > Blackberry, what would 

Buckthorn and PhSkm^p 10 ^ Haze ^ without Blackberry, 
na ripkm - Bigwig would have died. Without 
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himself he would have died, for which else, of them all, 
would not have stopped running after such punishment p 
There was no more questioning of Bigwig’s strength, Fiver’s 
insight, Blackberry’s wits or Hazel’s authority When the 
rats came, Buckthorn and Silver had obeyed Bigwig and 
stood their ground The rest had followed Hazel when he 
roused them and, without explanation, told them to go 
quickly outside the barn Later, Hazel had said that there 
was nothing for it but to cross the open pasture and under 
Silver’s direction they had crossed it, with Dandelion run¬ 
ning ahead to reconnoitre When Fiver said the iron tree was 
harmless they believed him 

Strawberry had had a bad time His misery made him 
slow-v itted and careless and he was ashamed of the part he 
had played at the warren He was soft and more used than 
lie dared admit to indolence and good food But he made no 
complaint and it was plain that lie was determined to show 
what he could do and not to be left behind He had proved 
useful m the woodland, being better accustomed to thick 
woods than any of the others ‘He’ll be all right, you know, 
ifwc give him a chance,’ said Hazel to Bigwig by the lake 
‘So he darned well ought to be,’ replied Bigwig, ‘the great 
dandy’ - for by their standards, Strawberry w as scrupulously 
clean and fastidious ‘Well, I won’t have lum brow-beaten, 
Bigwig, mind That won’t help him ’ This Bigwig had 
accepted, though rather sulkilv Yet he himself had become 
less overbearing The snare had left him weak and over¬ 
wrought It was lie who hid giv cn the ilirm in the bam, for 
lie could not sleep and at the sound of scratching had started 
up at once He would not let Silver and Buckthorn fight 
alone, but lie had felt obliged to lcav e the v orst of it to them 
For the first time m lus life, Bigwig had found himself driven 
to moderation and prudence 
As the sun sank lower and touched the edge of the cloud- 
belt on the hon/on, Ilazel came out from under the branches 
and looked carcfullv round the lower slope Hum he stamd 
upw vrds over the ant-lnlls to the open down rising above 
1 1 \ er and \com followed lum out and fell to nibbling at a 
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patch of sainfoin. It was new to them, but they did not need 
to be told that it was good and it raised their spirits Hazel 
turned back and joined them among the big, rosy-veined, 
magenta flower-spikes. 

‘Fiver, 5 he said, ‘let me get this right. You want us to 
chmb up this place, however far it is, and find shelter on the 
top. Is that it ? 5 
‘Yes, Hazel. 5 

‘But the top must be very high. I can’t even see it from 
here It’ll be open and cold. 5 

‘Not m the ground, and the soil’s so light that we shall be 
able to scratch some shelter easily when we find the right 
place 5 

Hazel considered again ‘It’s getting started that bothers 
me. Here we are, all tired out. I’m sure it’s dangerous to 
stay here We’ve nowhere to run to We don’t know the 
country and we can’t get underground But it seems out of 
the question for everybody to climb up there tonight. We 
should be even less safe ’ 

‘We shall be forced to dig, shan’t we ? ’ said Acorn. ‘This 
place is almost as open as that heather we crossed, and the 
trees won’t hide us from anything hunting on four feet ’ 

‘It would have been the same any tame we came,’ said 
Fiver 

‘ I’m not saying anything against it, Fiver,’ replied Acorn, 
‘but we need holes It’s a bad place not to be able to get 
underground.’ 

Before everyone goes up to the top,’ said Hazel, ‘we 
ought to find out what it’s like I’m going up myself to have 
a look round. I’ll be as quick as I can and you’ll have to 

hope for the best until I get back. You can rest and feed 
anyway ’ 

You re not going alone,’ said Fiver firmly 
Since each one of them was ready to go with him in spite 
of their fatigue, Hazel gave in and chose Dandelion and 
Hawkbit, who seemed less weary than the others. They set 
out up the hillside, going slowly, picking their way from one 
us and tussock to another and pausing continually to sniff 
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and stare along the great expanse of grass, which stretched 
on either side as far as they could see 
A man walks upright For him it is strenuous to climb a 
steep hill, because he has to keep pushing his own vertical 
mass upwards and cannot gam any momentum The rabbit 
is better off His forelegs support his horizontal body and the 
great back legs do the work They are more than equal to 
thrusting uphill the light mass in front of them Rabbits can 
go fast uphill In fact, they have so much power behind that 
they find going downhill awkward, and sometimes, in flight 
down a steep place, they may actually go head over heels 
On the other hand the man is five or six feet above the hill¬ 
side and can see all round To him the ground may be steep 
and rough but on the whole it is even, and he can pick his 
direction easily from the top of his moving, six-foot tower 
The rabbits’ anxieties and strain m climbing the down were 
different, therefore, from those which you, reader, will 
experience if you go there Their mam trouble was not 
bodily fatigue When Hazel had said that they were all 
tired out, he had meant that they were feeling the strain of 
prolonged insecurity and fear 

Rabbits above ground, unless they arc in proved, familiar 
surroundings close to their holes, live m continual fear If it 
grows intense enough they can become glazed and paralysed 
by it - tham, to use their own word Hazel and his com¬ 
panions had been on the jump for nearly two days Indeed, 
ever since they had left their home warren, five days before, 
they had faced one danger after another They were all on 
edge, sometimes starting at nothing and again, lying down 
in any patch of long grass that offered Bigwig and BucI- 
tliorn smelt of blood and everyone else 1 new they did What 
bothered Hazel, Dandelion and Haw kbit was the openness 
anil strangeness of the down and their inabilitv to sec verv 
far ahead They climbed not over but through the sun*rcd 
grass, among the av akened insect movement and the light 
ablaze The gra's undulatid about them They peered over 
nm-hilk and find ed cauuously round clumps of te iz’c They 
could not tell how f>r.iw n thcudgemight be Thev topped 
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each short slope only to find another above it. To Hazel, it 
seemed a likely place for a weasel: or the white owl, perhaps, 
might fly along the escarpment at twilight, looking inwards 
with its stony eyes, ready to turn a few feet sideways and 
pick off the shelf anything that moved. Some elil wait for 
their prey, but the white owl is a seeker and he comes in 
silence. 

As Hazel still went up, the south wind began to blow and 
the June sunset reddened the sky to the zenith Hazel, hke 
nearly all wild animals, was unaccustomed to look up at the 
sky. What he thought of as the sky was the horizon, usually 
broken by trees and hedges Now, with his head pointing 
upwards, he found himself gazing at the ridge, as over the 
sky-hne came the silent, moving, red-tinged cumuli. Their 
movement was disturbing, unlike that of trees or grass or 
rabbits These great masses moved steadily, noiselessly 
and always m the same direction. They were not of his 
world 

* O Frith, 5 thought Hazel, turning his head for a moment 
to the bright glow m the west, ‘are you sending us to live 
among the clouds ? If you spoke truly to Fiver, help me to 
trust him At this moment he saw Dandelion, who had run 
well ahead, squatting on an ant-hill clear against the sky. 
Alarmed, he dashed forward. 

Dandelion, get down 15 he said ‘ Why are you sitting up 
there'* 5 ' " 

Because I can see, 5 replied Dandelion, with a kind of 
excited joy. Come and look 1 You can see the whole world 5 
Hazel came up to him There was another ant-hill near- 
y f , l ie co P ie d Dandelion, sitting upright on his lund legs 
an ookmg about him He realized now that'they were 
a most on level ground Indeed, the slope was no more than 
gent c or some way back along the hne by which they had 
come, but he had been preoccupied with the idea of danger 
m the open and had not noticed the change They were on 
op ° ic own Perched above the grass, they could see far 
,L C Z C 7 In J c ^ on ' Their surroundings were empty. If any- 
L had been moving they would have seen it im- 
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mediately and where the turf ended, the sky began A man, 
a fox - even a rabbit - coming over the down would be 
conspicuous Fiver had been right Up here, they would 
have clear warning of any approach 

The wind ruffled their fur and tugged at the grass, which 
smelt of thyme and self-heal The sohtude seemed like a 
release and a blessing The height, the sky and the distance 
went to their heads and they skipped in the sunset * O Frith 
on the hills 1 ’ cried Dandelion ‘ He must have made it for 
us 1 ’ 

‘He may have made it, but Fiver thought of it for us,’ 
answered Hazel ‘Wait till we get him up here* Fiver-rah*’ 

‘Where’s Hawkbit?’ said Dandelion suddenly 

Although the light was still clear, Hawkbit was not to be 
seen anywhere on the upland After staring about for some 
time, they ran across to a little mound some way away and 
looked again But they saw nothing except a field-mouse, 
which came out of its hole and began furricking in a patch 
of seeded grasses 

‘He must have gone down,’ said Dandelion 

‘Well, whether he has or not,’ said Hazel, ‘we can’t go on 
looking for him The others are waiting and they may be m 
danger We must go down ourselves ’ 

‘What a shame to lose him, though,’ said Dandelion, ‘just 
when we’d reached Fiver’s hills without losing anyone He’s 
such a duffer, we shouldn’t have brought him up But how 
could anything have got hold of him here, without our 
seeing ? ’ 

‘No, he’s gone back for sure,’ said Hazel ‘I wonder what 
Bigwig will say to him? I hope he won’t bite him again 
We’d better get on ’ 

‘Are you going to bung them up tonight?’ asked Dande¬ 
lion 

‘I don’t know,’ said Hazel ‘It’s a problem Where’s the 
shelter to be found ? ’ 

They made for the steep edge The light was beginning to 
fail They picked their direction by a clump of stunted trees 
which they had passed on their way up These formed a kind 
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of dry oasis - a little featuie common on the downs. Half a 
dozen thorns and two or three ciders grew together above 
and below a bank. Between them the ground was bare and 
the naked chalk showed a pallid, dirty white under the 
cream-coloured elder bloom. As they approached, they 
suddenly saw Hawkbit sitting among the thorn trunks, 
cleamng his face with his paws. 

‘We’ve been looking for you, 5 said Hazel. ‘Where in the 
world have you been ? ’ 

‘I’m sorry, Hazel,’ rephed Hawkbit meekly. ‘I’ve been 
looking at these holes I thought they might be some good 
to us ’ 

In the low bank behind him were three rabbit holes. 
There were two more flat on the ground, between the thick, 
gnarled roots They could see no foot-marks and no drop¬ 
pings The holes were clearly deserted 

‘ Have you been down p ’ asked Hazel, sniffing round 
‘Yes, I have,’ said Hawkbit. ‘Three of them, anyway. 
They’re shallow and rather rough, but there’s no smell of 
death or disease and they’re perfectly sound I thought they 
might do for us - just for the moment, anyway.’ 

In^ the twilight a swift flew screaming overhead and 
Hazel turned to Dandelion 

‘News* News’’ he said. ‘Go and get them up here ’ 
Thus it fell to one of the rank-and-file to make a lucky find 
that brought them at last to the downs. and probably saved 
a life or two, for they could hardly have spent the night m 
the open, either on or under the hill, without being attacked 
by some enemy or other. 
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‘Who’s m the next room’ - who ? 

A figure wan 

With a message to one m there of something due’ 

Shall I know him anon?’ 

‘Yea, he, and he brought such, and you’ll know him anon ’ 

Thomas Hardy Who's in the Next Room ? 

The holes certainly were rough — ‘Just right for a lot of 
vagabonds’” like us,’ said Bigwig - but the exhausted and 
those who wander in strange country are not particular 
about their quarters At least there was room for twelve 
rabbits and the burrows were dry Two of the runs - the 
ones among the thorn trees - led straight down to burrows 
scooped out of the top of the chalk subsoil Rabbits do not 
line their sleeping-places and a hard, almost rocky floor is 
uncomfortable for those not accustomed to it The holes m 
the bank, however, had runs of the usual bow-shape, leading 
down to tlie chalk and then curving up again to burrows 
with floors of trampled earth There were no connecting 
passages, but the rabbits were too weary to care They slept 
four to a burrow, snug and secure Hazel remained awake 
for some time, licking Buckthorn’s leg, which was stiff and 
tender He was reassured to find no smell of infection, but all 
that he had ever heard about rats decided him to see that 
Buckthorn got a good deal of rest and was kept out of the 
dirt until the wound was better ‘ That’s the third one of us 
to get hurt still, all m all, things could have been far worse,’ 
he thought, as he fell asleep 

*Bigwig’s word was hlesstl, which I have rendered m various places 
m the story as wanderers, scratchers, vagabonds A hlesstis a rabbit living 
m the open, without a hole Solitary bucks and unmated rabbits who 
are wandering do this for quite long periods, especially in summer 
Bucks do not usually dig much m any case, although they will scratch 
'■ shallow shelters or make use of existing holes where these are available 
Real digging is done for the most part by does preparing for litters 
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The short June darkness slipped by in a few hours The 
light returned early to the high down but the rabbits did not 
sur Well after dawn they were still sleeping, undistuibcd in 
a silence deeper than they had ever known Nowadays, 
among fields and woods, the noise level by day is high - too 
high for some kinds of animal to tolerate Few places are far 
from human noise - cars, buses, motor-cycles, tractors, 
lorries The sound of a housing estate in the morning is 
audible a long way off. People who record bird-song gener¬ 
ally do it very early - before six o’clock — if they can. Soon 
after that, the invasion of distant noise m most woodland 
becomes too constant and too loud. During the last fifty 
years the silence of much of the country has been destroyed 
But here, on Watership Down, there floated up only faint 
traces of the daylight noise below. 

The sun was well up, though not yet as high as the down, 
when Hazel woke With him m the burrow were Buckthorn, 
Fiver and Pipkm He was nearest to the mouth of the hole 
and did not wake them as he slipped up the run Outside, he 
sto PP e d to pass hraka and then hopped through the thorn 
patch to the open grass Below, the country was covered 
with early morning mist which was beginning to clear. Here 
and there, far off, were the shapes of trees and roofs, from 
which streamers of mist trailed down like broken waves 
pounng from rocks The sky was cloudless and deep blue, 
darkening to mauve along the whole rim of the horizon The 
wind had dropped and the spiders had already gone well 
down into the grass It was going to be a hot day. 

Hazel rambled about m the usual way of a rabbit feeding 
- five or six slow, rocking hops through the grass, a pause to 
look round, sitting up with ears erect; then busy nibbling for 
a s ort time, followed by another move of a few yards For 
t e rst time for many days he felt relaxed and safe He 

began to wonder whether they had much to learn about 
their new home 

Was ^Sht, he thought ‘ This is the place for us But 
J need to get used to it and the fewer mistakes we 
a e t e better. I wonder what became of the rabbits who 
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made these holes ? Did they stop runmng or did they just 
move away ? If we could only find them they could tell us a 
lot ’ 

At this moment he saw a rabbit come rather hesitantly 
out of the hole farthest from himself It was Blackberry He, 
too, passed hraka, scratched himself and then hopped into 
the full sunlight and combed his ears As he began to feed 
Hazel came up and fell m with him, mbbhng among the 
grass tussocks and wandering on wherever his friend 
pleased They came to a patch of milkwort - a blue as deep 
as that of the sky - with long stems creeping through the 
grass and each minute flower spreading its two upper petals 
hke wings Blackberry sniffed at it, but the leaves were 
tough and unappetizing 

‘What is this stuff, do you know?’ he asked 
‘No, I don’t,’ said Hazel, ‘I’ve never seen it before ’ 
‘There’s a lot we don’t know,’ said Blackberry ‘About 
this place, I mean The plants are new, the smells are new 
We’re going to need some new ideas ourselves ’ 

‘Well, you’re the fellow for ideas,’ said Hazel ‘I never 
know anything until you tell me ’ 

‘But you go m front and take the risks first,’ answered 
Blackberry ‘We’ve all seen that And now our journey’s 
over, isn’t it ? This place is as safe as Fiver said it would be 
Nothing can get near us without our knowing that is, as 
long as we can smell and see and hear ’ 

‘ We can all do that ’ 

‘Not when we’re asleep and we can’t see m the dark ’ 
‘It’s bound to be dark at night,’ said Hazel, ‘and rabbits 
have got to sleep ’ 

‘In the open?’ 

‘Well, we can go on using these holes if we want to, but I 
expect a good many will he out After all, you can’t expect a 
bunch of bucks to dig They might make a scrape or two - 
hke that day after we came over the heather - but they won’t 
do more than that ’ 

‘That’s what I’ve been thinking about,’ said Blackberry 
‘Those rabbits we left - Cowslip and the rest - a lot of the 
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things they did weren’t natural to rabbits - pushing stones 
into the earth and carrying food underground and Frith 
knows what ’ 

‘The Threarah’s lettuce was carried underground, if it 
comes to that. 5 

‘Exactly Don’t you see, they’d altered what rabbits do 
naturally because they thought they could do better ? And if 
they altered their ways, so can we if we like. You say buck 
rabbits don’t dig. Nor they do. But they could, if they 
wanted to. Suppose we had deep, comfortable burrows to 
sleep m ? To be out of bad weather and underground at 
night ? Then we would be safe And there’s nothing to stop us 

having them, except that buck rabbits won’t dig Not can’t — 
won’t ’ 


What s your idea, then ? 5 asked Hazel, half-interested 
and half-reluctant ‘Do you want us to try to turn these 
holes into a regular warren ? ’ 

No, these holes won’t do It’s easy to see why they’ve 
een deserted Only a little way down and you come to this 
lard, white stuff that no one can dig. They must be bitterly 
cold m winter. But there’s a wood just over the top of the 
hill. I got a glimpse of it last mght when we came. Suppose 
we go up higher now, just you and I, and have a look at it?’ 

I hey ran uphill to the summit The beech hanger lay 
some little way off to the south-east, on the far side of a grassy 
ti ack that ran along the ridge 

‘There are some big trees there,’ said Blackberry. ‘The 
bave broken up the ground pretty deep. We 

l ^ nd be aS WeU ° ff as ever were in the old 

can’t _ u lf , B p ri S and the others won’t dig or say they 

and r Xt S bare and bleak here That’s why it’s lonely 

be driven ° J:° ur se, but when bad weather comes we shall 
oc^dnven off the hills for sure ’ 

difr reendn F m J head to try to make a lot of bucks 

down the dn° hfazel doubtfully, as they returned 

do vc -3 ' a hbit kittens need holes, of course; but 

‘Wc were all born 


m a warren that was dug before our 
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mothers were bom, 1 said Blackberry ‘We’re used to holes 
and not one of us has ever helped to dig one And if ever 
there was a new one, who dug it? A doe I’m quite sure, 
myself, that if we don’t change our natural ways we shan’t 
be able to stay here very long Somewhere else, perhaps, but 
not here ’ 

‘It’ll mean a lot of work ’ 

‘ Look, there’s Bigwig come up now and some of the others 
with him Why not put it to them and see what they say?’ 

During silflay, however, Hazel mentioned Blackberry’s 
idea to no one but Fiver Later on, when most of the rabbits 
had finished feeding and were either playing m the grass or 
lying m the sunshine, he suggested that they might go across 
to the hanger - ‘just to see what sort of a wood it is’ Bigwig 
and Silver agreed at once and in the end no one stayed 
belund 

It was different from the meadow copses they had left a 
narrow belt of trees, four or five hundred yards long but 
barely fifty wide, a kind of wind-break common on the 
downs It consisted almost entirely of well-grown beeches 
The great, smooth trunks stood motionless in their green 
shade, the branches spreading flat, one above another m 
crisp, light-dappled tiers Between the trees the ground was 
open and offered hardly any cover The rabbits were per¬ 
plexed They could not make out why the wood was so light 
and still and why they could see so far between the trees 
The continuous, gentle rustling of the beech leaves was un¬ 
like the sounds to be heard in a copse of nut-bushes, oak and 
silver birch 

Moving uncertainly in and out along the edge of the 
hanger, they came to the north-east comer Here there was 
a bank from which they looked out over the empty stretches 
of grass beyond Fiver, absurdly small beside the hulking 
Bigwig, turned to Hazel with an air of happy confidence 

‘I’m sure Blackberry’s right, Hazel,’ he said ‘We ought 
to do our best to make some holes here I’m ready to try, 
anyway ’ 

The others were taken aback Pipkin, however, readdy 
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joined Hazel at the foot of the bank and soon two or three 
more began scratching at the hght soil The digging was 
easy and although they often broke off to feed or merely to 
sit in the sun, before midday Hazel was out of sight and 
tunnelling between the tree-roots. 

The hanger might have httle or no undergrowth but at 
least the branches gave cover from the Sky* and kestrels, they 
soon realized, were common in this solitude. Although 
kestrels seldom prey on anything bigger than a rat, they will 
sometimes attack young rabbits No doubt this is why most 
grown rabbits will not remain under a hovering kestrel. 
Before long, Acorn spotted one as it flew up from the south. 
He stamped and bolted into the trees, followed by the other 
rabbits who were in the open. They had not long come out 
and resumed digging when they saw another - or perhaps 
the same one - hovering some way off, high over the very 
fields that they had crossed the previous morning Hazel 
placed Buckthorn as a sentry while the day’s haphazard 
work went on, and twice more during the afternoon the 
alarm was given In the early evening they were disturbed 
by a horseman cantering along the ridge-track that passed 
the north end of the wood. Otherwise they saw nothing 
larger than a pigeon all day. 

After the horseman had turned south near the summit of 
Watership and disappeared in the distance, Hazel returned 
to the edge of the wood and looked out northwards towards 
the bright, still fields and the dim pylon-line stalking away 
into the distance north of Kmgsclere. The air was cooler and 

the sun was beginning once more to reach the north escarp¬ 
ment 

I *hink w c’ve done enough,’ he said, ‘for today, anyway, 
should like to go down to the bottom of the hill and find 
some rcallv good grass. This stuff’s all right in its way but it’s 
rather thm and dry Does anyone feel like coming with me ? ’ 

ugv.ig, Dandelion and Speedwell were ready, but the 
ot icrs preferred to graze their way back to the thorn-trees 
ai.r go underground with the sun. Bigwig and Hazel picked 
m <nc that offered most cover and, with the others follow- 
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mg, set out on the four or five hundred yards to the foot of 
the hill They met no trouble and were soon feeding in the 
grass at the edge of the wheat-field, the very picture of 
rabbits m an evening landscape Hazel, tired though he 
was, did not forget to look for somewhere to bolt if there 
should be an alarm He was lucky enough to come upon a 
short length of old, overgrown ditch, partly fallen m and so 
heavily overhung with cow-parsley and nettles that it was 
almost as sheltered as a tunnel, and all four of them made 
sure that they could reach it quickly from the open 

‘That’ll be good enough at a pinch,’ said Bigwig, munch¬ 
ing clover and sniffing at the fallen bloom from a wayfaring 
tree * My goodness, we’ve learnt a few things since we left the 
old warren, haven’t we ? More than we’d have learnt in a 
life-time back there And digging 1 It’ll be flying next, I 
suppose Have you noticed that this soil’s quite different 
from the soil in the old wan en ? It smells differently and it 
slides and falls quite differently too ’ 

‘That reminds me,’ said Hazel ‘I meant to ask you 
There was one thing at that terrible warren of Cowshp’s that 
I admired very much - the great burrow I’d like to copy it 
It’s a wonderful idea to have a place underground where 
everybody can be together - talk and tell stories and so on 
What do you think'* Could it be done 

Bigwig considered ‘ I know this,’ he said ‘ If you make a 
burrow too big the roof starts falling m So if you want a 
place like that you’ll need something to hold the roof up 
What did Cowshp have ? ’ 

‘Tree roots ’ 

‘Well, there are those where we’re digging But are they 
the right sort ? ’ 

‘We’d better get Strawberry to tell us what he knows 
about the great burrow, but it may not be much I’m sure 
he wasn’t ahve when it was dug ’ 

‘ He may not be dead when it falls in either That warren’s 
tharn as an owl in daylight He was wise to leave when he 
did’ 

Twilight had fallen over the cornfield, for although long, 
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red rays still lit the upper down, the sun had set below. The 
uneven shadow of the hedge had faded and disappeared. 
There was a cool smell of moisture and approaching dark¬ 
ness A cockchafer droned past. The grasshoppers had fallen 
silent. 

‘ Owls’ll be out/ said Bigwig c Let’s go up again 5 
At this moment, from out in the darkenmg field, there 
came the sound of a stamp on the ground It was followed by 
another, closer to them, and they caught a glimpse of a white 
tail. They both immediately ran to the ditch. Now that they 
had to use it m earnest, they found it even narrower than 
they had thought. There was just room to turn round at the 
far end and as they did so Speedwell and Dandelion tumbled 
in behind them 

‘What is it?’ asked Hazel ‘What did you hear?’ 
‘There’s something coming up the line of the hedge/ 
replied Speedwell ‘An animal Making a lot,of noise, too.’ 
‘Did you see it?’ 

‘No, and I couldn’t smell it either It’s down-wind But I 
heard it plainly enough ’ 

I heard it too,’ said Dandelion ‘ Something fairly big — as 
big as a rabbit, anyway - moving clumsily but trying to keep 
concealed, or so it seemed to me.’ 

‘Homba 0 ’ 

No, that we should have smelt,’ said Bigwig, ‘wind or no 
wind. From what you say, it sounds like a cat I hope it’s not 
a stoat. Hoi , hoi , u embleer hr air ’ What a nuisance! We’d 

better sit tight for a bit But get ready to bolt if it spots 
us ’ 

They waited. Soon it grew dark Only the fain test light 
came through the tangled summer growth above them The 
ar en of the ditch was so much overgrown that they could 
not see out of it, but the place where they had come m 
s owe as a patch of sky - an arc of very dark blue. As the 
irne passe , a star crept out from among the overhanging 
grasses t seemed to pulsate m a rhythm as faint and uneven 

from^va 'bin V - m< ^ ^ Hazel turned his eyes away 
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‘Well, we can snatch some sleep here/ he said ‘The 
nigli/s not cold Whatever it was you heard, we’d better not 
risk going out ’ 

‘Listen/ said Dandelion ‘What’s that?’ 

F 01 a moment Hazel could hear nothing Then he caught 
a distant but clear sound - a kind of wailing or crying, 
wavering and intermittent Although it did not sound like 
any sort of hunting call, it was so unnatural that it filled him 
with fear As he listened, it ceased 

‘What in Filth’s name makes a noise like that?’ said 
Bigwig, his great fur cap hackling betu een his ears 
‘A cat?’ said Speedwell, wide-eyed 
‘That’s no cat 1 ’ said Bigwig, his lips diawn back m a 
stiffened, unnatural grimace ‘That’s no cat 1 Don’t you 
know what it is? Your mother -’ He broke off Then he 
said, very low, ‘Your mother told you, didn’t she?’ 

‘No’’ cried Dandelion, ‘No 1 It’s some bird - some rat - 
wounded -’ 

Bigwig stood up His back was arched and his head 
nodded on his stiffened neck 

‘ The Black Rabbit of InI6/ he whispered ‘ What else - in 
a place like this ? ’ 

‘Don’t talk like that 1 ’ said Hazel He could feel himself 
trembling, and braced his legs against the sides of the 
narrow cut 

Suddenly the noise sounded again, nearer and now there 
could be no mistake What they heard was the voice of a 
rabbit, but changed out of all recognition It might have 
come from the cold spaces of the dark sky outside, so un¬ 
earthly and desolate was the sound At first there was only a 
wailing Then, distinct and beyond mistaking, they heard - 
they all heard - words 

' Z°m 1 Zorn 1 ’ k cried the dreadful, squealing voice ‘All 
dead > 0 zom 1 ’ 

Dandelion whimpered Bigwig was scuffling into the 
ground 

*Z°rn means ‘finished’ or ‘destroyed’, m the sense of some terrible 
catastrophe 
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‘Be quiet!’ said Hazel, ‘and stop kicking that earth over 
me 1 I want to hsten ’ 

At that moment, quite distinctly, the voice cried, 
‘Thlayh! O Thlayli' 5 

At this, all four rabbits felt the trance of utter panic. They 
grew rigid. Then Bigwig, his eyes set in a fixed, glazed stare, 
began to jerk his way up the ditch towards the opening. 
‘You have to go,’ he muttered, so thickly that Hazel could 
hardly catch the words ‘You have to go when he calls you.’ 

Hazel felt so much frightened that he could no longer 
collect his wits As on the river bank, his surroundings be¬ 
came unreal and dream-like. Who — or what — was calling 
Bigwig by name? How could any living creature in this 
' place know his name? Only one idea remained to him - 
Bigwig must be prevented from going out, for he was help¬ 
less. He scrambled past him, pressing hi m against the side of 
the ditch 

‘ Stay where you are,’ he said, panting ‘Whatever sort of 
rabbit it is, I'm going to see for myself ’ Then, his legs almost 

giving way beneath him, he pulled himself out into the 
open 

For a few moments he could see little or nothing; but the 
smells of dew and elder-bloom were unchanged and his nose 
brushed against cool grass-blades. He sat up and looked 
about him. There was no creature near-by. 

‘Who’s there?’ he said. 

There was silence, and he was about to speak again when 
the voice replied, ‘Zorn! O zorn’’ 

It came from the hedge along the side of the field. Hazel 

turned towards the sound and in a few moments made out, 

micler a clump of hemlock, the hunched shape of a rabbit. 

e approached it and said, ‘Who are you?’ but there was 

no rep y As he hesitated, he heard a movement behind him. 

m ere, Hazel, said Dandelion, in a kind of choking 
gasp. ’ 0 

tTn^.° SCthCr *7 went rioser. The figure did not move as 
a _ up t ^ le ^ amt starlight they both saw a rabbit 

as lemselves • a rabbit in the last stages of exhaustion, 
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its back legs trailing behind its flattened rump as though 
paralysed a rabbit that stated, white-eyed, from one side to 
the other, seeing nothing, yet finding no respite from its fear, 
and then fell to licking wretchedly at one ripped and bloody 
car that drooped across its face a rabbit that suddenly cried 
and wailed as though entreating the Thousand to come 
from every' quartet to rid it of a misery too terrible to be 
borne 

It was Captain Holly of the Sandlcford Owsla 


20 A Honeycomb and a Mouse 

His face was that of one who has undergone a long journey 

The Cpic of Gilgamcsh 


In the Sandlcford w'arrcn, Holly had been a rabbit of conse¬ 
quence He w'as greatly relied upon by the Threarah and 
had more than once carried out difficult orders widi a good 
deal of courage During the early spring, when a fox had 
moved into a neighbouring copse, Holly, with two or three 
volunteers, had kept it steadily under observation for several 
days and icported all its movements, until one evening it 
left as suddenly as it had come Although he had decided on 
his owm initiative to arrest Bigwig, he had not the reputation 
of being vindictive He was, rather, a stander of no nonsense 
who knew when duty was done and did it himself Sound, 
unassuming, conscientious, a bit lacking m the rabbit sense 
of mischief, he was something of the born second-in- 
command There could have been no question of trying to 
persuade him to leave the warren with Hazel and Fiver To 
find him under Watership Down at all, therefore, was 
astonishing enough But to find him m such a condition was 
all but incredible 

In the first moments after they had recognized the poor 
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creature under the hemlock, Hazel and Dandelion felt com¬ 
pletely stupefied, as though they had come upon a squirrel 
underground or a stream that flowed uphill. They could not 
trust their senses. The voice in the dark had proved not to 
be supernatural, but the reality was frightening enough. 
How could Captain Holly be here, at the foot of the down? 
And what could have reduced him - of all rabbits - to this 
state? 

Hazel pulled himself together. Whatever the explanation 
might be, the immediate need was to take first tilings first. 
They were m open country, at night, away from any refuge 
but an overgrown ditch, with a rabbit who smelt of blood, 
was crying uncontrollably and looked as though he could 
not move There might very well be a stoat on his trail at 
this moment If they were going to help him they had better 
be quick. 

4 Go and tell Bigwig who it is, 5 he said to Dandelion, 'and 
come back with him. Send Speedwell up the hill to the others 
and tell him to make it clear that no one is to come down. 
They couldn’t help and it would only add to the risk. 5 

Dandelion had no sooner gone than Hazel became aware 
that something else was moving in the hedge. But he had no 
time to wonder what it might be, for almost immediately 

another rabbit appeared and limped to where Holly was 
lying 


‘You must help us if you can, 5 he said to Hazel 'We’ve 
had a very bad time and my master’s ill. Can we get under¬ 
ground here?’ 

Hazel recognized him as one of the rabbits who had come 
t0 but he did not know his name. 

hy did you stay in the hedge and leave him to crawl 
about m the open?’ he asked 

^■, ? r an away when I heard you coming, 5 replied the other 
£ i co ^ldn t get the captain to move. I thought you 
vcre em and there was no point in staying to be killed. I 
don t th,nk I could fight a field-mouse ’ 

° ^ °r> 0 ’ said Hazel. But before the other could 

Cr ’ an dekon and Bigwig came out of the darkness 
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Bigwig stared at Holly for a moment and then crouched 
before him and touched noses 

‘Holly, this is Thlayli,’ he said ‘You were calling me ’ 
Holly did not answer, but only stared fixedly back at him 
Bigwig looked up ‘Who’s that who came with him?’ he 
said * Oh, it’s you, Bluebell How many more of you ? ’ 

‘No more,’ said Bluebell He was about to go on when 
Holly spoke 

‘Thlayli,’ he said ‘So we have found you ’ 

He sat up with difficulty and looked round at them 
‘You’re Hazel, aren’t you?’ he asked ‘And that’s — oh, I 
should know, but I’m in very poor shape, I’m afraid ’ 

‘ It’s Dandelion,’ said Hazel ‘ Listen -1 can see that you’re 
exhausted, but we can’t stay here We’re m danger Can you 
come with us to our holes ? ’ 

‘Captain,’ said Bluebell, ‘do you know what the first 
blade of grass said to the second blade of grass ? ’ 

Hazel looked at him sharply, but Holly replied, ‘Well?’ 
‘It said, “Look, there’s a rabbit 1 We’re m danger 1 ” ’ 
‘This is no time -’ began Hazel 

‘Don’t silence him,’ said Holly ‘We wouldn’t be here at 
all without his blue-tit’s chatter Yes, I can go now Is it 
far?’ 

‘Not too far,’ said Hazel, thinking it all too likely that 
Holly would never get there 

It took a long time to climb the hill Hazel made them 
separate, himself remaimng with Holly and Bluebell, while 
Bigwig and Dandelion went out to either side Holly was 
forced to stop several times and Hazel, full of fear, had hard 
work to suppress his impatience Only when the moon 
began to rise - the edge of its great disc growing brighter and 
brighter on the skyline below and behind them - did he at 
last beg Holly to hurry As he spoke he saw, m the white 
light, Pipkin coming down to meet them 

‘What are you doing?’ he said sternly ‘I told Speedwell 
no one was to come down ’ 

‘It isn’t Speedwell’s fault,’ said Pipkin ‘You stood by me 
at the river, so I thought I’d come and look for you, Hazel 
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Anyway, the holes arc just here Is it really Captain Holly 
you’ve found ? 5 

Bigwig and Dandelion approached. 

‘I 5 1I tell you what,’ said Bigwig ‘These two will need to 
rest for a good long time. Suppose Pipkin heie and Dande¬ 
lion take them to an empty buirow and stay with them as 
long as they want? The rest of us had better keep away until 
they feel better.’ 

‘Yes, that’s best,’ said Hazel. ‘I’ll go up with you 
now ’ 

They ran the short distance to the tliorn-trccs. All the 
other rabbits were above ground, waiting and whispering 
together 

‘ Shut up,’ said Bigwig, before anyone had asked a ques¬ 
tion ‘Yes, it is Idolly, and Bluebell is with him — no one else. 
They’re m a bad way and they’re not to be troubled. We’ll 
leave this hole empty for them Now I’m going underground 
myself and so will you if you’ve got any sense ’ 

But before he went, Bigwig turned to Hazel and said, 

, You got yourself out of that ditch down there instead of me, 
didn’t you, Hazel? I shan’t forget that ’ 

Hazel remembered Buckthorn’s leg and took him down 
with him Speedwell and Silver followed them. 

‘I say, what’s happened, Hazel?’ asked Silver. ‘It must 

be something very bad. Holly would never leave the 
1 hrearah 


, ° n * : ,^ ow ’ re phed Hazel, ‘and neither does anyone 

e se yet V\ e 11 have to wait until tomorrow Holly may stop 

running ut don t think Bluebell will Now let me alone to 
do this leg of Buckthorn’s ’ 

asleejT W ° Und WaS a great deal better and soon Hazel fell 

The next day was as hot and cloudless as the last Neither 
PIT Dand f llon were at morning silflay; and Hazel 
with thp S 7 °° others up to the beech hanger to go on 
burrow s T T^stioned Strawberry about the great 

with a taTlTTT at ltS cedm §> as well as being vaulted 
g o fibres, was strengthened by roots going 
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vertically down mto the floor He remarked that he had not 
noticed these 

‘There aren’t many, but they’re important,’ said Straw¬ 
berry ‘ They take a lot of the load If it weren’t for those 
roots the ceiling would fall after heavy ram On stormy 
nights you could sense the extra weight m the earth above, 
but there was no danger ’ 

Hazel and Bigwig went underground with him The 
beginnings of the new warren had been hollowed out among 
the roots of one of the beech trees It was still no more than a 
small, irregular cave with one entrance They set to work to 
enlarge it, digging between the roots and tunnelling up¬ 
wards to make a second run that would emerge inside the 
wood After a time Strawberry stopped digging and began 
moving about between the roots, sniffing, biting and 
scuffling in the soil with his front paws Hazel supposed that 
he was tired and pretending to be busy while he had a rest, 
but at length he came back to them and said that he had 
some suggestions 

‘It’s this way,’ he explained ‘There isn’t a big spread of 
fine roots above here That was a lucky chance m the great 
burrow and I don’t think we can expect to find it again But 
all the same, we can do pretty well with what we’ve got ’ 
‘And what have we got ? ’ asked Blackberry, who had come 
down the run while he was talking 

‘ Well, we’ve got several thick roots that go straight down - 
more than there were m the great burrow The best thing 
will be to dig round them and leave them They shouldn’t 
be gnawed through and taken out We shall need them if 
we’re going to have a hall of any size ’ 

‘Then our hall will be full of these thick, vertical roots 1 ” 
asked Hazel He felt disappointed 

‘Yes, it will,’ said Strawberry, ‘but I can’t see that it’s 
going to be any the worse for that We can go m and out 
among them and they won’t hinder anyone who’s talking or 
telling a story They’ll make the place warmer and they’ll 
help to conduct sound from above, which might be useful 
some time or other ’ 
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The excavation of the hall (which came to be known 
among them as the Honeycomb) turned out to be something 
of a triumph for Strawberry. Hazel contented himself with 
organizing the diggers and left it to Strawberry to say what 
was actually to be done The work went on in shifts and the 
rabbits took it in turns to feed, play and lie m the sun above 
ground. Throughout the day the solitude remained un¬ 
broken by noise, men, tractors or even cattle, and they 
began to feel still more deeply what they owed to Fiver’s 
insight. By the late afternoon the big burrow was beginning 
to take shape. At the north end, the beech roots formed a 
kind of irregular colonnade This gave way to a more open, 
central space: and beyond, where there were no supporting 
roots, Strawberry left blocks of the earth untouched, so that 
the south end consisted of three or four separate bays These 
narrowed into low-roofed runs that led away into sleeping 
burrows. 


Hazel, much better pleased now that he could see for 
himself how the business was going to turn out, was sitting 
with Silver m the mouth of the run, when suddenly there 
was a stamping of‘Hawk! Hawk!’ and a dash for cover by 
the rabbits outside. Hazel, safe where he was, remained 
looking out past the shadow of the wood to the open, sunlit 
grass beyond. The kestrel sailed into view and took up 
station, the black-edged flange of its tail bent down and its 
pointed wings beating rapidly as it searched the down below. 

But do you think it would attack us? 5 asked Hazel, 
watching it drop lower and recommence its poised fluttering. 
Surely it’s too small?’ 


‘You’re probably right,’ replied Silver. ‘AH the same, 

W °‘TM CarC t0 g ° ° Ut there and start feeding?’ 

ike to try standing up to some of these ehl,’ said 
^igwig, who had come up the run behind them. ‘We’re 
Tf 1 °, to ° ma - n y- But a bird from the air would be 
’ specially if it came fast. It might get the better of 
even a big rabbit if it took him by surprise ’ 

httleLtS™ 8 ^ 5 Said SilVer suddenl y* ‘There, look. Poor 
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They could all see the field-mouse, which was exposed m a 
patch of smooth grass It had evidently strayed too far from 
its hole and now could not tell what to do The kestrel’s 
shadow had not passed over it, but the rabbits’ sudden dis¬ 
appearance had made it uneasy and it was pressed to the 
ground, looking uncertainly tins way and that The kestrel 
had not yet seen it, but could hardly fail to do so as soon as 
it moved 

‘Any moment now,’ said Bigwig callously 
On an impulse, Hazel hopped down the bank and went a 
little way into the open grass Mice do not speak Lapme, but 
there is a very simple, limited lingua franca of the hedgerow 
and woodland Hazel used it now 
‘Run,’ he said ‘Here, quick 5 

The mouse looked at him but did not move Hazel spoke 
again and the mouse began suddenly to run towards him as 
the kestrel turned and slid sideways and downwards Hazel 
hastened back to the hole Looking out, he saw the mouse 
following him When it had almost reached the foot of the 
bank it scuttered over a fallen twig with two or three green 
leaves The twig turned, one of the leaves caught the sun¬ 
light slanting through the trees and Hazel saw it flash for an 
instant Immediately the kestrel came lower in an oblique 
glide, closed its wings and dropped 

Before Hazel could spring back from the mouth of the 
hole, the mouse had dashed between his front paws and was 
pressed to the ground between his back legs At the same 
moment the kestrel, all beak and talons, hit the loose earth 
immediately outside like a missile thrown from the tree 
above It scuffled savagely and for an instant the three 
rabbits saw its round, dark eyes looking straight down the 
run Then it was gone The speed and force of the pounce, 
not a length away, were terrifying and Hazel leapt back¬ 
wards, knocking Silver off his balance They picked them¬ 
selves up m silence 

‘Like to try standing up to that one ■” said Silver, looking 
round at Bigwig ‘Let me know when I’ll come and 
watch ’ 
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‘Hazel, 5 said Bigwig. ‘I know you’ie not stupid, but what 
did we get out of that? Are you going in for protecting ever} 7 
mole and shrew that can’t get underground? 5 

The mouse had not moved. It was still ciouching a little 
inside the run, on a level with their heads and outlined 
against the light. Hazel could see it watching him. 

‘Perhaps hawk not gone, 5 he said ‘You stay now. Go 
later 5 

Bigwig was about to speak again when Dandelion ap¬ 
peared in the mouth of the hole He looked at the mouse, 
pushed it gently aside and came down the run. 

‘Hazel, 5 he said, ‘I thought I ought to come and tell you 
about Holly He’s much better this evening, but he had a 
very bad night and so did we Every time he seemed to be 
going to sleep, he kept starting up and crying. I thought he 
was gomg out of his mind. Pipkm kept talking to him - he 
was first-rate — and he seems to set a lot of store by Bluebell. 
Bluebell kept on making jokes He was worn out before the 
morning and so were the lot of us - we’ve been sleeping all 
day Holly’s been more or less himself since he woke up tins 
afternoon, and he’s been up to silflay. He asked where you 

and the others would be tonight and as I didn’t know I came 
to ask.’ 


‘Is he fit to talk to us, then?’ asked Bigwig 
‘I think so. It would be the best thing for him, if I’m any 
judge - and if he was with all of us together he’d be less likely 
to have another bad mght ’ 

‘Well where are we gomg to sleep?’ said Silver. 

. considered The Honeycomb was still rough-dug 
an , ^ “brushed, but it would probably be as comfortable 
as the holes under the thorn-trees Besides, if it proved other- 
•' 1 ^ 5 ^ e y W( ? u ld have all the more inducement to improve 
1 ,° kn ° w that the Y were actually making use of their day’s 

I*? W ° Ul f please ever ybody and they were likely to 
p -T L LY ^ hlrd m S ht in the Chalk holes, 
feel ’ ° * nk ^ ere ’ be sa ld. ‘ But we’ll see how the othei s 


‘What’s this 


mouse doing m here?’ asked Dandelion. 
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Hazel explained Dandelion was as puzzled as Bigwig 
had been 

‘Well, I’ll admit I hadn’t any particular idea when I 
went out to help it,’ said Hazel ‘ I have now, though, and 
I’ll explain later what it is But first of all, Bigwig and I ought 
to go and talk to Holly And Dandelion, you go and tell the 
rest what you told me, will you, and see what they want to 
do tonight'” 

They found Holly with Bluebell and Pipkin, on the turf 
by the ant-hill where Dandelion had first looked over the 
down Holly was sniffing at a purple orchis The head of 
mauve blooms rocked gently on its stem as he pushed his 
nose against it 

‘Don’t frighten it, master,’ said Bluebell ‘It might fly 
away After all, it’s got a lot of spots to choose from Look at 
them all over the leaves 5 

‘ Oh, get along with you, Bluebell,’ answered Holly good- 
humouredly ‘We need to learn about the ground here Half 
the plants are strange to me This isn’t one to eat, but at least 
there’s plenty of burnet and that’s always good ’ A fly 
settled on his wounded ear and he winced and shook lus 
head 

Hazel was glad to see that Holly was evidently in better 
spirits He began to say that he hoped he felt well enough to 
join the others, but Holly soon interrupted him with ques¬ 
tions 

‘Are there many of you ? ’ he asked 

‘ Hrair,’ said Bigwig 

‘All that left the warren with you?’ 

‘ Every one,’ replied Hazel proudly 
‘ No one hurt ? ’ 

‘ Oh, several have been hurt, one way and anodiei ’ 
‘Never a dull moment, really,’ said Bigwig 
‘Who’s this coming? I don’t know him ’ 

Strawberry came running down from the hanger and as 
he joined them began to make the same curious, dancing 
gesture of head and fore-paws which they had first seen m 
the rainy meadow before they entered the great burrow He 
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checked himself in some confusion and, to forestall Bigwig’s 
rebuke, spoke to Hazel at once. 

‘Hazel-rah,’ he said (Holly looked startled but said 
nothing) ‘ everyone wants to stay in the new warren tonight: 
and they’re all hoping that Captain Holly will feel able to 
tell them what’s happened and how he came here. 5 

‘Well, naturally, we all want to know, 5 said Hazel to 
Holly ‘This is Strawberry. He joined us on our journey and 
we’ve been glad to have him. But do you think you can 
manage it?’ 

I can manage it, 5 said Holly. ‘But I must warn you that 
it will strike the frost into the heart of every rabbit that 
hears it 5 

He himself looked so sad and dark as he spoke that no one 
made any reply, and after a few moments all six rabbits 
made their way up the slope m silence When they reached 
the corner of the wood, they found the others feeding or 
basking m the evening sun on the north side of the beech 
tt-ees After a glance round among them Holly went up to 

Silver, who was feedmg with Fiver m a patch of yellow 
trefoil 1 ' 


I m glad to see you here, Silver,’ he said. ‘I hear you’ve 
had a rough time.’ 

‘It hasn’t been easy,’ answered Silver. ‘Hazel’s done 

wonders and we owe a lot to Fiver here as well.’ 

1 ve ^ e ard of you,’ said Holly, turmng to Fiver. ‘You’re 

SaW lt: aU comin S* You talked to the 
I hrearah, didn’t you ? ’ 

‘He talked to me,’ said Fiver. 

nnw f £u ly he ’ d hstened t0 y° u! ' WeU > ^ can’t be changed 
want tn aC ° rri j f r ° W on thistles. Silver, there’s something I 
or ° an S3 Y lt: more eas ily to you than to Hazel 

forHW? t m not ° ut to ma ke any trouble here - trouble 
I hardlvV mea ^ fie s your Chief Rabbit now, that’s plain 
dead 5 ^ Ut must be good or you’d all be 

other rahhit 1S IS n ° t 1 lme to squabbling. If any of the 

things will arS i wo ^ c I enn g whether I might want to alter 
ngs, wiU you let them know that I shan’t?’ 
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‘Yes, I will,’ said Silver 

Bigwig came up ‘I know it’s not owl-time )ct,’ he said, 
‘but everyone's so cagci to hear you, Holly, that they want 
to go underground at once Will that suit you?’ 

‘Underground ?’ lcplicd Holly ‘But how can you all hear 
me underground ? I was expecting to talk heic ’ 

* Come and see,’ said Bigwig 

Holly and Bluebell were impressed by the Honeycomb 
‘This is something quite new,’ said Holly ‘What keeps 
the roof up ? ’ 

‘ It doesn’t need to be kept up,’ said Bluebell ‘ It’s right up 
the lull already ’ 

‘An idea we found on the way,’ said Bigwig 
‘Lying m a field,’ said Bluebell ‘It’s all light, master, I’ll 
be quiet while you’re speaking ’ 

‘Yes, you must,’ said Holly ‘Soon no one will want 
jokes ’ 

Almost all the rabbits had followed them down The 
Honeycomb, though big enough for everybody, was not so 
airy as the great burrow and on this June evening it seemed 
somewhat close 

‘We can easily make it cooler, you know,’ said Strawberry 
to Hazel ‘ In the great burrow they used to open tunnels for 
the summer and close them for the winter We can dig 
another run on the evening side tomorrow and pick up the 
breeze ’ 

Hazel was just going to ask Holly to begin when Speed- 
Well came down the eastern run ‘ Hazel,’ he said, ‘your - er 
- visitor - your mouse He wants to speak to you ’ 

‘Oh, I’d forgotten him,’ said Hazel ‘Where is he’” 

‘Up the run ’ 

Hazel went up The mouse was waiting at the top 
‘You go now?’ said Hazel ‘You think safe?’ 

‘ Go now,’ said the mouse ‘ No wait owl But a what I like 
a say You ’elp a mouse One time a mouse ’elp a you You 
want ’im, ’e come ’ 

‘ Frith m a pond’ ’ muttered Bigwig, farther down the run 
‘And so will all lus brothers and sisters I dare say the 
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place’ll be crawling. Why don’t you ask them to dig us a 
burrow or two, Hazel ? ’ 

Hazel watched the mouse make off into the long grass, 
Then he returned to the Honeycomb and settled down near 
Holly, who had just begun to speak. 


21. c For El-ahrairah to Cry’ 

Love the animals God has given them the rudiments of thought and 
joy untroubled. Don’t trouble it, don’t harass them, don’t deprive 
them of their happiness, don’t work against God’s intent. 

Dostoevsky The Brothers Karamazov 

Acts of injustice done 

Between the setting and the rising sun 

In history lie like bones, each one. 

W. H. Auden The Ascent of F 6 

\ The mght you left the warren, the Owsla were turned out 
to look for you. How long ago it seems now! We followed 
your scent down to the brook, but when we told the 
Threarah. that you appeared to have set off downstream, he 
said there was no point m risking lives by following you. If 
you were gone, you were gone But anyone who came back 
was to be arrested So then I called off the search. 

^ Nothing unusual happened the next day. There was a 
certain amount of talk about Fiver and the rabbits who’d 
gone with him Everyone knew that Fiver had said that 
something bad was going to happen and all sorts of rumours 
*\ ar J-°t °f rabbits said there was nothing m it, but some 
fp ° U ? fhver might have foreseen men with guns and 

i hat , was the worst thing anyone Could think of ~ 
that or the white blindness. 

f talked things over with the Threarah. 
s :_t^ t CSe T , ra . lts ’ said, “who claim to have the second 
g ve known one or two m my time But it’s not usually 
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were - three or four, I suppose. They had long, black legs 
and they were burning white sticks m their mouths They 
didn’t seem to be going anywhere. They began walking 
slowly about m the rain, looking at the hedges and the biook. 
After a time they ciosscd the brook and came clumping up 
towards the warren Whenever they came to a rabbit-hole, 
one of them would prod at it, and they kept talking all the 
time I remember the smell of the eldci bloom in the ram 
and the smell of the white sticks. Later, when they came 
closer, I slipped underground again I could hear them ior 
some time, thumping about and talking. I kept thinking} 
“Well, they’ve got no guns and no ferrets ” But somehow X 
didn’t like it ’ 


‘What did the Threarah say?’ asked Silver. 

* I’ve no idea I didn’t ask him and neither did anyone else 
as far as I know. I went to sleep and when I woke there was 
no sound up above It was evening and I decided to silflay* 
The ram had settled in, but I pottered round and fed for a 
while all the same I couldn’t see that anything was altered, 
except that here and there the mouth of a hole had been 


poked m 

* The next morning was clear and fine. Everyone was out 
for silflay as usual I remember Nightshade told the 
Threarah that he ought to be careful not to tire himself now 
that he was getting on in years. and the Threarah said he d 
show him who was getting on m years and cuffed him and 
pushed him down the bank It was all quite good-humoured, 
you know, but he did it just to show Nightshade that the 
Chief Rabbit was still a match for him I was going out for 
lettuces that morning and for some reason or other I d 
decided to go alone 5 

Three’s the usual number for a lettuce-party,’ said 
Bigwig 


Yes, I know three used to be the usual number, but there 
was some special reason why I went alone that day Oh yes, 
I remember — I wanted to see if there were any early carrots 
- I thought they might just be ready — and I reckoned that 
u I was going hunting about in a strange part of the garden 
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I’d be better ofFb) myself I was out most of the morning 
and it can’t have been long before m-Tnth when I came 
bach through the wood I v'as coming dow’n Silent Bank - I 
lnov most rabbits picfu-rtd the Giccn Loose, but I nearly 
always went by SilentBanl I’d got into the open part orthc 
wood, where it comes down towards the old fence, when I 
noticed a hrududu in the lane at the top of the opposite 
slope It was standing at the gate by the boaid and a lot of 
men were getting out There w as a boy with them and he 
had a gun They took down some big, long things - I don’t 
know how to describe them to >ou - they were made of the 
same sort of stuff as a hrududu and they mast have been 
heavy, because it took two men to carry one of them The 
men earned these things into the field and the few rabbits 
who were above ground went dowaa I didn’t I’d seen the 
gun and I thought they were probably going to use fcirets 
and perhaps nets So I stayed where I was and watched 
I thought, “As soon as I’m sure what they’re up to, I’ll go 
and warn the Tlircarah ” 

‘There was more talking and moic white sticks Men 
never hurry', do they? Then one of them got a spade and 
began filling m the mouths of all the holes lie could find 
Every hole he came to, he cut out the turf above and 
pushed it mto the hole That puzzled me, because with 
ferrets they want to drive the rabbits out But I was expect¬ 
ing that they’d leave a few holes open and net them 
although that would have been a foolish way to ferret, 
because a rabbit that went up a blocked run would be killed 
underground and then the man wouldn’t get his ferret back 
very easily, you know ’ 

‘Don’t make it too grim, Holly,’ said Hazel, for Pipkin 
was shuddering at the thought of the blocked run and the 
pursuing ferret 

‘Too grim?’ replied Holly bitterly ‘I’ve hardly started 
yet Would anyone like to go away?’ No one moved and 
after a few moments he continued 

‘Then another of the men fetched some long, thm, bend¬ 
ing things I haven’t got words for all these men-thmgs, but 
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they were something like lengths of veiy thick bramble. 
Each of the men took one and put it on one of the heavy 
things There was a land of hissing noise and - and - well, I 
know you must find this difficult to understand, but the air 
began to turn bad For some reason I got a strong scent of 
tins stuff that came out of the bramble-thmgs, even though 
I was some way off* and I couldn’t see or think I seemed to 
be falhng I tried to jump up and run, but I didn’t know 
where I was and I found I’d run down to the edge of the 
wood, towards the men I stopped just m time. I was 
bewildered and I’d lost all idea of warning the Threarah. 
After that I just sat where I was. >* 

‘The men put a bramble into each hole they’d left open 
and after that nothing happened for a while. And then I saw 
Scabious - you remember Scabious ? He came out of a' hole 
along the hedge - one they hadn’t noticed I could see at 
once that he’d smelt this stuff He didn’t know what he was 
doing The men didn’t see him for a few moments and then 
one of them stuck out his arm to show where he was and the 
boy shot him He didn’t kill him — Scabious began to scream 
— and one of the men went over and picked him up and hit 
him, I really beheve he may not have suffered very much, 
because the bad air had turned him silly* but I wish I hadn’t 
seen it After that, the man stopped up the hole that Scabious 
had come out of 

By this time the poisoned air must have been spreading 
through the runs and burrows underground I can imagine 
what it must have been hke 

— You can t,’ said Bluebell Holly stopped and after a 
pause Bluebell went on 

^ ^ r ca ^ commotion beginning before I smelt the stuff 
myself The does seemed to get it first and some of them 
cgan trying to get out. But the ones who had litters wouldn’t 
ca\ e t ic kittens and they were attacking any rabbit who 
came near them They wanted to fight - to protect the 
"ittcns, you know. Very soon the runs were crammed with 
ic~ its c awmg and clambering over each other They went 
up ic runs they were accustomed to use and found them 
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blocked Some managed to turn round, but they couldn’t 
get back because of the rabbits coming up And then the 
runs began to be blocked lower down with dead rabbits and 
the live rabbits tore them to pieces 

' I shall never know how I got away with what I did It 
was a chance in a thousand I was m a burrow near one of 
the holes that the men were using They made a lot of noise 
putting the bramble tiling m and I’ve got an idea it wasn’t 
working propeily As soon as I picked up the smell of the 
stuff I jumped out of the burrow, but I was still fairly clear¬ 
headed I came up the run just as the men were taking the 
bramble out again They were all looking at it and talking 
and they didn’t see me I turned round, actually in the 
mouth of the hole, and went down again 

‘Do you remember the Slack Run 9 I suppose hardly a 
rabbit went down there m our lifetime - it was so very deep 
and it didn’t lead anywhere in particular No one knows 
even who made it Frith must have guided me, for I went 
straight down into the Slack Run and began creeping along 
it I was actually digging at times It was all loose earth and 
fallen stones There were all sorts of forgotten shafts and 
drops that led m from above, and down those were coming 
the most terrible sounds - cries for help, kittens squeahng for 
their mothers, Owsla trying to give orders, rabbits cursing 
and fighting each other Once a rabbit came tumbling down 
one of the shafts and his claws just scratched me, like a horse- 
chestnut burr falling m autumn It was Celandine and he 
was dead I had to tear at him before I could get over him - 
the place was so low and narrow - and then I went on I 
could smell the bad air, but I was so deep down that I must 
have been beyond the worst of it 

Suddenly I found there was another rabbit with me He 
was the only one I met in the whole length of the Slack Run 
It was Pimpernel and I could tell at once that he was m a 
, bad way He was spluttering and gasping, but he was able 
to keep going He asked if I was all right, but all I said was, 

^ Where do we get out 9 ” “I can show you that,” he said, 
if you can help me along ” So I followed him and every 
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time he stopped - he kept forgetting wheie we were - I 
shoved him hard. I even bit him once. I was terrified that 
he was going to die and block the run At last we began to 
come up and I could smell fresh air. We found we’d got into 
one of those runs that led out into the wood.’ 

'The men had done their work badly (resumed Holly)* 
Either they didn’t know about the wood holes or they 
couldn’t be bothered to come and block them. Almost every 
rabbit that came up in the field was shot, but I saw two get 
away One was Nose-in-the-Air, but I don’t remember who 
the other was The noise was very frightening and I would 
have run myself, but I kept waiting to see whether the 
Threarah would come. After a while I began to realize that 
there were a few other rabbits in the wood Pine-needles was 
there, I remember, and Butterbur and Ash. I got hold of all 
X could and told them to sit tight under cover. 

'After a long time the men finished. They took the bramble 
things out of the holes and the boy put the bodies on a 
stick — 5 

Holly stopped and pressed his nose under Bigwig’s flank. 
'Well, never mind about that bit,’ said Hazel in a steady 
voice Tell us how you came away.’ 

Before that happened (said Holly), a great hrududu 
came into the field from the lane It wasn’t the one the men 
came in It was very noisy and it was yellow — as yellow as 
charlock* and m front there was a great silver, shining thing 
that it held in its huge fiont paws. I don’t know how to 
describe it to you It looked like Inle, but it was broad and 
not so bright.^ And this thing - how can I tell you 7 - it tore 
the held to bits It destroyed the field.’ 

hie stopped again 

, said Silver, ‘we all know you’ve seen things 

Dad beyond telling But surely that’s not quite what you 

'Upon my hfe (said Holly, trembling), it buried itself in 
5 ^ f P us ^ ec ^ great masses of earth in front of it 

1C ] cld was destroyed. The whole place became like a 
~ “ a e m wi nter and you could no longer tell where 
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any part of the field had been, between the wood and the 
brook Earth and roots and grass and bushes it pushed be¬ 
fore it and - and other things as well, from underground 

‘After a long time I went back through the wood I’d 
forgotten any idea of collecting other rabbits, but there were 
three who joined me all the same — Bluebell here and 
Pimpernel and young Toadflax Toadflax was the only 
member of the Owsla I’d seen and I asked him about the 
Threarah, but he couldn’t talk any kind of sense I never 
found out what happened to the Threarah I hope he died 
quickly 

‘Pimpernel was light-headed - chattering nonsense - and 
Bluebell and I weren’t much better For some reason all I 
could think of was Bigwig I remembered how I’d gone to 
arrest him - to kill him, really - and I felt I had to find him 
and tell him I’d been wrong and this idea was all the sense 
I had left The four of us went wandering away and we 
must have gone almost m a half-circle, because after a long 
time we came to the brook, below what had been our 
field We followed it down into a big wood, and that night, 
while we were still in the wood. Toadflax died He was 
clear-headed for a short time before and I remember some¬ 
thing he said Bluebell had been saying that he knew the 
men hated us for raiding their crops and gardens and Toad¬ 
flax answered, “That wasn’t why they destroyed the 
warren It was just because we were in their way They 
killed us to suit themselves ” Soon after that he went to sleep 
and a little later, when we were alarmed by some noise or 
other, we tried to wake him and realized he was dead 

‘We left him lying where he was and went on until we 
reached the river I needn’t describe it because I know you 
were all there It was morning by this time We thought you 
might be somewhere near and we began to go along the 
bank, upstream, looking for you It wasn’t long before we 
found the place where you must have crossed There were 
tracks - a great many - in the sand under a steep bank, and 
hraka about three days old The tracks didn’t go upstream 
°r downstream so I knew you must have gone over I swam 
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across and found moi e tracks on the other side * so then the 
others came over too The river was high. I suppose you 
must have had it easier, before all the ram 

I didn t like the fields on the other side of the river. 
There was a man with a gun who kept walking everywhere. 
I took the other two on, across a road, and soon we came to 
a bad place - all heather and soft, black earth We had a 
haid time there, but again I came upon hraka about three 
days old and no sign of holes or rabbits, so I thought there 
was a chance that they were yours. Bluebell was all right, 

ut Pimpernel was feverish and I was afraid he was going to 
die too. 


hen we had a bit of luck - or so we thought at the time. 
iat night we fell in with a hlessi on the edge of the heather 

“ an ° ld > tou S h rabbit with his nose all scratched and scarred 
- and he told us that ~- not f ar c ff a nd 


> .. m YVJ.UL1 a Ill 

J tough rabbit with his a u 

an e told us that there was a warren not iar uu 
s owe us which way to go. We came to woods and field! 
gam, ut we were so much exhausted that we couldn 1 
for the warren We crept into a ditch ant 

It a + C Feart to one of the others to keep awake 
died to keep awake myself, but I couldn’t 9 
When was this? 5 asked Hazel. 

mormno- d ?L bef °r re y este . rda Y (said Holly), early m th< 
Frith f 1 woke it was still some time before nr 

rabbit b^??^ WaS quiet and a11 1 could smell wai 
Bluebell a nH ^ ato . nce tilat something was wrong I woke 
realized WaS JUSt gom § to wake Pimpernel when 1 

They were a wilole bunc h of rabbits all round uS 

It was like - well, and the y had a very odd smell 

'ZhouZ ^ 7 WaS llke ’’ said ^ver. 

name’s Cowshp! Who Wy dld Then ° ne of them said ’“ ^ 
liere?”Ididn’7i are Y ou and what are you doing 

they had any reason t„ e "Y he ^ oke > but 1 couldn’t see that 
had a bad limp a Wls ^ us harm, so I told him that we’d 

looking for some rabb’^r 16 a long way and that we were 

Bl Swig As soon as I ° Ur warren ~ Haze b Fiver and 

d those names this rabbit turned to 
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the others and cried, “I knew it 1 Tear them to pieces 1 ” 
And they all set on us One of them got me by the ear and 
ripped it up before Bluebell could pull him off We were 
fighting the lot of them I was so much taken by surprise that 
I couldn’t do a great deal at first But the funny thing was 
that although they were so big and yelling for our blood, 
they couldn’t fight at all they obviously didn’t know the 
first thing about fighting Bluebell knocked down a couple 
twice his size and although my ear was pouring with blood 
I was never really m danger All the same they were too 
many for us, and we had to tun Bluebell and I had just got 
clear of the ditch when we realized that Pimpernel was still 
there He was ill, as I told you, and he didn’t wake m time 
So after all he’d been through, poor Pimpernel was killed by 
rabbits Wliat do you think of that?’ 

‘I think it was a damned shame,’ said Strawberry, before 
anyone else could speak 

‘We were running down the fields, beside a little stream 
(Holly went on) Some of these rabbits were still chasing us 
and suddenly I thought “Well, I’ll have one of them any¬ 
way 11 1 didn’t care for the idea of doing nothing more than 
just run away to save our skins - not after Pimpernel I saw 
that this Cowslip was ahead of the others and out on his own, 
s ° I let him catch me up and then I suddenly turned and 
went for him I had him down and I was just going to rip 
him up when he squealed out, “ I can tell you where your 
friends have gone ” “Hurry up, then,” I said, with my back 
legs braced m lus stomach “They’ve gone to the hills,” he 
panted "The high hills you can see away over there They 
went yesterday morning ” I pretended not to beheve him 
and acted as though I was going to kill him But he didn’t 
ulter his story, so I scratched him and let him go and away 
we came It was clear weather and we could see the hills 
plainly enough 

‘After that we had the worst time of all If it hadn’t been 
for Bluebell’s jokes and chatter we’d have stopped running 
for certain ’ 

‘Hraka one end, jokes the other,’ said Bluebell * I used to 
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roll a joke along the ground and we both followed it. That 
was how we kept going 5 

I can t really tell you much about the rest of it (said 
Holly). My ear was terribly painful and all the time I kept 
thinking that Pimpernel’s death was my fault. If I hadn’t 
gone to sleep he wouldn’t have died Once we tried to sleep 
again, but my dreams were more than I could bear. I was 
out o my mind, really. I had only this one idea - to find 
igwig and tell him that he’d been right to leave the warren. 

At last we reached the hills, just at nightfall of the next 
ay. e weie past caring — we came over the flat, open land 
a ow-time. I don t know what I’d been expecting. You 
^ r° W y ° U ^ y° urself think that everything will be all 
tir V° U Can 0n ^Y § et to a certain place or do a certain 
lung -But when you get there you find it’s not that simple. 

IFn 6 1 d had SOxne sort of foolish motion that Bigwig 

mnnc n ewaitl " g tQ rneet us We found the hills were enor- 

us Dl gger than anything wpM p^ no 


Cand P T 01 3nd 1 T&ZZ and Toad 

Bigwio- h ^ tried to talk to them I was calling 

sure he expect him to hear because I wa 

hedge mtn tin 1 Can rememb er coming out from i 

chi would comeand maJ ^ T reaUy hoping ** th< 

rny senses d ? an end of me. But when I came tc 

must be dead, butTlienTh g ’ My &St thought waS that ] 
real or not WpJJ i * ^ egan to wonder whether he wa: 

you so much E ; y f t ^ the rest - IPs a pity X frightened 

hardly a hth^ crpi “ the ~ the Bla ck Rabbit; there’. 

lum than we have 5 ^ that Can ever have been cIoser tc 

to Bluebell an? me tol?^ * Y ° U ? an imagine what it means 

friends It wasn’t I who tned 0 ^ 56 ^ 3 underground > among 

another rabbit, long l 0ng d J° f 1 ™ 4 y° u > Bl &wig “ that was 
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appetites. Would that the dead were not dead! But there is 

1 iat J nust be eaten, pellets that must be chewed, hrala 

i a mu,5t he passed, holes that must be dug, sleep that must 

y , S r Pt ’ 7 ° d y sscus brings not one man to shore with him 

1^1 , ps , S0Und bcsidc Calypso and when he wahes 
thinks only of Penelope. 

t J V *m bcp)rc HoII y had finished his storv, Hazel had fallen 
ahW g at his W0lmdcd car. He had not previously been 
tint .°g Ct a &c°d look at it, but now that he did, he realized 
can^Irrs^f f atl S uc had probably not been the puncipal 
than P° ni° ^ S coda pse. He was badly wounded - worse 
was in ^ horn * He must llavc lost a lot of blood. His ear 
felt anni ^ nS a , nd tbcre was any amount of dirt in it Hazel 
to silfiaxJ 6 Dandelion As several of the rabbits began 

SK h * he ™ ld - d the fU “ 

about to W u BI f ckberr y to wait. Silver, who had been 
‘Banded otber rur b returned and joined them, 

up a u r ig-ht ^ 3 vi tj C odier two seem to have cheered yon 

‘ It>S a ^ they dldn ’‘ 

‘Well you see '^h dan S er °us-’ - , 

beside Holly. ~ faegan BIa <=t>ell, who had remained 

‘?wasu“Si n ti 0lt . e> ’ ff d Hazel - ‘You seem to think 

that I wanted to^IeaiTthe^? 611 ; 1 Was Qniy goi ” S “P’ 
to be touched . 5 e ca P tain s ear, but it’s too tender 

neglect it^ but d^asvou^^vr?"’ Cpm afraid 1 made th eia 

better now. 5 ^ ^ best. Hazel. I’m feeling much 

black and the tasl^n^pr^ The blood had caked 

jagged wounds bled am' ^ atier j ce * After a while the long, 
Silver took over. Hollv k as . they slowly became clean, 
growled and scuffled and paring it as well as he could, 
occupy ffls attention. 1 VCr Cast a bout for something to 
Hazel, 5 he asked,' what +-u • • 

^ouse? You said you’deZZTr, vf ldea T youhad “ a boutthe 
° ut ° n us now? 5 ^ xt ^ ater How about trying it 
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‘Well, 5 said Hazel, ‘the idea is simply that in our situa¬ 
tion, we can’t afford to waste anything that might do us 
good We’re m a strange place we don’t know much about 
and we need friends Now ehl can t do us good, obviously, 
but there are many creatures that aren’t ehl - birds, mice, 
yonil and so on Rabbits don’t usually have much to do with 
them, but their enemies are our enemies for the most part 
I think we ought to do all we can to make these creatures 
friendly It might turn out to be well worth the trouble ’ 

‘I can’t say I fancy the idea myself,’ said Silver, -wiping 
Holly 5 s blood out of his nose ‘ These small animals are more 
to be despised than rehed upon, I reckon What good can 
they do us ? They can’t dig for us, they can’t get food for us, 
they can’t fight for us They’d say they were friendly, no 
doubt, as long as we were helpmg them, but that’s where it 
would stop I heard that mouse tonight - “You want ’im, ’e 
come ” You bet he will, as long as there’s any grub or 
warmth going, but surely -we’re not going to have the warren 
over-run with mice and - and stag-beetles, are we 9 ’ 

‘No, I didn’t mean quite that,’ said Hazel ‘I’m not 
suggestmg we should go about looking for field-mice and 
inviting them to join us They wouldn’t thank us for that, 
anyway But that mouse tonight - we saved his life -’ 

‘ Ton saved his life,’ said Blackberry 

‘Well, his life was saved He’ll remember that ’ 

‘ But how s it going to help us ? ’ asked Bluebell 
‘To start with, he can tell us what he knows about the 
place -’ 

- ‘What mice know Not what rabbits need to know ’ 
‘Well, I admit a mouse might or might not come in 
handy,’ said Hazel ‘But I’m sure a bird would, if we could 
only do enough for it We can t fiv, but some of them know 
the country for a long way round They know a lot about the 
-''■Gather, too All I m saying is this If anyone finds an animal 
or bird, that isn’t an enerm, m need of help, for goodness’ 
sake don’t miss the opportunity That would be like leaving 
carrots to rot in the ground ’ 

‘What do jou think'” said Siltcr to Blaclberry 
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4 1 think it’s a good idea, but real opportunities of the kind 
Hazel has in mind aien’t likely to come very often.’ 

‘ I think that’s about right/ said Holly, wincing as Silver 
resumed licking ‘ The idea’s all right as far as it goes, but it 
won’t come to a great deal in practice.’ 

c I’m ready to give it a try,’ said Silver. ‘I reckon it’ll be 
worth it, just to see Bigwig telling bed-time stories to a mole 

‘ El-ahrairah did it once,’ said Bluebell, * and it worked. 
Do you remember ? ’ 

‘No,’ said Hazel, ‘I don’t know that story. Let’s have 
it.’ 

‘Let’s silflay first,’ said Holly. ‘This ear’s had all I can 
stand for the time being ’ 

‘Well, at least it’s clean now,’ said Hazel. ‘But I’m afraid 
it'll never be as good as the other, you know. You’ll have a 
ragged ear.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Holly. ‘I’m still one of the lucky 
ones ’ 


The full moon, well risen in a cloudless eastern sky? 
covered the high solitude with its light. We are not conscious 
of daylight as that which displaces darkness Daylight, even 
when the sun is clear of clouds, seems to us simply the natural 
condition of the earth and air When we think of the downs, 
we think of the downs m daylight, as we think of a rabbit 
with its fur on Stubbs may have envisaged the skeleton in¬ 
side the horse, but most of us do not: and we do not usually 


f “r/ a P art 01 the d °wn itself as the hide is part of the hoi 
itself We take daylight for granted. But moonlight is anotb 
matter It is inconstant The full moon wanes and retur 
again Clouds may obscure it to an extent to which th 
cannot obscure daylight Water is necessary to us, but 
waterfall is not Where it is to be found it is something exti 
a beautiful ornament We need daylight and to that exte 
“ Utl " tanan ’ but moonlight we do not need. When 
n ° necessit Y - lt transforms It falls upon t 
other C ^ r , a ^ s ’ se paratmg one long blade from a 

5 mmg a drift of brown, frosted leaves from a sm| 
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‘You’re a clever chap, Hazel,’ said Holly at last. ‘You and 
your mouse Mind you, we’d have found the place outsell 
sooner or later, but not as soon as this.’ 

Hazel could have pressed his chin-glands for satisfaction, 
but he replied merely, ‘We shan’t need to go down the hill 
so much after all.’ Then he added, ‘But Holly, you smell of 
blood, you know. It may be dangerous, even here. Let’s g° 
back to the wood. It’s such a beautiful night that we can sit 
near the holes to chew pellets and Bluebell can tell us Ins 
story 5 

They found Strawberry and Buckthorn on the bank, and 
when everyone was comfortably chewing, with ears laid flat, 
Bluebell began. 

! 


Dandelion was telling me last night about Cowslip s 
warren and how he told the story of the King’s Lettuce- 
That s what put me m mmd of this tale, even before Ha ze 
explained his idea I used to hear it from my grandfather 
and he always said that it happened after El-ahrairah had 
got his people out of the marshes of Kelfazin. They went to 
the meadows of Fenlo and there they dug their holes But 
innee Rainbow had his eye on El-ahrairah, and he was 
determined to see that he didn’t get up to any more of h* 


‘Now one evemng, when El-ahrairah and Rabscutt 
were anting on a sunny bank. Prince Rainbow can 
rough the meadows and with him was a rabbit that E 
lairah had never seen before. 

“TK- G °° d CVenmg; E l-ahrairah , 55 said Prince ^ainbov 

T tZVn a SI ' ea , t im P r °vement on the marshes of Kelfazu 

Have ° e f ^ re ^ us y digging holes along the banl 

Wave they dug a hole for you?” 

RabJnmC ELahrairah “This hole here belongs 1 
as we saw it mySe ^ We llked the look of this bank as soo 

afraid /hLeT said Pri nce Rainbow “But I ai 

o tell you, El-ahrairah, that I have stru 
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orders from Lord Frith himself not to allow you to share a 
hole with Rabscuttle ” 

‘ “Not share a hole with Rabscuttlesaid El-ahrairah 
Why ever not?” 

‘ “ El-ahrairah,” said Prince Rainbow, “ we know you and 
your tricks and Rabscuttle is nearly as slippery as you are 
Both of you in one hole would be altogether too much of a 
, good thing You would be stealing the clouds out of the sky 
before the moon had changed twice No - Rabscuttle must 
go and look after the holes at the other end of the •warren 
Let me introduce you This is Hufsa I want you to be his 
friend and look after him ’ 

‘“Where does he come from?” asked El-ahrairah “I 
certainly haven’t seen him before ” 

‘ “He comes from another country,” said Prince Rain¬ 
bow, “but he is no different from any other rabbit I hope 
you will help him to settle down here And virile he is 
getting to know the place, I m sure you will be glad to let 
him share your hole ” 

‘El-ahrairah and Rabscuttle felt desperately anno) ed 
that they were not to be allowed to live together in their 
hole But it was one of El-ahrairah’s rules ne\ er to let anyone 
see when he was angry and besides, he felt sorry for Hufsa 
because he supposed that he was feeling lonely and awkw ard, 
being far away from lus own people So lie welcomed 
him and promised to help him settle down Hufsa was 
perfectly friendly and seemed anxious to please everyone, 
a nd Rabscuttle moved down to the other end of the 
warren 

After a time, however, El-ahrairali began to find that 
something was ahvavs going wrong with his plans One 
ni ght, in the spring, w hen he had taken some of Ins people 
lo a cornfield to cat the green shoots, they found a man with 
a gun walking about in the moonlight and w ere luckv to get 
away' without trouble Another time, after El-aliraimh had 
reconnoitred the wav to a cabbage garden and scratched a 
'o e under the fence, he arrived the next morning to find it 
locked with ware, and he begm to suspect tint his plans 
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weie leaking out to people who wcie not intended to learn 
them. 

One day he determined to set a trap for Hnfsa, to find 
out whether it was he who was at the bottom of the trouble. 
He showed him a path acioss the fields and told him that it 
led to a lonely barn full of swedes and turnips: and he went 
on to say that he and Rabscultle meant to go there the next 
moimng. In fact El-ahrairah had no such plans and took 
care not to say anything about the path or the bam to any* 
ne e se. ut next day, when he went cautiously along the 
path he found a wire set in the grass. 

n mad ? EUhraira k really angry, for any of his people 

sTmnn T Tr e r Snared and IaIIcd * Of course he did not 
uJ/Pi se lat was setting wires himself, or even that he 
rr f own . tIlat a Wlre was going to be set. But evidently 
setHnir 8 m T tou 1 ch Wlth somebody who did not stick at 
Prinrf T? Wlr< u n t le en ^ El-ahrairah decided that probably 
farmer ™ as Posing on Hufsa’s information to ^ 

what hanr. a ^ me cee P er an d not bothering himself about 
WuL P 0 P f R Cd / S a result rabbits’ lives were in danger 
cab ~ tQ Say nothin g of a il the lettuces and 

to leimjfk 7 we ^. Irussin g- After this, El-ahrairah tried not 
him from at a H* Eut was difficult to prevent 

are very good at kee^^ becausej as y° u aU know, rabbits 
good at keemner secrets from other animals, but no 

makeforseSec g vST S each ?*«. Warren life doesn’t 
that if he did Pm™ considered filing Hufsa. But he knew 

-d in tnore^rouhle -d they would 


-way and W ° U 

'El-ahraint. m ^ thln S worse, 
the next evening wh* bought. He was still thinking 

to the warren 5 611 rince E- a uibow paid one of his visit; 
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ahrairah,” said^ Prinrl ^ ori n e d character these days, El 
fnnee Rainbow “If you are not c ' re fnl 
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people will begin to trust you Since I was passing by, I 
thought I would just stop to thank you for your kindness 
m looking after Hufsa He seems quite at home with 
you ” 

‘“Yes, he does, doesn’t he ? ” said El-ahrairah “We 
grow in beauty side by side, we fill one hole with glee But 
I always say to my people, ‘Put not your trust m princes, 
nor m any —’ ” 

‘ “Well, El-ahrairah,” said Prince Rainbow, interrupting 
him, “I am sure I can trust you And to prove it, I have 
decided that I will grow a nice crop of carrots m the field 
belund the hill It is an excellent bit of ground and I am sure 
they will do well Especially as no one would dream of 
stealing them In fact, you can come and watch me plant 
them, if you like ” 

* “I will,” said El-ahrairah “That will be delightful ” 

‘ El-ahrairah, Rabscuttle, Hufsa and several other rabbits 
accompanied Prince Rainbow to the field behind the hill, 
and they helped him to sow it with long rows of carrot seed 
It was a light, dry sort of soil - just the thing for carrots - 
and the whole business infuriated El-ahrairah, because he 
Was certain that Prince Rainbow was doing it to tease him 
and to show that he felt sure that he had clipped his claws 
at last 

‘ “That will do splendidly,” said Prince Rainbow when 
they had finished “ Of course, I know that no one would 
dream of stealing my carrots But if they did - if they did 
steal them, El-ahrairah - I should be very angry indeed If 
King Darzin stole them, for instance, I feel sure that Lord 
Frith would take away his kingdom and give it to someone 
else ” 

‘ El-ahrairah knew that Prince Rainbow meant that if he 
caught him stealing the carrots he would either kill him or 
else banish him and put some other rabbit over his people 
and the thought that the other rabbit would probably be 
Hufsa made him grind his teeth But he said, “ Of course, of 
course Very right and proper ” And Pnnce Rainbow went 
away 
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One night, in the second moon after the planting, El* 
aluairah and Rabscuttle went to look at the cairots. No one 
had thinned them out and the tops wcie thick and green. 
El-ahrairah judged that most of the loots would be a little 
thinner than a foie-paw. And it was while he was looking at 
them m the moonlight that Ins plan came to him. He had 
ecome so cautious about Hufsa — and indeed no one ever 
knew where Hufsa would be next - that on the way back he 
and Rabscuttle made for a hole in a lonely bank and went 
down it to talk together. And there El-ahrairah promised 
a scuttle not only that he would steal Prince Rainbows 
^ut also that between them they would see the back 
ot Hufsa into the bargain They came out of the hole and 
Kabscuttle went to the farm to steal some seed corn. Eh 
anrairah spent the rest of the night gathering slugs; and a 
nasty business it was. 

lin3 iie i^7 eXt /- CVenins El-ahrairah went out early and after a 
hedge W ** & oun ^ ^ ona the hedgehog pottering along the 

slugs ^’’ >na5 sa !d, <c would you like a whole lot of nice, fat 

not mfl 1 would,'El-ahrairah,” said Yona, “but they’re 
hog.” 17 f ° Und - YouM know th *t if you were a hedge- 

you ^ n,ce ones >” sai <i El-ahrairah, " and 

if you will fin **? ad T ^ ut k can S lve you a great many more 
sing?” d ° What 1 sa Y and ask no questions. Can you 

• “ Good N ° ha dgehog can sing ” 

to try if you wa , ' allr airah. “ Excellent. But you will have 
box, I see that th r° Se s u ^ s ‘ Ab! There is an old, empty 
better. Now you left th e **ch Better and 

Meanwhile in tUo 

Hawock the r>hea<jnmf- WO °^ 5 Rabscuttle was talking to 
Hawock, 55 he sairl 

‘ " I never eo Can V 0u swim ? ” 

scuttle, 55 said Hawock ** 1 can avoid itj Rab ' 

l dislike it very much. But I sup- 
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pose if I had to, I could make shift to keep afloat foi a 
; little while ” 

‘“Splendid,” said Rabscuttle “Now attend I have a 
'whole lot of corn - and you know how scarce it is at this time 
of year - and you can have it all, if only you will do a little 
swimming in the pond on the edge of the wood Just let me 
explain as we go down there ” And off they went through 
the wood 

‘Fu Inle, El-ahrairah strolled into Ins hole and found 
Hufsa chewing pellets “All, Hufsa, you’re here,” he said 
“That’s fine I can’t trust anyone else, but you’ll come with 
me, won’t you ? Just you and I - no one else must know ” 

‘“Why, what’s to be done, El-ahrairah ? ” asked 
Hufsa 

‘ “ I’ve been looking at those carrots of Prince Rainbow’s,” 
replied El-ahrairah “I can’t stand it any longer They’re 
the best I’ve ever seen I’m determined to steal them - or 
most of them, anyway Of course, if I took a lot of rabbits on 
an expedition of this kind we’d soon be m trouble Things 
would leak out and Prince Rainbow would be sure to get to 
hear But if you and I go alone, no one will ever know who 
did it ” 

‘“I’ll come,” said Hufsa “Let’s go tomorrow night” 
For he thought that that would give him time to tell Prince 
Rainbow 

‘ “No,” said El-ahrairah, “I’m going now At once ” 

‘He wondered whether Hufsa would try to turn him 
against this idea, but when he looked at him he could see 
that Hufsa was thinking that this would be the end of El- 
ahrairah and that he himself would be made king of the 
rabbits 

‘They set out togethei in the moonlight 

‘They had gone a good way along the hedge when they 
came upon an old box lying in the ditch Sitting on top of 
the box was Yona the hedgehog His prickles were stuck all 
over with dog-rose petals and he was making an extra¬ 
ordinary squeaking, grunting noise and waving Ins black 
paws They stopped and looked at him 
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4 “Whatever are you doing, Yona?” asked Hufsa in 

astonishment. , 

* ‘ Singing to the moon,” answered Yona “All hedge^ 
have to sing to the moon to make the slugs come Sure y }° 
know that? 


O Slug-a-Moon, O Slug-a-Moon, 

O grant thy faithful hedgehog’s boon!” 

‘ “What a frightful noise’” said El-ahrairah and inc ^ c< fj 
it was “Let’s get on quickly before he brings all the e 
round us,” And on they went. ~ g 

‘After a time they drew near the pond on the edge o ^ 
wood. As they approached it they heard a squawking an 
splashing and then they saw Hawock the pheasant scut e 
ing about m the water, with his long tail featheis floating 
out behind him. , 

‘“Whatever has happenedsaid Hufsa “Haw ° c '> 
have you been shot ? ” 

‘ “No, no,” replied Hawock “I always go swimming m 
the full moon It makes my tail grow longer and besides, my 
head wouldn’t stay red, white and green without swimming 
But you must know that, Hufsa, surely? Everyone know 
that ” 

‘ “The truth is, he doesn’t like other animals to catch him 
at it,” whispered El-ahrairah “Let’s go on ” # * 

A little farther on they came to an old well by a big 
tree The farmer had filled it up long ago, but the moutn 
looked very deep and black in the moonlight 

‘ “Let’s have a rest,” said El-ahrairah, “just for a sbor 
time ” 

C 

As he spoke, a most curious-looking creature came out o 
the grass It looked something like a rabbit, but even in the 
moonlight they could see that it had a red tail and long 
green ears. In its mouth it was carrying the end of one of m e 
white sticks that men burn It was Rabscuttle, but not even 
Hufsa could recognize him He had found some sheep-dip 
powder at the farm and sat m it to make his tail red 
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His ears were festooned with trails of bryony and the white 
stick was making him feel ill 

‘ “ Frith preserve us 1 ” said El-ahrairah “ What can it be 9 
Let’s only hope it isn’t one of the Thousand 1 ” He leapt up, 
ready to run “Who are you 9 ” he asked, trembling 
‘Rabscuttle spat out the white stick 
1 “So 1 ” he said commandmgly “So you have seen me, 
El-ahrairah* Many rabbits hve out their hves and die, but 
few see me Few or none 1 1 am one of the rabbit messengers 
of Lord Frith, who go about the earth secretly by day and 
return mghtly to his golden palace 1 He is even now awaiting 
me on the other side of the world and I must go to him 
swiftly, through the heart of the earth* Farewell, El- 

ahrairah* ” 


‘The strange rabbit leapt over the edge of the well and 
disappeared into the darkness below 

‘ “We have seen what we should not 1 ” said El-ahrairah 
m an awe-stncken voice “ How dreadful is this place 1 Let 
ns go quickly* ” 

They hurried on and presently they came to Prince 
Rainbow’s field of carrots How many they stole I cannot 
say, but of course, as you know, El-ahrairah is a great prince 
and no doubt he used powers unknown to you and me But 
my grandfather always said that before morning the field 
was stripped bare The carrots were ludden down a deep 
hole m the bank beside the wood and El-ahrairah and 
tiufsa made their way home El-ahrairah collected two or 
three followers and stayed underground with them all 
hay, but Hufsa went out in the afternoon Without saying 
where he was going 

That evening, as El-ahrairah and his people began to 
sutlay under a fine red sky, Prince Rainbow came over the 
ields Behind lum were two great, black dogs 
< t( ®Tahrairah,” he said, “you are under arrest ” 
t ,.^Tat f° r9 ” asked El-ahrairah 
« Tou know very well what for,” said Prince Rainbow 
ct me have no more of your tricks and insolence, EI- 
ahrairah Where are the carrots 9 ” 
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4 “If I am under aircst ” said El-ahrairah, “may I be 
told what for? It is not fair to tell me I am under arrest an 
then to ask me questions.” 

4 44 Come, come, El-ahrairah,” said Prince Rainbow, 

44 you are meiely wasting time. Tell me where the carrots 
are and I will only send you to the great North and not 
kill you 55 

4 “Prince Rainbow, 53 said El-ahrairah, 44 for the third 
time, may I know for what I am under auest?” 

4 “Very well, 53 said Prince Rainbow, “if this is the way 
you want to die, El-ahrairah, you shall have the full process 
of law. You are under arrest for stealing my carrots Are yon 
seriously asking for a trial ? I warn you that I have direct 
evidence and it will go ill with you 33 

4 By this time all El-ahrairah 3 s people were crowding 
round, as near as they dared for the dogs Only Rabscuttle 
was nowhere to be seen. He had spent the whole day moving 
the carrots to another, secret hole and he was now hiding} 
because he could not get his tail white again. 

4 “Yes, I would like a trial, 53 said El-ahrairah, “and I 
would like to be judged by a jury of animals For it is not 
right, Prince Rainbow, that you should both accuse me and 
be the judge as well. 53 

4 “A jury of animals you shall have , 53 said Prince Rain¬ 
bow A jury of ehl, El-ahrairah For a jury of rabbits woul 
refuse to convict you, m spite of the evidence 35 

To everyone’s surprise El-ahrairah immediately rephe 
that he would be content with a jury of elil. and Prince 
Rainbow said that he would bring them that night. Eh 
ahrairah was sent down his hole and the dogs were put on 
guard outside. None of his people was allowed to see him, 
although many tried 

t?i an< ^ ^ own t h e hedges and copses the news spread that 
iM-ahrairah was on trial for his life and that Prince Rainbow 
was going to bang him before a jury of ehl Animals came 
crow mg m. Fu Inle, Prince Rainbow returned with the elil 
P! V ,° a § ers s two foxes, two stoats, an owl and a cat. 
ah rairah was brought up and placed between the dogs. 
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The ehl sat stanng at him and their eyes glittered in the 
moon They hched their hps and the dogs muttered that 
they had been promised the task of carrying out the sentence 
There were a great many ammals - rabbits and others - and 
every one of them felt sure that this time it was all up with 
El-ahrairah 

‘ “Now,” said Prince Rainbow, “let us begin It will not 
take long Where is Hufsa?” 

‘Then Hufsa came out, bowing and bobbing his head, 
and he told the ehl that El-ahrairah had come the night 
before, when he was quietly chewing pellets, and terrified 
him into going with lum to steal Prince Rainbow’s carrots 
He had wanted to refuse but he had been too much 
frightened The carrots were hidden m a hole that he could 
show them He had been forced to do what he did, but the 
next day he had gone as quickly as possible to tell Prince 
Rainbow, whose loyal servant he was 

‘ “We will recover the carrots later,” said Prince Rain¬ 
bow “Now, El-ahrairah, have you any evidence to call or 
anything to say? Make haste ” 

‘ “I would like to ask the witness some questions,” said 
El-ahrairah, and the ehl agreed that this was only fair 

‘ “Now, Hufsa,” said El-ahrairah, “can we hear a litde 
more about this journey that you and I are supposed to have 
made? For really I can remember nothing about it at all 
You say we went out of the hole and set off m the night 
What happened then ? ” 

‘ “Why, El-ahrairah,” said Hufsa, “you can’t possibly 
have forgotten We came along the ditch, and don’t you 
remember that we saw a hedgehog sitting on a box singing 
a song to the moon?” 

‘ “A hedgehog doing what 7 '" said one of the badgers 
“Singing a song to the moon,” said Hufsa eagerly 

They do that, you know, to make the slugs come He had 
rose petals stuck all over him and he was waving his paws 
and -» 

‘ “Now steady, steady,” said El-ahrairah kindly, “I 
wouldn’t hke you to say anything you don’t mean Poor 
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fellow, he added to the jury, “ he really believes these things 
belays, you know. He doesn’t mean any harm, but -’b 
But he was,” shouted Hufsa “He was singing 4 O Slug- 
^o° n ! O Slug-a-moon! O grant 55 

What the hedgehog sang is not evidence,” said 
- *** Really, one is inclmed to wonder what is. 
e , a right. We saw a hedgehog covered with roses, 
s.ngmg a song on a box What happened then?” 

e , said Hufsa, “then we went on and came to the 
po ^wh ere we saw a pheasant ” 

.. heaSant ’ eh? ” said one of the foxes. “I wish I’d seen 
it. Wnat was it doing? 5 ’ 

said Htf'JiT SV ‘ ilnming round and round in the water 

L“y° und ed ! eh?” said the fox 

/ no /’ said Hufsa “They ail do that, to make their 
! „%° W longer : r ’ m surprised you don’t know.” 

< <4° ma ^ e said the fox 

“He sa°d™o Weif W S 1 ™ Jon ger,” said Hufsa sulkily. 

El-ah^T ^ ad this stuff for a very short time,” sail 

Look at m T> th u eU ’ “ rt *■*« a bit of getting used to. 

months dav 1 Ve W f ° rCed to hve with il for the last tw0 

standing as an da Y out I’ve been as kind and under- 

'A sdenrp r a u’ a PP arcnt! y just to my own harm ” 

patience with an L of fatherly 

I tience turned back to the witness 


< 


gotten what hanneneri + b\ aDie ro say you • 
a red tail and green ear, A huge ’ terrifym ^ rabbit, vn 
white stick m hi, m W came out of the grass He had 

down a gtcS hole Se t If *“ pIunged the ^ 
middle of the earth + TO , Us be was going through t 

■Tins time not onT fS L ° rd Fnth « the other side ” 
ia g at Hufsa and thc , elil said a word They were sta 
‘ “They’re all ™ thcir beads. 

a a you know, 55 whispered one of t! 
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stoats, “ nasty little beasts They’ll say anything when they’re 
cornered But this one is the worst I’ve ever heard How 
much longer have we got to stay here 9 I’m hungry ” 

‘Now El-ahrairah had known beforehand that while ehl 
detest all rabbits, they would dishke most the one who 
looked the biggest fool That was why he had agreed to a 
jury of ehl A jury of rabbits might have tried to get to the 
bottom of Hufsa’s story, but not the elil, for they hated and 
despised the witness and wanted to be off hunting as soon as 
they could 

‘“So it comes to this,” said El-ahrairah “We saw a 
hedgehog covered with roses, singing a song and then we 
saw a perfectly healthy pheasant swimming round and round 
the pond and then we saw a rabbit with a red tail, green 
ears and a white stick, and he jumped straight down a deep 
well Is that right' 1 ” 

‘ “Yes,” said Hufsa 
‘ “And then we stole the carrots 9 ” 

‘ “Yes » 

‘ “Were they purple with green spots 9 ” 

‘ “Were what purple with green spots 9 ” 

‘ “The carrots ” 

‘ “Well, you know they weren’t, El-ahrairah They were 
the ordinary colour They’re down the hole'” shouted 
Hufsa desperately, “Down the hole 1 Go and look 1 ” 

‘The court adjourned while Hufsa led Prince Rainbow to 
the hole They found no carrots and returned 

‘ “ I’ve been underground all day,” said El-ahrairah, “and 
I can prove it I ought to have been asleep, but it’s very 
difficult when m’lcarncd friend - well, never mind I simply 
mean that obviously I couldn’t have been out moving 
carrots or anything else If there ever itcre any carrots,” he 
added “But I’ve nothing more to say ” 

‘“Prince Rainbow,” said the cat, “I hate all rabbits 
But I don’t sec liov v c can possibly say that it’s been proved 
that that rabbit took your carrots The vitncss is obviously 
out of lus mind - mad as the mist and snow - and the 
prisoner will luuc to be released ” Thcv all agreed 
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“You had better go quicUy, 1 ' said Prince Rainbow to 
iM-ahrairah. “Go down your holt, Rl-ahiauah, before I 
hurl you myself” 

I will, my lord, said El-ahiahnh “But may I ixg)Oti 
o icmovc that rabbit )ou sent among iw, foi he troubles us 
with his foolishness?” ' 

So Ilufsa went away v.nh Vunce Rainbow and El* 
a iraira i s people were left in peace, apait horn indigestion 
rougit on by eating too many emzots But it was a long 
ime e oic Rabscuttle could get Iris tail white again, so my 
grandfather always said.’ 


23. Kchaar 

The wing trails like a banner in defeat, 

more to use the sky for ever but hvc with 
laxrune and pain a few days 

e is strong and pam is worse to the stiong 
incapacity is worse 5 

The thtrrntf ' Cat ^ rec * ccmcr will humble tliat head, 

ihe mtrepid readiness, the terrible eyes. 

Robinson Jeffers Hurl Haul’s 

CIt n i eVer rains but lt P ours 5 This is n ° 

rabbits’ proverb does ram without pouring. Th 

feels lonely’: and*in/ expressed They say, ‘One clout 
^ngle cloud often means that fh^ ^ a PP earance ° f ! 

However that mav hr- tbat tbe WJ dl soon be overcast 
tic second opportune + 6 Vei Y next day provided a drama 
It was early morninp-° put Hazel’s idea into practice 
silflay, coming Up imJE? 114 * the ra bbits were beginning tc 
chilly There las P a good T r ’, S T; SllenCe The atr was tal 
six wild duck flew ove h a °* ^ ew an< f no wind Five 01 
°n some far-off destinaum^ -rf a swlf tly-movmg V, intend 

came down disdnctlv ri •' 1 f e s °und made by their wings 

y> d ““Mhmg as they went away south- 
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wards The silence returned With the melting of the last of 
the twilight there grew a kind of expectancy and tension, as 
though it were thawing snow about to slide from a sloping 
roof Then the whole down and all below it, caith and air, 
gave way to the sunrise As a bull, with a slight but irres¬ 
istible movement, tosses its head from the grasp of a man 
who is leaning o\ cr the stall and idly holding its horn, so the 
sun entered the w'orld in smooth, gigantic power Nothing 
interrupted or obscured its coming WiUiout a sound, the 
leaves shone and the grass coruscated along the miles of the 
escarpment 

Outside the W'ood, Bigwig and Sih cr combed their ears, 
sniffed the air and hopped away, following their own long 
shadows to the grass of the gallop As they moved over the 
short turf - nibbling, sitting up and looking round them — 
they approached a little hollow', no more than three feet 
across Before they reached the edge Bigwig, who was ahead 
of Silver, checked and crouched, staring Although he could 
not see into the hollow, lie knew that there was some crea¬ 
ture in it - something fairly big Peenng through the blades 
of grass round his head, he could see the curve of a white 
back Whatever the creature was, it W'as nearly as big as 
himself He waited, stock-still, for some little time, but it 
did not move 

‘What has a white back, Silver 7 ’ whispered Bigwig 

Silver considered ‘A cat 7 ’ 

‘ No cats here ’ 

‘ How do you know 7 ’ 

At that moment they both heard a low, bieathy hissing 
from the hollow It lasted for a few moments Then tliere 
Was silence once more 

Bigwig and Silver had a good opimon of themselves 
Apart from Holly, they were the only survivors of the 
Sandleford Owsla and they knew that their comrades looked 
up to them The encounter with the rats in the barn had 
been no joke and had proved their w'orth Bigwig, who was 
generous and honest, had never for a moment resented 
Hazel’s courage on the night when his own superstitious fear 
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Hot?v C t omt bett f But the idea of S°“g back to the 

Wn c r ei,f n • T ?° rtia8 that he had lapsed « 

he rnnW _.„n re m J'} le grass and left it alone was more than 


Seein^thaThe W ' He ^ ^ 

white back ancWh^ 1 ^ t0ok a finaI look at the stran 8 e > 
hollow. sSui Went Stmight UP t0 die edge 0f ’* e 

big bird neartv C 7 reature j n the hollow was a bird - a 
bird like it before °Th ° ng ’^ either of them had ever seen a 
had glimnsed th' r w } ute P art °f its back, which they 

s T% was in fact ° njy J the 

were the wino-c , u-r ower hack was light grey and so 
varies folded top-etl ° taperec * t° l° n g, black-tipped pri- 
brown ~ almost hi * if °^ er ta ^- The head was very dark 
neck that the h,»vm C V* su °h sharp contrast to the white 
Of hood The one ! d ff tho . U ^ h * were wearing a kind 
a webbed foot mri ~ rec * ^ eg they could see ended m 
hooked slightly dnw ^ P ? Werfu] > taloned toes. The beak, 
As they^atd^n ? ^ ^ was strong and 
throat. The bird Insert ° penec h disclosing a red mouth and 
it did not move. savagely and tried to strike, but still 
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Hazel came to meet them in the grass There was no mis¬ 
taking their wide eyes and dilated nostrils 
‘Ehl?’ asked Hazel 

‘Well, I’m blest if I know, to tell you the truth,’ replied 
Bigwig ‘There’s a great bird out there, like nothing I’ve 
ever seen ’ 

‘How big? As big as a pheasant?’ 

‘Not quite so big,’ admitted Bigwig, ‘but bigger than a 
wood-pigeon and a lot fiercer ’ 

‘Is that w'hat cried?’ 

‘Yes It startled me all right We w ere actually beside it 
But for some reason or other it can’t move ’ 

‘Dying?’ 

‘I don’t think so ’ 

‘I’ll go and have a look at it,’ said Hazel 
‘It’s savage For goodness’ sake be careful ’ 

Bigwig and Silver returned with Hazel The three of them 
squatted outside the bird’s reach as it looked sharply and 
desperately from one to the other Hazel spoke in the hedge¬ 
row patois 

‘You hurt? You no fly?’ 

The answer was a harsh gabbling which they all felt im¬ 
mediately to be exotic Wherever the bird came from, it was 
somewhere far away. The accent was strange and guttural, 
the speech distorted They could catch only a word here and 
there 

‘Come keel - kah> hah' - you come keel - yarh' - t’mk 
me finish - me no finish - ’urt you dam’ plenty -’ The dark 
brown head flickered from side to side Then, unexpectedly, 
the bird began to drive its beak into the ground They no¬ 
ticed for the first time that the grass in front of it was torn 
and scored with lines For some moments it stabbed here 
and there, then gave up, lifted its head and watched them 
again 

‘I believe it’s starving,’ said Hazel ‘We’d better feed it 
Bigwig, go and get some worms or something, there’s a 
good fellow ’ 

‘Er - what did you say, Hazel?’ 
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c Worms 5 

‘Me dig for worms ? 5 

the °^ sla teac h - oh, aU right, I'll do it,’ said 

Hazel. ‘You and Saver wait here.’ 

haowhn ™ oment Sj however, Bigwig followed Hazel 
drv rrrn a and Be g a n to join him in scratching at the 
had h Un ' ° r ! ns ace not plentiful on the downs and there 
U p been no ram for days After a time Bigwig looked 

"Wiat about beetles? Woodhce? Something like that?’ 

Hazel SOm f rotten sticks and carried them back. 

° ne f ° mard ca ^ously. 

lappcd 1 ^?^ ? e SdC ^ tbree * n as man Y seconds and 
- 1G , ew . lnse °ts inside. Soon there was a small 


disgust and carried thn^ ll} OVCIC . 

him, he mmif 7 1 °? e one - When Hazel praisec 

rabbit’s done tbs anT?^ about ‘ the Grst time an ' 
long after they had all ° n * ^ the blackbirds ’- At Iast : 
feeding and looked at Haz^ 0 ^ 1116 ^ St ° PPeC 

small tunjfden 0 ^ ‘ N ° hurt Plent y flght Stay 

ty 3 o u# 

homba", come’SeP finisV Said HazeI - ‘ Bad P iace ' C ° m<! 

p,ent y-’. 

at the tv-o-inch beak'and^ booking with admiration 

‘Weno uant you finich , ckn r c r ck - 
hra- h. \Yc help y ou m \ 5 sai d Hazel. ‘You stay here you 
* Pitc off 1 ’ i>OUma yhe 5 7 

Come on * '"aid Tt , . 

Heb.gan toS, to the others ‘Let it 

'*>= br-trcK off for a bit ? C " *° 'hot'ood. ‘Let it try keep- 
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‘What’s tlic idea, Hazel ? ’ said Silver ‘That’s a savage 
brute You can t make a friend out of that * 

‘You may be right,’ said Ilazcl ‘But what’s the good ofa 
blue-tit or a robin to us ? They don’t fly any distance "We 
need a big bird ’ 

‘But why do )ou w'ant a bird so particularly 
‘I’ll explain later,’ said Hazel ‘I’d like Blackberry and 
Fiver to hear as well But let’s go underground now' If you 
don’t want to chew' pellets, I do ’ 

Dunng the afternoon Hazel organized more work on the 
warren The Honeycomb w-as as good as finished - though 
rabbits arc not methodical and are never really certain 
when anything is finished - and the surrounding burrows 
and runs were taking shape Quite early m the evening, 
however, he made lus w'ay once more to the hollow The 
bird was still there It looked weaker and less alert, but 
snapped feebly as Hazel came up 

‘Still here 9 ’ said Hazel ‘You fight hawk'” 

‘No fight,’ answered the bird ‘No fight, but vatch, vatcli, 
alvays vatch Ees no good ’ 

‘Hungry' 1 ” 

The bird made no reply 

‘Listen,’ said Hazel ‘Rabbits not cat birds Rabbits eat 
grass We help you ’ 

‘Vat for ’elp me ■* ’ 

‘Never mind We make you safe Big hole Food too ’ 
The bird considered ‘Legs fine Ving no good '’E bad ’ 
‘Well, walk then ’ 

‘You ’urt me, I ’urt you like dam’ ’ 

Hazel turned aw’ay The bird spoke again 
‘ Ees long vay ? ’ 

‘No, not far ’ 

‘Come den ’ 

It got up with a good deal of difficulty, staggering on its 
strong, blood-red legs Then it opened its wings high above 
its body and Hazel jumped back, startled by the great, 
arching span But at once it closed them again, grimacing 
with pain 
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c Ving no good. I come. 5 

It followed Hazel docilely enough across the grass-, but he 
was careful to keep out of its reach. Their arrival outside 
the wood caused something of a sensation, which Hazel cut 
short with a peremptory sharpness quite unlike his usual 
manner. 


c Come on, get busy, 5 he said to Dandelion and Buckthorn 
This bird’s hurt and we’re going to shelter it until it’s 
better. Ask Bigwig to show you how to get it some food It 
eats worms and insects. Try grasshoppers, spiders - any¬ 
thing. Hawkbit! Acorn' Yes, and you too. Fiver - come out 
of that rapt trance, or whatever you’re in. We need an open, 
wide hole, broader than it’s deep, with a flat floor a little 
below the level of the entrance by nightfall. 5 ' 

^ We ve been digging all the afternoon, Hazel - 
I know. I’ll come and help you,’ said Hazel, ‘in just a 
little while Only get started The night’s coming ’ 

I he astonished rabbits obeyed him, grumbling. Hazel’s 
authority was put to something of a test, but held firm with 
the support of Bigwig. Although he had no idea what Hazel 
a m mind, Bigwig was fascinated by the strength and 
courage of the bird and had already accepted the idea of 
a ng it in, without troubling himself about the reason He 
lea the digging while Hazel explained to the bird, as well as 
lie could, how they lived, their ways of protecting themselves 
rom t cir enemies and the kind of shelter they could pro¬ 
vide The amount of food the rabbits produced was not 
lar g e ’ but once inside the wood the bird clearly felt 
i- f. a ? r was ab * e to hobble about and do some foraging 


B!gWIS and his hypers had scratched out a 
dm% n f ° X 3nsi de the entrance to one of the runs leading 
'md 1 a C ^ VO ° d They lined the floor with beech twigs 

It wic ,lil AS d . arkncss bc gan to fall the bird was installed 
pain* Fvidrmi^ 1C *° US ’ seemec ^ to be m a good deal of 

fw itself, u wi r a C dVtoT !d not , t , hink of any bctter P'f 

Prom outside, tlicv could Y arabb,t hole t0 save ,ts hfe 

uid see its dark head alert m the glooim 
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the black eyes still watchful It was not asleep when they 
themselves finished a late silflay and went underground 
Black-lieaded gulls are gregarious They live in colonies 
where they forage and feed, chatter and fight all day long 
Solitude and reticence are unnatural to them They move 
southwards in the breeding-season and at such times a 
wounded one is only too likely to find itself deserted The 
gull’s savagery and suspicion had been due partly to pam 
and partly to the unnerving knowledge that it had no 
companions and could not fly By the following morning its 
natural instincts to mix with a flock and to talk were be¬ 
ginning to return Bigwig made lumself its companion He 
would not hear of the gull going out to forage Before ni- 
finth the rabbits had managed to produce as much as it 
could eat — for a time at all events — and were able to sleep 
through the heat of the day Bigwig, however, remained 
with the gull, making no secret of his admiration, talking 
a nd listening to it for several hours At the evening feed he 
joined Hazel and Holly near the bank where Bluebell had 
told his story of El-ahrairah 

How’s the bird now 7 ’ asked Hazel 
‘A good deal better, I think,’ rephed Bigwig ‘He’s very 
tough, you know My goodness, what a life he’s had 1 You 
don’t know what you’re missing 1 1 could sit and listen to him 
a ll day ’ 

‘ How was it hurt 7 ’ 

A cat jumped on him m a farmyard He never heard it 
until the last moment It tore the muscle of one of his wings, 
hut apparently he gave it something to remember before he 
niade off Then he got himself up here somehow or other and 
just collapsed Think of standing up to a cat 1 I can see now 
that I haven’t really started yet Why shouldn’t a rabbit 
stand up to a cat 7 Let’s just suppose that —’ 

But what is this bird 7 ’ interrupted Holly 
‘Well, I can’t quite make out,’ answered Bigwig ‘But if I 
understand him properly — and I’m not at all sure that I do 
- he says that where he comes from there are thousands of 
his kind - more than we can possibly imagine Their flocks 
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make the whole air white and in the breeding season their 
nests are like leaves in a wood - so he says/ 

‘But where? I’ve never seen one, even.’ 

‘He says/ said Bigwig, looking very straight at Holly» he 
says that a long way from here the earth stops and there 
isn’t any more/ 

‘Well, obviously it stops somewhere. What is there 
beyond ?’ 

‘Water 5 

‘A uver, you mean? 5 

‘ No/ said Bigwig, ‘ not a i iver. He says there’s a vast place 
of water, going on and on. You can’t see to the other side. 
There isn’t another side At least there is, because he s been 
there Oh, I don’t know - I must admit I can’t altogether 
understand it 5 

‘Was it telling you that it’s been outside the world and 
come back again ? That must be untrue/ 

I don’t know/ said Bigwig, ‘but I’m sure he’s not lying- 
This water, apparently, moves all the time and keeps brea ' 
mg against the earth • and when he can’t hear that, he misses 
it. That’s his name - Kehaar. It’s the noise the water makes. 
The others were impressed in spite of themselves. 

Well, why’s it here?’ asked Hazel. 

He shouldn’t be. He ought to have been off to this Big 
ater place a long time ago, to breed. Apparently a lot o 
em come away m winter, because it gets so cold and Wild- 
men they go back m summer. But he’s been hurt once al¬ 
ready this spring It was nothing much, but it held him up- 
rested and k/ n § around a rookery for a bit. Then he got 
stonn?r[- an i le ? them ’ and he was coming along when he 
° So tw.. fi T yard and met this foul cat.’ 

^0 when 11 s better H’U go on again ? ’ said Hazel. 

°” time > then.’ 

‘Go^nd Jet Bi U you bave * n mind?’ 

Silver too. Then ru C ^pi‘2 1 _f nd FlV6r: We ’ d bettef ^ 

* of the evening siifiay, when the western sun 
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shone straight along the ridge, the grass tussocks threw 
shadows twice as long as themselves and the cool air smelt 
of thyme and dog roses, was something which they had 
all come to enjoy even more than former evenings m the 
meadows of Sandleford Although they could not know it, 
the down was more lonely than it had been for hundreds of 
years There were no sheep, and villagers from Kmgsclere 
and Sydmonton no longer had any occasion to walk over 
the hills, either for business or for pleasure In the fields of 
Sandleford the rabbits had seen men almost every day 
Here, since their arrival, they had seen one and him'-on a 
horse Looking round the little group that gathered on the 
grass, Hazel saw that all of them - even Holly - were looking 
stronger, sleeker and m better shape than when they had 
first come to the down Whatever might he ahead, at least 
he could feel that he had not failed them so far 

‘We’re doing well here,’ he began, ‘or so it seems to me 
We’re certainly not a bunch of hlessil any more But all the 
same, there’s something on my mind I’m surprised, as a 
matter of fact, that I should be the first one of us to start 
thinking about it Unless we can find the answer, then this 
warren’s as good as finished, m spite of all we’ve done ’ 
‘Why, how can that be. Hazel 9 ’ said Bigwig 
‘Do you remember Nildro-ham 9 ’ asked Hazel 
‘She stopped running Poor Strawberry ’ 

I know And we have no does - not one — and no does 
means no kittens and in a few years no warren ’ 

It may seem incredible that the rabbits had given no 
thought to so vital a matter But men have made the same 
mistake more than once - left the whole business out of 
account, or been content to trust to luck and the fortune of 
war Rabbits live close to death and when death comes closer 
than usual, thinking about survival leaves little room for 
anything else But now, in the evening sunshine on the 
fnendly, empty down, with a good burrow at Ins back and 
the grass turning to pellets in his belly. Hazel knew that he 
was lonely for a doe The others were silent and he could tell 
that his words had sunk m 
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for ourselves n , out m a day what we couldn’t discover 
persuadXXif ? °r n f ! But are “rtain it can be 
S “Ply fly away and Ie"e us’’ 5 °° n " * ge “ ‘ 

hope for the'best'^Tm Hazel CAU we can do is feed it and 
on with it so well U V BlgW1 & smce you seem to be getting 
this means to »« \?7 aps you can ex plam to it how much 
us know what it sees ° n ^ t0 ^ over tbe downs and let 

to do°it hlm t0 me ’’ said Bi gwig. ‘1 think I know how 

ull the rabbits anrf^th^ 6 reason lor it were soon known to 

what they were up against^TV, ^ ° ne wh ° did not 

m what he had said S 1 here was nothing very startling 

Rabbit ought to be - th & W t. S slrn Piy the one - as a Chief 
throughout the warren Whom a str ong feeling, latent 

P an to make use of thp 5 n come to the surface. But his 
as something that not et?? m Clted ev eryone and was seen 
Reconnaissance ls f aiT nl^ ^ lackbe ny could have hit upon, 
second nature - but tSf t0 / U rabbl ts - indeed it is 

co^^-d savage ^ ° f makin g use of a bird, and 
could really do it, mSt'l?™ thera *«* Hazel, if he 

c ever as El-ahrairah himself 
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For the next few days a lot of hard work went into feeding 
Kehaar Acorn and Pipkin, boasting that they were the 
best insect-catchers in the warren, brought m great numbers 
of beetles and grasshoppers At first the gull’s principal hard¬ 
ship was lack of water He suffered a good deal and was 
reduced to tearing at the stems of the long grasses for mois¬ 
ture However, during his third night m the warren it 
rained for three or four hours and puddles formed on the 
track A cluttery spell set in, as it often does in Hampshire 
when hay-time approaches High winds from the south laid 
the grass flat all day, turning it to a dull, damascene silver 
The great branches of the beeches moved little but spoke 
loudly There were squalls of ram on the wind The weather 
made Kehaar restless He walked about a good deal, 
watched the flying clouds and snapped up everything the 
foragers brought Searching became harder, for m the wet 
the insects burrowed into the deep grass and had to be 
scratched out 

One afternoon Hazel, who now shared a burrow with 
Fiver as in the old days, was woken by Bigwig to be told that 
Kehaar had something to say to him He made his way to 
Kehaar’s lobby without coming above ground The first 
thing he noticed was that the gull’s head was moulting and 
turning white, though a dark-brown patch remained behind 
each eye Hazel greeted him and was surprised to be 
answered m a few words of halting, broken Lapine Evi¬ 
dently Kehaar had prepared a short speech 

‘Meester ’Azel, ees rabbits vork ’ard,’ said Kehaar ‘I no 
finish now Soon I go fine ’ 

‘That’s good news,’ said Hazel ‘I’m glad ’ 

Kehaar relapsed into hedgerow vernacular 
‘ Meester Pigvig, ’e plenty good fella ’ 

‘Yes, he is ’ 

"E say you no getting mudders Ees finish mudders 
Plenty trouble for you ’ 

‘Yes, that’s true We don’t know what to do No mothers 
anywhere ’ 

‘Listen I get peeg, fine plan I go fine now Vmg, ’e 
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better Vind finish, den I fly. Fly for you. Find plenty 
mudders, tell you vere dey arc, ya ? ’ 

‘Why, what a splendid idea, Kehaar l How clever of yo u 
to think of it! You very fine bird/ . 

‘Ees finish mudders for me dis year. Ees too late. A 
mudders sitting on nest now. Eggs come 5 
‘ I’m sorry 5 

‘Nudder time I get mudder. Now I fly for you 5 
‘We’ll do everything we possibly can to help you. 

The next day the wind dropped and Kehaar made one or 
two short flights However, it was not until three days later 
that he felt able to set out on his search. It was a perfect 
June morning He was snapping up numbers of the little, 
white-shelled, downland snails from the wet grass an 
ciaclung them m his great beak, when he suddenly turne 
to Bigwig and said, 

‘Now I fly for you 5 

He opened his wings The two-foot span arched above 
Bigwig, who sat perfectly still while the white feathers 
beat the air round his head m a kind of ceremonious fare¬ 
well Laying his ears flat m the fanned draught, he stare 
up at Kehaar as the gull rose, rather heavily, into the air 
When he flew his body, so long and graceful on the groun > 
took on the appearance of a thick, stumpy cyhnder, h° m 
the front of which his red beak projected between his 
round, black eyes For a few moments he hovered, his body 
rising and falling between his wings. Then he began to 
ckmb, sailed sideways over the grass and disappeare 
northwards below the edge of the escarpment. Bigv^S 
returned to the hanger with the news that Kehaar had set 
out. 


The gull was away several days - longer than the rabbits 
had expected Hazel could not help wondering whether he 
really would return, for he knew that Kehaar, like them¬ 
selves, felt the mating urge and he thought it quite likely that 
after all he would be off to the Big Water and the raucous, 
teeming gull-colonies of which he had spoken with such 
ee ng to igwig As far as he was able he kept his anxiety to 
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himself, but one day when they were alone, he asked Fiver 
whether he thought Kehaar would return 
‘He will return, 5 said Fiver unhesitatingly 
‘And what will he bring with him 5 5 
‘How can I tell 55 rephed Fiver But later, when they were 
underground, silent and'drowsy, he said suddenly, ‘The 
gifts of El-ahrairah Trickery, great danger, and blessing 
for the warren 5 When Hazel questioned him again, he 
seemed to be unaware that he had spoken and could add 
nothing more 

Bigwig spent most of the hours of daylight watching for 
Kehaar’s return He was inchned to be surly and short and 
once, when Bluebell remarked that he thought Meester 
B'gvig’s fur cap was moulting m sympathy for absent friends, 
he showed a flash of his old sergeant-major spirit and cuffed 
and abused him twice round the Honeycomb, until Holly 
intervened to save his faithful jester from further trouble 
It was late one afternoon, with a light north wind blowing 
and the smell of hay drifting up from the fields of Sydmon- 
ton, when Bigwig came hurtling down into the Honeycomb 
to announce that Kehaar was back Hazel suppressed his 
excitement and told everyone to keep out of the way while 
he went to see lum alone On second thoughts, however, 
he took Fiver and Bigwig with him 

The three of them found Kehaar back in his lobby It was 
full of droppings, messy and malodorous Rabbits will not 
excrete underground and Kehaar’s habit of fouling his 
own nest had always disgusted Hazel Now, m his eagerness 
to hear his news, the guano smell seemed almost welcome 
‘Glad to see you back, Kehaar,’ he said ‘Are you tired 5 ’ 

‘ Ving ’e sull go tired Fly liddle bit, stop liddlc bit, every- 
t’mg go fine ’ 

‘Are you hungry 5 Shall we get you some insects 5 ’ 

‘Tine Fine Good fellas Plenty beetle ’ (All insects were 
beetle’ to Kehaar) 

Clearly, lie had missed their attentions and was ready to 
enjoy being back Although he no longer needed to have 
food brought to the lobby, lie evidently felt that he deserved 
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it. Bigwig went to get liis foragers and ICehaar kept them 
busy until sunset. At last he looked shrewdly at Fiver and 

said} > 

4 Eh, Meester Liddle Von, you know vat I pring, ya. 

‘Fve no idea,’replied Fiver, rather shortly. 

‘Den I tell All dis peeg ’ill, I go along ’im, dis vay, dat 
vay, vere sun come up, veie sun go down. Ees no rabbits. 
Ees nodmgs, nodings 5 

He stopped Hazel looked at Fiver apprehensively. 

‘Den I go down, go down in bottom. Ees farm vid peeg 
trees all round, on liddle hill. You know?’ 

‘No, we don’t know it But go on.’ 

‘I show you. ’E not far You see ’im Und here ees rabbits. 
Ees rabbits live m box; live vid men. You know?’ 

‘Live with men? Did you say “Live with men?” 

‘Ya, ya, live vid men In shed; rabbits live in box in shed. 
Men pring food You know?’ 

‘I know this happens,’ said Hazel ‘I’ve heard of it* 
That’s fine, Kehaar You’ve been very thorough. But it 
can’t help us, can it ? ’ 

‘I t’mk ees mudders In peeg box But else ees no rabbits, 
not in fields, not m voods. No rabbits. Anyvays I no see 
’em.’ 

‘ That sounds bad.’ 

‘Vait I tell more. Now you ’ear I go flying, oder vay, 
vere sun go middle of day. You know, dis vay ees Peeg 
Vater ’ 

‘Did you go to the Big Water, then?’ asked Bigwig* 

‘Na, na, not near so far. But out dis vay ees river, y ou 
know?’ 

‘ No, we haven’t been so far.’ 

‘Ees river,’ repeated Kehaar. ‘Und here ees town of 
rabbits.’ 

* On the other side of the river ? ’ 

‘Na, na You go dat vay, ees peeg fields all de vay. Den 
after long vay ees come to town of rabbits, ver’ big* Und 
after dat ees iron road und den river.’ 

‘Iron road?’ asked Fiver. 
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‘ Ya, ya, iron road You not seen heem - iron road ? Men 
make heem ’ 

Kehaar’s speech was so outlandish and distorted at the 
best of times that it" was only too common for the rabbits to 
be unsure what he meant The vernacular words which he 
used now for ‘iron’ and ‘road’ (familiar enough to sea¬ 
gulls), his hsteners had scarcely ever heard Kehaar was 
quick to impatience and now, as often, they felt at a dis¬ 
advantage in the face of his familiarity with a wider world 
than their own Hazel thought quickly Two things were 
clear Kehaar had evidently found a big warren some way 
off to the south and whatever the iron road was, the warren 
was on this side both of it and of a river If he had understood 
rightly, it seemed to follow that the iron road and the river 
could be ignored for their purposes 

* Kehaar,’ he said, * I want to be certain Can we get to the 
rabbits’ town without bothering about the iron road and 
the river ? ’ 

‘Ya, ya Not go to iron road Rabbit’s town m bushes for 
peeg, lonely fields Plenty mudders ’ 

* How long would it take to go from here to the - to the 
town 3 ’ 

‘ I t’ink two days Ees long vay ’ 

‘Good for you, Kehaar You’ve done everything we 
hoped You rest now We’ll feed you as long as you want ’ 

* Sleep now Tomorrow plenty beetle, ya, ya ’ 

The rabbits made their way back to the honeycomb 
Hazel told Kehaar’s news and a long, disorderly, intermit¬ 
tent discussion began This was their way of reaching a 
conclusion The fact that there was a warren two or three 
day’s journey to the south flickered and oscillated down 
among them as a penny wavers down through deep water 
moving one way and the other, shifting, vanishing, re¬ 
appearing, but always sinking towards the firm bottom 
Hazel let the talk run on as long as it would, until at last they 
dispersed and slept 

The next morning they went about their fives as usual 
feeding Kehaar and themselves, playing and digging But 
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all this time, just as a drop of water slowly swells until it is 
heavy enough to fall from a twig, the idea of what they 
meant to do was becoming clear and unanimous. By the 
following day Hazel saw it plain. It so happened that the 
time for speaking came when he was sitting on the bank at 
sunrise, with Fiver and three or four others. There was no 
need to summon a general gathering The thing was settled. 
When it reached them, those who were not there would 
accept what he had said without having heard him at 
all 

‘This warren that Kehaar found,’ said Hazel, ‘he said it 
was big 5 

So we can’t take it by force,’ said Bigwig 

‘I don’t think I want to go and join it,’ said Hazel ‘Do 
you ? ’ 

And leave here ? ’ replied Dandelion ‘After all our work ? 
Besides, I reckon we’d have a thin time. No, I’m sure none of 
us wants to do that ’ 

What we want is to get some does and bring them back 
here, said Hazel ‘Will that be difficult, do you think?’ 

I should have thought not,’ said Holly. ‘Big warrens are 
often overcrowded and some of the rabbits can’t get enough 
to eat. The young does get edgy and nervous and some of 
them don’t have any kittens on that account. At least, the 
kittens begin to grow inside them and then they melt away 
again into their bodies You know this ? ’ 
didn t know,’ said Strawberry. 

That s because you’ve never been overcrowded. But our 
warren - the Threarah’s warren - was overcrowded a year 
ST 1 ? v °. a ck a nd a lot of the younger does were re-absorbing 
their litters before they were born The Threarah told me 

at ° n j a ^° 5 Bl-ahrairah made a bargain with Frith. Frith 
promised him that rabbits were not to be born dead or 
unwanted If there’s little chance of a decent life for them, 
born ’ ° e S take them back into her body un- 

remem ^ cr the bargain story , 5 said Hazel * So you 
tninh there may be discontented does? That’s hopeful. 
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We’re agreed, then, that we ought to send an expedition 
to this warren and that there’s a good chance of being 
successful without fighting Do you want everyone to 
go?’ 

‘I’d say not,’ said Blackberry ‘Two or three days’ 
journey, and we’re all in danger, both going and coming 
It would be less dangerous for three or four rabbits than for 
hrair Three or four can travel quickly and aren’t conspic¬ 
uous and the Chief Rabbit of this warren would be less 
likely to object to a few strangers coming with a civil 
request ’ 

‘I’m sure that’s right,’ said Hazel ‘We’ll send four 
rabbits and they can explain how we come to be m this 
difficulty and ask to be allowed to persuade some does to 
come back with them I don’t see that any Chief Rabbit can 
object to that I wonder which of us would be the best to 
send ? ’ 

‘Hazel-rah, you mustn’t go,’ said Dandelion ‘You’re 
needed here and we don’t want to risk you Everyone’s 
agreed on that ’ 

Hazel had known already that they would not let him 
lead the embassy It was a disappointment, but nevertheless 
he felt that they were right The other warren would have 
little opinion of a Chief Rabbit who ran his own errands 
Besides, he was not particularly impressive in appearance or 
as a speaker This was a job for someone else 

‘All right,’ he said ‘ I knew you wouldn’t let me go I’m 
not the right fellow anyway - Holly is He knows everything 
about moving in the open and he’ll be able to talk well when 
he gets there ’ 

No one contradicted this Holly was the obvious choice, 
but to select lus companions was less easy Everyone was 
ready to go, but the business was so important that at last 
they considered each rabbit m turn, discussing who would 
be the most likely to survive the long journey, to arrive m 
good shape and to go down well m a strange warren Big¬ 
wig, rejected on the grounds that he might quarrel m 
strange company, was inclined to be sulky at first, but 
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f a ? e TOl f d he remembered that he could go on 
hl1f n ^ ft ^ r Kehaa r. Holly himself wanted to take Bluebell 
pL * J p « en T sa ^ } one funny joke at the expense of the 
cm rf m' rn^gHt ruin everything. Finally they chose 
but ’ Bu ? kthor J l and Strawberr y. Strawberry said little 
ffood /JJ'T ^ Y ery rQucb Phased He had suffered a 
the saticfa S °y tbat be was no coward and now he had 

iiis new fhends kn ° Wmg that he was worth something to 

Kehaar har] rtCC li ear ^ m dlC mornm g> in the grey light, 
sure thev w, ^ Cn t0 fly ° ut later in the **Y> to make 
news ofthe,r rC ^° mg 1T } tbe n S bt direction and bring back 

the southern end^f ^ ? igwig went with them to 

away hearlm + 16 ban S er and watched as they slipped 

Sent fnH S r t West 0f the distant fa ™- Holly seemed 

wemtst “sttt i°„^ r three WCre “ “8* ***»• **t 

back into the wood. ^ ^ Hazel and Bi S™S turned 

retfTjfp to e them° ne i he best we . can >’ said Hazel. ‘The 
ought to be all rightT t0 E1 " ahrairah > n °w. But surely it 

soom rm^ootog^onvaref t?” 5 ' 'P*!? h ° Pe they ’ rC ba °f 

kittens in my burrow r 1 rr ^ ““ doe and a litter of 
that, and trembled' L ° fllttle Bi g™SS» Hazel! Think of 
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When Robyn came to Notyngham, 

Sertenly withouten layn. 

He prayed to God and myld Mary 
To bryng hym out save agayn 

Beside him stod a gret-hedid munke, 

I pray to God woo he be 1 
Tful sone he knew gode Robyn, 

As sone as he hym se 

Child, No 119 Robin Hood and the Monk 


Hazel sat on the bank in the midsummer night There had 
been no more than five hours’ darkness and that of a pallid, 
twilit quality which kept him wakeful and restless Every¬ 
thing was going well Kehaar had found Holly during the 
afternoon and corrected his line a httle to the west He had 
left him m the shelter of a thick hedge, sure of his course 
for the big warren It seemed certain now that two days 
would be enough for the journey Bigwig and some of the 
other rabbits had already begun enlarging their burrows m 
preparation for Holly’s return Kehaar had had a violent 
quarrel with a kestrel, screaming insults in a voice fit to 
startle a Cormsh harbour and although it had ended in¬ 
conclusively, the kestrel seemed likely to regard the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the hanger with healthy respect for the future 
Things had not looked better since they had first set out from 
Sandleford 

A spirit of happy mischief entered into Hazel He felt as 
he had on the morning when they crossed the Enborne and 
he had set out alone and found the beanfield He was con¬ 
fident and ready for adventure But what adventure ? Some¬ 
thing worth telling to Holly and Silver on their return 
Something to - well, not to dimmish what they were going 
to do No, of course not - but just to show them that their 
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Chief Rabbit was up to anything that they were up to. He 
thought it over as he hopped down the bank and sniffed out 
a patch of salad burnet m the grass. What, now, would be 
likely to give them just a little, not unpleasant shock 3 
Suddenly he thought, ‘Suppose, when they got back, that 
there were one or two docs here already' 3 ’ And in the same 
moment he remembered what Kehaar had said about a 
box full of rabbits at the farm What soi t of rabbits could 
they be? Did they ever come out of their box? Had they 
ever seen a wild rabbit? Kehaar had said that the farm was 
not far from the foot of the down, on a little hill So it could 
easily be reached in the early morning, before its men were 
about. Any dogs would probably be chained, but the cats 
would be loose A rabbit could outrun a cat as long as he 
kept in the open and saw it coming first. The important 
thing was not to be stalked unawares He should be able to 
move along the hedgerows without attracting ehl, unless he 
was veiy unlucky. 

But what did he intend to do exactly ? Why was he going 
to the farm 3 Hazel finished the last of the burnet and an¬ 
swered himself m the starlight ‘ I’ll just have a look round,’ 
he said, and if I can find those box rabbits I’ll try to talk to 
them, nothing more than that. I’m not going to take any 
risks - well, not real risks - not until I see whether it’s 
worth it, anyway ’ 

Should he go alone 3 It would be safer and more pleasant 
to take a companion, but not more than one. They must 
not attract attention Who would be best 3 Bigwig 3 Dande- 
lon. Hazel rejected them. He needed someone who would 
do as he was told and not start having ideas of his own At 
once he thought of Pipkm Pipkin would follow him without 
question and do anything he asked At this moment he was 
a T as leep in the burrow which he shared with Blue-' 
comb* 1 ^ J ^ COrn ’ ^ own a short run leading off the Honey- 

Hazel was lucky He found Pipkin close to the mouth of 
ie , Urro ™ an( ^ a lready awake He brought him out with- 
u isturbing the other two rabbits and led him up by the 
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iun that gave on the bank Pipkin looked about him un¬ 
certainly, bewildered and half-expecting some danger 
‘It’s all right, Hlao-roo,’ said Hazel ‘There’s nothing to 
be afraid of I want you to come down the lull and help me 
to find a farm I’ve heard about We’re just going to have a 
look round it ’ 

‘Round a farm, Hazel-rah p What for p Won’t it be 
dangerous ? Cats and dogs and -’ 

‘No, you’ll be quite all right with me Just you and me -1 
don’t want anyone else I’ve got a secret plan, you mustn’t 
tell the others - for the time being anyway I particularly 
want you to come and no one else will do ’ 

This had exactly the effect that Hazel intended Pipkin 
needed no further persuasion and they set off together, over 
the grass track, acioss the turf beyond and down the escarp¬ 
ment They went through the narrow belt of trees and came 
into the field where Holly had called Bigwig m the dark 
Here Hazel paused, sniffing and listening It was the time 
before dawn when owls return, usually hunting as they go 
Although a full-grown rabbit is not really m danger from 
owls, there are few who take no account of them Stoats and 
foxes might be abroad also, but the night was still and damp 
and Hazel, secure m his mood of gay confidence, felt sure 
that he would either smell or hear any hunter on four feet 

Wherever the farm might be, it must he beyond the road 
that ran along the opposite edge of the field He set off at an 
easy pace, with Pipkin close behind Moving quietly in and 
out of the hedgerow up which Holly and Bluebell had come 
and passing, on their way, under the cables humming faintly 
m the darkness above, they took only a few minutes to 
reach the road 

There are times when we know for a certainty that all is 
well A batsman who has played a fine innings will say after¬ 
wards that he felt he could not miss the ball and a speaker 
or an actor, on lus lucky day, can sense his audience carry¬ 
ing lum as though he were swimming in miraculous, buoy¬ 
ant water Hazel had this feeling now All round him was 
the quiet, summer night, luminous with starlight but paling 
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to dawn on one side There was nothing to fear and he 
felt ready to skip through a thousand farmyards one after the 
other. As he sat with Pipkin on the bank above the tar- 
smelling road, it did not strike him as particularly lucky 
when he saw a young rat scuttle across from the opposite 
hedge and disappear into a clump of fading stitchwort 
below them He had known that some guide or other would 
turn up. He scrambled quickly down the bank and found 
the rat nosing in the ditch. 

The farm , 5 said Hazel,‘where’s the farm — near here, on 
a little hill ? 5 

The rat stared at him with twitching whiskers. It had 
no^ particular reason to be friendly, but there was some- 
thmg m Hazel’s look that made a civil answer natural. 

‘ Over road Up lane 5 

The sky was growing lighter each moment Hazel crossed 
the road without waiting for Pipkin, who caught him up 
under the hedge bordering the near side of the little lane 

rom here, after another listening pause, they began to 

make their way up the slope towards the northern sky¬ 
line 



wen and the loot of Watership Down and about half a mile 
rorn each, there is a broad knoll, steeper on the north side 
ut a ng gently on the south — like the down ridge itself, 
arrow lanes climb both slopes and come together in a 
great ring of elm trees which encircles the flat summit Any 
wind even the lightest - draws from the height of the elms 
a rushing sound, multifohate and powerful. Within this 
nng stands the farmhouse, with its barns and out-buildings 
v ^ 10 ^se may be two hundred years old or it may be older, 
1 ,° bnck j> ^th a stone-faced front looking south towards 
. e 0-v \ n *1 tke east side, in front of the house, a barn 

stands clear of the ground on staddle-stones: and opposite is 
the cow-byre 

fi i S r H " ze I and Pipkln reached the top of the slope, the 
- S owe : < ^ dearly the farmyard and bud dings The 
singing all about them were those to which they had 
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been accustomed m former days A robm on a low branch 
twittered a phrase and listened for another that answered 
him from beyond the farmhouse A chaffinch gave its little 
falling song and farther off, high m an elm, a chiff-chaff be¬ 
gan to call Hazel stopped and then sat up, the better to 
scent the air Powerful smells of straw and cow-dung mingled 
with those of elm-leaves, ashes and cattle-feed Fainter 
traces came to his nose as the overtones of a bell sound in a 
trained ear Tobacco, naturally a good deal of cat and 
rather less dog and then, suddenly and beyond doubt, 
rabbit He looked at Pipkin and saw that he too had caught 
it 

While these scents reached them they were also listening 
But beyond the light movements of birds and the first 
buzzing of the flies immediately around them, they could 
hear nothing but the continual susurration of the trees 
Under the northern steep of the down the air had been 
still, but here the southerly breeze was magnified by the 
elms, with their myriads of small, fluttering leaves, just as 
the effect of sunlight on a garden is magnified by dew 
The sound, coming from the topmost branches, disturbed 
Hazel because it suggested some huge approach - an ap¬ 
proach that was never completed and he and Pipkin re¬ 
mained still for some time, listening tensely to this loud yet 
meaningless vehemence high overhead 

They saw no cat but near the house stood a flat-roofed 
dog-kennel They could just glimpse the dog asleep inside - 
a large, smooth-haired, black dog, with head on paws 
Hazel could not see a chain, but then, after a moment, lie 
noOccd the line of a thm rope that came out through the 
kennel door and ended in some sort of fastening on the roof 
‘Why a rope ? ’ he wondered and then thought, ‘Because a 
restless dog cannot ratde it m the night ’ 

The two rabbits began to wander among the out¬ 
buildings At first they took care to remain m cover and 
continually on the watch for cats But they saw none and 
soon grew bolder, crossing open spaces and even stopping to 
nibble at dandelions in the patches of weeds and rough 
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grass. Guided by scent. Hazel made his way to a low-roofed 
shed The door was half open and he went through it with 
scarcely a pause at the brick threshold. Immediately op¬ 
posite the door, on a broad wooden shelf - a kind of platform 
- stood a wire-fronted hutch. Through the mesh he could see 
a brown bowl, some greenstuff and the ears of two or three 
rabbits As he stared, one of the rabbits came close to the 
wire, looked out and saw him 

Beside the platform, on the near side, was an up-ended 
bale of straw Hazel jumped lightly on it and from there to 
the thick planks, which were old and soft-surfaced, dusty and 
covered with chaff Then he turned back to Pipkin, waiting 
just inside the door. 

‘Hlao-roo,’ he said, ‘there’s only one way out of this 
place You’ll have to keep watching for cats or we may be 
trapped Stay at the door and if you see a cat outside, tell me 
at once.’ 

‘Right, Hazel-rah,’ said Pipkin ‘It’s all clear at the 
moment ’ 

Hazel went up to the side of the hutch. The wired front 
projected over the edge of the shelf so that he could neither 
reach it nor look in, but there was a knot-hole m one of the 
boards facmg him and on the far side he could see a twitch¬ 
ing nose 

I am Hazel-rah,’ he said. ‘I have come to talk to you. 
Can you understand me ? ’ 

The answer was m slightly strange but perfectly intel¬ 
ligible Lapine. 

Yes, we understand you My name is Boxwood. Where 
do you come from ? ’ 

Fiom the hills My friends and I live as we please, with¬ 
out men We eat the grass, he m the sun and sleep under¬ 
ground How many are you ? ’ 

Pour. Bucks and does ’ 

‘Do sou ever come out ? ’ 

^ cs. sometimes A child takes us out and puts us in a pen 
on the gras'* 5 

I has e come to tell you about my warren We need more 
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rabbits Wewantyoutorunawayfromthefarmandjomus ’ 
‘There’s a wire door at the back of tins hutch, 5 said Box¬ 
wood ‘Come down'thcre we can talk more easily 5 

The door was made of wire netting on a wooden frame, 
with two leather hinges nailed to the uprights and a hasp and 
staple fastened with a twist of wire Four rabbits were 
crowded against the wire, pressing their noses through the 
mesh Two - Laurel and Clover - were short-haired black 
Angoras The others, Boxwood and his doe Haystack, were 
black and white Himalayans 

Hazel began to speak about the life of the downs and the 
excitement and freedom enjoyed by wild rabbits In lus 
usual straight-forward way he told about the predicament of 
lus warren m having no does and how he had come to look 
lor some ‘But,’ he said, ‘we don’t want to steal your does 
All four of you are welcome to join us, bucks and does alike 
There’s plenty for everyone on the hills ’ He went on to talk 
of the evening feed m the sunset and of early morning in the 
long grass 

The hutch rabbits seemed at once bewildered and fas¬ 
cinated Glover, the Angora doe - a strong, active rabbit - 
was clearly excited by Hazel’s description and asked several 
questions about the warren and the downs It became plain 
that they thought of their life in the hutch as dull but safe 
They had learned a good deal about elil from some source 
or other and seemed sure that few wild rabbits survived for 
long Hazel realized that although they were glad to talk to 
him and welcomed his visit because it brought a little excite¬ 
ment and change into their monotonous life, it was not 
within their capacity to take a decision and act on it They, 
did not know how to make up their minds To him and his 
companions, sensing and acting were second nature, but 
these rabbits had never had to act to save their lives or 
even to find a meal If he was going to get any of them as 
far as the down they would have to be urged He sat quiet 
for a httle, nibbling a patch of bran spilt on the boards out¬ 
side the hutch Then he said, 

‘ I must go back now to my friends in the hills but we shall 
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return. We shall come one night and when we do, believe 
me, we shall open your hutch as easily as the farmer does: 
and then, any of you who wish will be free to come with us/ 
Boxwood was about to reply when suddenly Pipkin spoke 
from the floor. ‘Hazel, there’s a cat in the yard outside!’ 

‘We’re not afraid of cals,’ said Hazel to Boxwood, ‘as 
long as we’re m the open.’ Trying to appear unhurried, he 
went back to the floor by way of the straw-bale and crossed 
over to the door. Pipkin was looking through the hinge. He 
was plainly frightened. 

I think it’s smelt us, Hazel,’ he said. ‘ I’m afraid it knows 
where we are ’ 


Don t stay there, then,’ said Hazel. ‘Follow me close and 
run when I do ’ Without waiting to look out through the 
hinge, he went round the half-open door of the shed and 
stopped on the threshold. 

The cat, a tabby with white chest and paws, was at the 
arther end of the little yard, walking slowly and deliberately 
a ong the side of a pile of logs When Hazel appeared in the 
oorway it saw him at once and stood stock-still, with staring 
eyes and twitching tail. Hazel hopped slowly across the 
t ires old and stopped again. Already sunlight was slanting 
across te yard and in the stillness the flies buzzed about a 

pate o ung a few feet away. There was a smell of straw and 
dust ana hawthorn. 


ivaio 


‘You look hungry,’ said Hazel to the cat. 
too clever, I suppose? 5 

Ti3 hC C . at mad 1 e n ,° re P J y Hazel sat blinking in the sunshine, 
he cr °uched almost flat on the ground, thrusting its 

Pm fi/°T ^ H e ! Ween lts front Paws. Close behind, Pip- 
t t e ®' nc ^ Hazel, never taking his eyes from the cat, 
could sense that he was trembling. 

vmi ° nt frightened, Hlao-roo,’ he whispered. ‘I’ll get 
y away, but you must wait till it comes for us. Keep still.’ 

waua!r| C f e ^ a ? t0 * as k * ts taj * * ts hindquarters lifted and 
wagged from side to side in mounting excitement. 

eyed b* Said Hazel * I think not Why, you pop- 
eyed, back-door saucer-scraper - s 7 * * 
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The cat flung itself across the yard and the two rabbits 
leapt into flight with great thrusts of their hmd legs The cat 
came very fast indeed and although both of them had been 
braced ready to move on the instant, they were barely out of 
the yard in time Racing up the side of the long barn, they 
heard the Labrador barking m excitement as it ran to the 
full extent of its rope A man’s voice shouted to it From the 
cover of the hedge beside the lane they turned and looked 
back The cat had stopped short and was licking one paw 
with a pretence of nonchalance 

‘They hate to look silly,’ said Hazel * It won’t give us any 
more trouble If it hadn’t charged at us like that it would 
have followed us much farther and probably called up 
another as well And somehow you can’t make a dash un¬ 
less they do it first It’s a good thing you saw it coming, 
Hlao-roo ’ 

‘ I’m glad if I helped, Hazel But what were we up to, and 
why did you talk to the rabbits m the box ? ’ 

‘ I’ll tell you all about it later on Let’s go into the field 
now, and feed, then we can make our way home as slowly 
as you like ’ 


25 The Raid 

He went consenting, or else he was no king It was no one’s place 

to say to him, ‘It is time to make the offering ’ 

Mary Renault The King Must Die 

As things turned out. Hazel and Pipkin did not come back 
to the Honeycomb until the evening They were still feeding 
in the field when it came on to ram, with a cold Wind, and 
they took shelter first in the near-by ditch and then - since 
the ditch was on a slope and had a fair flow of rainwater m 
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about ten minutes - among some sheds half-way down the 
lane They burrowed into a thick pile of straw and for 
some time remained listening for rats. But all was quiet and 
they grew drowsy and fell asleep, while outside the ram 
settled in for the morning When they woke it was mid- 
aftemoon and still drizzhng It seemed to Hazel that there 
was no particular hurry The going would be troublesome in 
the wet and anyway no self-respecting rabbit could leave 
without a forage round the sheds. A pile of mangels and 
swedes occupied them for some time and they set out only 
when the light was beginning to fade. They took their time 
and reached the hanger a little before dark, with nothing 
worse to trouble them than the discomfort of soaking wet 
fur. Only two or three of the rabbits were out to a rather 
subdued silflay m the wet No one remarked on their absence 
and Hazel went underground at once, telling Pipkin to say 
nothing about their adventure for the time being He found 
his burrow empty, lay down and fell asleep. 

_ Waking, he found Fiver beside him as usual It was some 
time before dawn The earth floor felt pleasantly dry and 

snug and he was about to go back to sleep when Fiver 
spoke ’ 


‘You’ve been wet through, Hazel.’ 
t Well, what about it ? The grass is wet, you know ’ 

You didn t get so wet on silflay You were soaked. You 
weren t here at all yesterday, were you ? ’ ✓ 

‘Oh, I went foraging down the hill ’ 

Eating swedes and your feet smell of farmyard — hens 
roppings and bran But there’s some other funny thing 

* wV T° methin ^ 1 CanH sme11 Wh at happened ? ’ 

Well, I had a bit of a brush with a cat, but v/hy worry 9 ’ 

dangerou Se ’ y ° U,re COncealm S somet hing, Hazel Something 

Its Holly that’s in danger, not I. Why bother about 
me » v 


‘Holly?’ replied Fiver in surprise ‘But Holly and the 
o ers reached the big warren early yesterday evening, 
e aar told us. Do you mean to say you didn’t know?’ 
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Hazel felt fairly caught out ‘Well, I know now,’ he 
replied ‘ I’m glad to hear it ’ 

‘So it comes to tins,’ said Fiver ‘You went to a farm yes¬ 
terday and escaped from a cat And whatever you were up 
to, it was so much on your mind that you forgot to ask about 
Holly last night ’ 

‘Well, all right, river - I’ll tell you all about it I took 
Pipkin and went to that farm that Kchaar told us about, 
where there arc rabbits m a hutch I found the rabbits and 
talked to them and I’ve taken a notion to go back one 
night and get them out, to come and join us here ’ 

‘What for ? ’ 

‘Well, two of them are does, that’s what for ’ 

‘But if Holly’s successful we shall soon have plenty of 
does and from all I’ve ever heard of hutch rabbits, they 
don’t take easily to wild life The truth is, you’re just trying 
to be clever ’ 

‘Trying to be clever'” said Hazel ‘Well, we’ll just see 
whether Bigwig and Blackberry think so ’ 

‘Risking your life and other rabbits’ lives for something 
that’s of little or no value to us,’ said Fiver ‘ Oh yes, of 
course the others will go with you You’re their Chief 
Rabbit You’re supposed to decide what’s sensible and they 
trust you Persuading them will prove nothing, but three or 
four dead rabbits will prove you’re a fool, when it’s too late ’ 
‘Oh, be quiet,’ answered Hazel ‘I’m going to sleep ’ 
During silflay next morning, with Pipkin for a respectful 
chorus, he told the others about his visit to the farm As he 
had expected. Bigwig jumped at the idea of a raid to free 
the hutch rabbits 

‘It can’t go wrong,’ he said ‘It’s a splendid idea. Hazel' 

I don’t know how you open a hutch, but Blackberry will 
see to that What annoys me is to think you ran from that 
cat A good rabbit’s a match for a cat, any day My mother 
went for one once and she fairly gave it something to re¬ 
member, I can tell you scratched its fur out like willow- 
herb in autumn' Just leave the farm cats to me and one or 
two of the others' ’ 
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Blackberry took a little more convincing: but he, like 
Bigwig and Hazel himself, was secretly disappointed not to 
have gone on the expedition with Holly: and when the other 
two pointed out that they were relying on him to tell them 
how to get the hutch open, he agreed to come. 

‘Do we need to take everyone?’ he asked. ‘You say the 
dog’s tied up and I suppose there can’t be more than three 
cats. Too many rabbits will only be a nuisance in the dark: 
someone will get lost and we shall have to spend time looking 
for him.’ 

‘Well, Dandelion, Speedwell and Hawkbit then,’ said 
Bigwig, ‘and leave the others behind. Do you mean to go 
tonight, Hazel-rah ? ’ 

‘Yes, the sooner the better, 5 said Hazel. ‘ Get hold of those 
three and tell them’. Pity it’s going to be dark - we could 
have taken Kehaar * he’d have enjoyed it.’ 

However, their hopes for that night were disappointed, 
for the ram returned before dusk, settling in on a north¬ 
west wind and carrying up the hill the sweet-sour smell of 
flowering privet from cottage hedges below. Hazel sat on 
the bank until the light had quite faded. At last, when it was 
clear that the rain was"gomg to stay for the night, he joined 
the others in the Honeycomb. They had persuaded Kehaar 
to come down out of the wind and wet, and one of Dande¬ 
lion s tales of El-ahrairah was followed by an extraordinary 
story, that left everyone mystified but fascinated, about a 
time when Frith had to go away on a journey, leaving the 
whole world to be covered with ram. But a man built a 
great, floating hutch that held all the animals and birds 
until Frith returned and let them out 

‘It won’t happen tonight, will it, Hazel-rah?’ asked 
lpkin, listening to the ram m the beech leaves outside. 
There’s no hutch here ’ 

Kehaar 11 fly you up to the moon, Hlao-roo,’ said Blue¬ 
bell, and you can come down on Bigwig’s head like a birch 
ranch in the frost. But there’s time to go to sleep first ’ 

jc ore Fiver slept, however, he talked again to Hazel 
about the raid 
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‘I suppose it’s no good asking you not to go?’ he said 
‘Look here,’ answered Hazel, ‘have you got one of your 
bad turns about the farm? If you have, why not say so 
straight out? Then we’d all know where we were ’ 

‘I’ve no feehngs about the farm one way or the other, 5 
said Fiver ‘But that doesn’t necessarily mean it’s all right 
The feehngs come when they will - they don’t always come 
Not for the lendn, not for the crow If it comes to that, I’ve 
no idea what’s happening to Holly and the others It might 
be good or bad But there’s something that frightens me 
about you yourself, Hazel just you, not any of the others 
You’re all alone, sharp and clear, like a dead branch against 
the sky ’ 

‘Well, if you mean you can see trouble for me and not for 
any of the others, tell them and I’ll leave it to them to de¬ 
cide whether I ought to keep out of it But that’s giving up a 
lot, Fiver, you know Even with your word for it, someone’s 
bound to think I’m afraid ’ 

‘Well, I say it’s not worth the risk, Hazel Why not wait 
for Holly to come back? That’s all we have to do ’ 

‘ I’ll be snared if I wait for Holly Can’t you see that the 
very thing I want is to have these does here when he comes 
back? But look. Fiver, I’ll tell you what I’ve come to trust 
you so much that I’ll take the greatest care In fact, I won’t 
even go into the farmyard myself I’ll stay outside, at the 
top of the lane and if that’s not meeting your fears half¬ 
way, then I don’t know what is ’ 

Fiver said no more and Hazel turned his thoughts to the 
raid and the difficulty he foresaw of getting the hutch 
rabbits to go the distance back to the warren 

The next day was bright and dry, with a fresh wind that 
cleared up what remained of the wet The clouds came 
racing over the ridge from the south as they had on the 
May evemng when Hazel first climbed the down But now 
they were higher and smaller, settling at last mto a mackerel 
sky like a beach at low tide Hazel took Bigwig and Black¬ 
berry to the edge of the escarpment, whence they could 
look across to Nuthanger on its little hill He described the 
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appioach and went on to explain how the rabbit-hutch was 
to be found. Bigwig was in high spirits. The wind and the 
prospect of action excited him and he spent some time with 
Dandelion, Hawkbit and Speedwell, pretending to be a cat 

an 7 “ agin S dlem to a ^tack him as realistically as they 
co . Hazef whose talk with Fiver had somewhat clouded 
5 recovere d as he watched them tussling over the grass 
and ended by joining in himself, first as an attacker and 
then as the cat, stanng and quivering for all the world like 
the iNuthanger tabby. 

v • ^5 S ^ ad Be disappointed if we don’t meet a cat after all 
s, said Dandelion, as he waited for his turn to run at a 
a en eech branch from one side, claw it twice and dash 
out again. I feel a really dangerous animal ’ 

Y ou vatch heem, Meester Dando,’ said Kehaar, who was 
llng f °I- S ? ai1 ® m the sr* ss near-by. ‘Meester Pigvig, ’e 
no vl v 311 ™ n peeg yolje ; mate y° u prave Cat ’e 
come‘ e ° U n ° See 11111 you no ’ ear ’aa* Den yomp! ! E 

‘Thnf rliTl/ 6 11 ?! f Eere to eat, Kehaar, 1 said Bigwig. 

fyiTthe' 5 ; h a l t t^ erence - We sWt stop watchins 

here V for hr^/r f ^L Cat? ’ said Bluebell. ‘Or bring one back 
no end 5 ^ ou ght to improve the warren stock 

carried ? ad decided that the raid should be 

meant that thp S °° n ^ ar k ^ t ^ ie ^ arm was quiet This 
sheds “ e tG ^ ° UtI ^ g 

journey over 1 nsI f n S the confusion of a night 

steal a meal Tmn , t ^ iat old y Hazel knew. They could 
the short distanced ^, sw ^ des ^ Balt till darkness and cover. 

provided thev ^ after a s ° od rest * TB^ " 

plenty 0 r time to tart-Wu ! he cats “ tBere would be 

arrive at dawn they wouW , hutch; ^Bereas ifthey were to 
men came on the scene F’f « C ' v ° rk ? n S a g a uist time before 
be rmssed until the r n mad y» the hutch rabbits would not 

‘And remen b 7 r > Tr^ momin S* 

j said Hazel, ‘it’ll probably take these 
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rabbits a long time to get to the down We shall have to be 
patient with them I’d rather do that m darkness, elil or no 
elil We don’t want to be messing about m broad daylight ’ 
If it comes to the worst, 5 said Bigwig, ‘we can leave the 
hutch rabbits and bolt Elil take the hindmost, don’t they? 
I know it’s tough, but if there’s real trouble we ought to 
save our own rabbits first Let’s hope that doesn’t happen 
though ’ 

When they came to set out, Fiver was nowhere to be seen 
Hazel felt relieved, for he had been afraid that Fiver might 
say something that would lower their spirits But there was 
nothing %vorse to contend with than Pipkin’s disappointment 
at being left behind, and this was dispelled when Hazel 
assured him that the only reason was that he had already 
done his bit Bluebell, Acorn and Pipkin came with them 

to the foot of the lull and watched them down the hedge¬ 
row s 


They reached the sheds m the twilight after sunset. The 
summer nightfall was unbroken by owls and so quiet that 
they could plainly hear the intermittent, monotonous 
J^hug chug chug’ of a nightingale in the distant woods 
two rats among the swedes showed their teeth, thought 
better of it and left them alone When they had foraged, they 
rested comfortably m the straw until the western light was 
quite gone 6 

Rabbits do not name the stars, but nevertheless Hazel was 
lamihar with the sight of Capella rising, and he watched it 
now until it stood gold and bright m the dark north-eastern 
horizon to the right of the farm When it reached a certain 
point which he had fixed, beside a bare branch, he roused 
he others and led them up the slope towards the elms 
Near the top he slipped through the hedge and brought 
them down into the lane ' 


Hazel had already told Bigwig of his promise to Fiver to 
“P ?, Ut of danger, and Bigwig, who had changed much 
since the early days, had no fault to find 

, a what Flver sa y s > y°n’d better do it, Hazel ’ he 

said Anyhow, it’ll suit us You stay outside the farm m a 
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safe place and we’ll bring the rabbits out to you: then you 
can take over and get us all away.’ What Hazel had no 
said was that the idea that he should remain in the ane 
was his own suggestion, and that Fiver had acquiesced on y 
because he could not persuade him to give up the idea o 
the raid altogether. 

Crouching under a fallen branch on the verge of the lane, 
Hazel watched the others as they followed Bigwig down 
towards the farmyard They went slowly, rabbit-fashion, 
hop, step and pause The night was dark and they were 
soon out of sight, though he could hear them moving down 
the side of the long barn He settled down to wait. 

Bigwig’s hopes of action were fulfilled almost at once. T e 
cat that he met as he reached the far end of the barn was 
not Hazel’s tabby, but another, ginger, black and white 
(and therefore a female), one of those slim, trotting, quic - 
moving, tail-twitching cats that sit on farm wmdow-sil s 
m the ram or keep watch from the tops of sacks on sunny 
afternoons. It came briskly round the corner of the barn, 
saw the rabbits and stopped dead 

Without an instant’s hesitation Bigwig went straight for 
it, as though it had been the beech branch on the down But 
quicker even than he Dandelion ran forward, scratched it 
and leapt clear As it turned, Bigwig threw his full weight 
upon it from the other side. The cat closed with him, biting 
and sciatchmg, and Bigwig rolled over on the ground. The 
others could hear him swearing like a cat himself and 
struggling for a hold Then he sank one back leg into the 
t at’s side and kicked backwards rapidly, several times 
An) one who is familiar with cats knows that they do noi 
can for a determined assailant A dog that tries to mak< 
mclf pleasant to a cat may veiy well get scratched for it 
paini Bui lei that same dog rush in to the attack and man’ 
f * a t vail not wait to meet it. The farm cat was bewildercc 
h\ tot *p/' CC ! and fui) of Bigwig’s chaigc. It ivas no weakling 
,u d -* 'rood latter, but it had the bad luck to be up agains 
’ d fightei who was spoiling for action. As 1 

' 1 s -'btAd out of Bigwig’s reach, Speedwell cuffed it acros 
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the face This was the last blow struck, for the wounded 
cat made off across the yard and disappeared under the 
fence of the cow-byre 

Bigwig was bleeding from three deep, parallel scratches 
on the inside of one hind leg The others gathered round, 
praising him, but he cut them short, looking round the 
dark yard as he tried to get his bearings 

‘Come on,’ he said ‘Quickly too, while the dog’s still 
quiet The shed the hutch - where do we go 9 ’ 

It was Hawkbit who found the little yard Hazel had been 
anxious m case the shed door might be shut, but it stood 
just ajar and the five of them slipped m one after the other 
In the thick gloom they could not make out the hutch, 
but they could both smell and hear the rabbits 

‘Blackberry,’ said Bigwig quickly, ‘you come with me 
and get the hutch open You other three, keep watching If 
another cat comes, you’ll have to take it on yourselves ’ 
‘Fine,’ said Dandelion ‘Just leave it to us ’ 

Bigwig and Blackberry found the straw bale and climbed 
on the planks As they did so, Boxwood spoke from the 
hutch 

‘Who’s that' 3 Hazel-rah, have you come back 9 ’ 
‘Hazel-rah has sent us,’ answered Blackberry ‘We’ve 
come to let you out Will you come with us 9 ’ 

There was a pause and some movement in the hay and 
then Clover replied, ‘Yes, let us out ’ 

Blackberry sniffed his way round to the wire door and 
sat up, nosing over the frame, the hasp and the staple It 
took him some time to realize that the leather lunges were 
soft enough to bite Then he found that they lay so smooth 
and flush with the frame that he could not get his teeth to 
them Several times he tried to find a grip and at last sat 
back on his haunches, at a loss 

‘ I don’t think this door’s going to be any good,’ he said 
I.wonder whether there’s some other way 9 ’ 

At that moment it happened that Boxwood stood on his 
hmd legs and put his front paws high on the %vire Beneath 
his weight the top of the door was pressed slightly outwards 
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and the upper of the two leather hinges gave slightly where 
the outer nail held it to the body of the hutch itself. As 
Boxwood dropped back on all fours, Blackberry saw that 
the hinge had buckled and risen just clear of the wood. 

‘Try it now,’ he said to Bigwig. 

Bigwig got his teeth to the hinge and pulled. It tore a 
very little. 

‘By Frith, that’ll do,’ said Blackberry, for all the world 
like the Duke of Wellington at Salamanca ‘We just need 
time, that’s all.’ 

The hinge had been well made and did not give way until 
they had put it to a great deal moie tugging and biting. 
Dandelion grew nervous and twice gave a false alarm. 
Bigwig, realizing that the sentries were on the jump from 
watching and waiting with nothing to do, changed places 
with him and sent Speedwell up to lake over from Black¬ 
berry. When at last Dandelion and Speedwell had pulled 
the leather strip off the nail, Bigwig came back to the hutch 
himself But they did not seem much nearer to success 
Whenever one of the rabbits inside stood up and rested its 
fore-paws on the upper part of the wire, the door pivoted 
lightly on the axis of the staple and the lower hinge But the 
lower hinge did not tear Blowing through his whiskers with 
impatience. Bigwig brought Blackberry back from the 
threshold ‘What’s to be done?’ he said. ‘We need some 

magic, like that lump of wood you shoved into the 
river. 


Blackberry looked at the door as Boxwood, inside, pushed 
i again e upright of the frame pressed tight against the 
ower strip of leather, but it held smooth and firm, offering 
no purchase for teeth. 

c Push it the other way - push from this side,’ he said 
ou pus , igwig Tell that rabbit inside to _get down ’ 

St ° oc ^ U P an d pushed the top of the door in- 
hpfnrp u C rame . ^ mme diately pivoted much farther than 
outer ^ e ? USe th . ere was no 5x11 alon S the bottom of * e 
nearlv Wt < v, St °n ^ * eatber hinge twisted and Bigwig 
water balance If il had for the metal 
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staple arresting the pivoting, lie might actually have fallen 
inside the hutch Startled, he jumped back, growling 

‘Well, you said magic, didn’t you 7 ’ said Blackberry with 
satisfaction ‘Do it again ’ 

No strip oflca ther, held by only one broad-headed nail at 
each end, can stand up for long to repeated twisting Soon 
one of the nail-heads was almost out of sight under the 
frayed edges 

* Careful now,’ said Blackberry ‘ If it gives way suddenly 
you’ll go flying Just pull it off with your teeth ’ 

Two minutes later the door hung sagging on the staple 
alone Clover pushed the lunge side open and came out, 
followed by Boxwood 

When several creatures - men or animals - have worked 
together to overcome something offering resistance and have 
at last succeeded there follows often a pause - as though 
they felt the propriety of paying respect to the adversary 
who has put up so good a fight The great tree falls, splitting, 
cracking, rushing down in leaves to the final, shuddering 
blow along the ground 1 hen the foresters arc silent, and 
do not at once sit down After hours, the deep snowdrift 
has been cleared and the lorry is ready to take the men 
home out of the cold But they stand a while, leaning on 
their spades and only nodding unsmihngly as the car- 
dnvers go through, waving their thanks The cunning 
hutch door had become nothing but a piece of wire netting, 
tacked to a frame made from four strips of half-by-haLf, and 
the rabbits sat on the planks, sniffing and nosing it without 
talking After a htde while the other two occupants of the 
hutch, Laurel and Haystack, came hesitantly out and looked 
about them _ 

* Where is Hazel-rah 7 ’ asked Laurel 
‘Not far away,’ said Blackberry ‘He’s waiting in the 
lane ’ 

‘ What is the lane 7 ’ 

‘ The lane 7 ’ said Blackberry m surprise ‘ Surely - ’ 

He stopped as it came over him that these rabbits knew 
neither lane nor farmyard They had not the least idea of 
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their most immediate surroundings. He was reflecting on 
what this meant when Bigwig spoke. 

‘We mustn’t wait about now,’ he said. ‘Follow me, all of 
you.’ 

‘But wheresaid Boxwood. 

‘Well, out of here, of course,’ said Bigwig impatiently. 

Boxwood looked about him. ‘I don’t know h e 
began. 

‘Well, I do,’ said Bigwig. ‘Just come with us. Never mind 
anything else.’ 

The hutch rabbits looked at each other in bewilderment. 
It was plain that they were afraid of the great, bristling 
buck, with his strange shock of fur and his smell of fresh 
blood. They did not know what to do or understand what 
was expected of them. They remembered Hazel; they had 
been excited by the forcing of the door and curious to come 
through it once it was open Otherwise, they had no purpose 
whatever and no means of forming one. They had no more 
idea of what was involved than a small child who says he 
will accompany the climbers up the fell. 

Blackberry’s heart sank What was to be done with them ? 
Left to themselves, they would hop slowly about the shed 
and the yard until the cats got them. Of their own accord 

T uIcl no more run to tiie hills than fly to the moon. 

as there no simple, plain idea that might get them - or 
some of them - on the move? He turned to Clover. 

on t suppose you’ve ever eaten grass by night,’ he 
said it tastes much better than by day. Let’s all go and 
nave some, shall we? 5 

w ? h ysaid GIover > ‘I’d like that But will it be safe? 

^ re a , ver y much afraid of the cats, you know. They 

makes^us shi^ 6 ^ US some ^ mes through the wire and it 


Blackberry WCd ^ ieaSt t ^ ie beginnings of sense, thougl 

ra hbit is a match for any cat, 5 he replied. ‘F 
nearly kxH'd one on the way here tonight 5 

e oesn t want to fight another if he can help it 
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said Bigwig briskly ‘ So if you do want to eat grass by moon¬ 
light, let’s go to where Hazel’s waiting for us ’ 

As Bigwig led the way into the yard, he could make out 
the shape of the cat that he had beaten, watching from the 
woodpile Cat-hke, it was fascinated by the rabbits and could 
not leave them alone, but it evidently had no stomach for 
another fight and as they crossed the yard it stayed where it 
was 

The pace was frighteningly slow Boxwood and Clover 
seemed to have grasped that there was some sort of urgency 
and were clearly doing their best to keep up, but the other 
two rabbits, once they had hopped into the yard, sat up and 
looked about them in a foolish manner, completely at a loss 
After a good deal of delay, during which the cat left the 
wood-pile and began to move stealthily round towards the 
side of the shed. Blackberry managed to get them out into 
the farmyard But here, finding themselves m an even more 
open place, they settled into a kind of static panic, like that 
which sometimes comes upon inexperienced climbers 
exposed on a sheer face They could not move, but sat 
blinking and staring about them m the darkness, taking no 
notice of Blackberry’s coaxing or Bigwig’s orders At this 
moment a second cat - Hazel’s tabby - came round the 
farther end of the farmhouse and made towards them As it 
passed the kennel the Labrador woke and sat up, thrusting 
out its head and shoulders and looking first to one side and 
then the other It saw the rabbits, ran to the length of its 
rope and began to bark 

‘ Come on 1 ’ said Bigwig ‘We can’t stay here Up the lane, 
everybody, and quickly too ’ Blackberry, Speedwell and 
Hawkbit ran at once, taking Boxwood and Clover with them 
mto the darkness under the barn Dandelion remained 
beside Haystack, begging her to move and expecting every 
moment to feel the cat’s claws m his back Bigwig leapt 
across to him 

Dandelion, 5 he said m his ear, ‘ get out of it, unless you 

want to be lulled i’ 

'But the — began Dandelion 
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‘Do as I say! ’ said Bigwig. The noise of barking was fear¬ 
ful and he himself was close to panic. Dandelion hesitated a 
moment longer. Then he left Haystack and shot up the 
lane, with Bigwig beside him 

They found the others gathered round Hazel, under the 
bank. Boxwood and Clover were trembling and seemed 
exhausted Hazel was talking to them reassuringly, but 
broke off as Bigwig appeared out of the dark. The dog 
stopped barking and there was quiet. 

‘We’re all here,’ said Bigwig ‘Shall we go, Hazel?’ 

‘But there were four hutch-rabbits,’ said Hazel. ‘Where 
are the other two ? ’ 

‘In the farmyard,’ said Blackberry. ‘We couldn’t do any¬ 
thing with them: and then the dog began to bark.’ 

‘Yes, I heard it You mean they’re loose?’ 

‘They’ll be a lot looser soon,’ said Bigwig angrily. ‘The 
cats are there ’ 

‘Why did you leave them, then?’ 

‘Because they wouldn’t move. It was bad enough before 
the dog started ’ 

‘Is the dog tied?’ asked Hazel. 

‘Yes, it’s tied. But do you expect any rabbit to stand his 
ground a few feet from an angry dog ? ’ 

No, of course not,’ replied Hazel ‘You’ve done wonders, 
Bigwig They were just telling me, before you came, that 
you gave one of the cats such a beating that it was afraid 
to come back for more Now look, do you think you and 
Blackberry, with Speedwell here and Hawkbit, can get these 
two rabbits back to the warren? I’m afraid you may need 
most of the night. They can’t go very fast and you’ll have 
to be patient with them Dandelion, you come with me, 
will you?’ 7 

‘ Where, Hazel-rah ? *- 

‘To fetch the other two,’ said Hazel ‘You’re the fastest, 
so it won’t be so dangerous for you,' will it? Now, don’t 

hang about, Bigwig, there’s a good fellow. I’ll see you 
tomorrow ’ 

Before Bigwig could reply he had disappeared under the 
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elms Dandelion remained where he was, looking at Big¬ 
wig uncertainly 

‘Are you going to do what he says 3 ’ asked Bigwig 

‘Well, are you?’ said Dandehon 

It took Bigwig no more than a moment to realize that if 
he said he was not, complete disorganization would follow 
He could not take all the others back into the farm, and he 
could not leave them alone He muttered something about 
Hazel being too embleer clever by half, cuffed Hawkbit off 
a sow-thistle he was nibbling and led his five rabbits over the 
bank into the field Dandelion, left alone, set off after Hazel 
into the farmyard 

As he went down the side of the barn, he could hear Hazel 
out in the open, near the doe Haystack Neither of the hutch 
rabbits had moved from where he and Bigwig had left 
them The dog had returned to its kennel, but although it 
was not to be seen, he felt that it was awake and watchful 
He came cautiously out of the shadow and approached 
Hazel 

‘I’m just having a chat with Haystack here,’ said Hazel 
‘ I’ve been explaining that we’ve got a little way to go Do 
you think you could hop across to Laurel and get him to 
join us 3 ’ 

He spoke almost gaily, but Dandehon could see his 
dilated eyes and the slight trembling of his front paws He 
himself was now sensing something peculiar - a kind of 
luminosity - in the air There seemed to be a curious vibra¬ 
tion somewhere m the distance He looked round for the 
cats and saw that, as he feared, both were crouching m front 
of the farmhouse a little way off Their reluctance to come 
closer could be attributed to Bigwig but they would not go 
away Looking across the yard at them, Dandehon felt a 
sudden clutch of horror 

‘Hazel 1 ’ he whispered ‘The cats 1 Dear Frith, why are 
their eyes ghttenng green like that 3 Look 1 ’ 

Hazel sat up quickly and as he did so Dandehon leapt 
hack in real terror, for Hazel’s eyes were shining a deep, 
glowmg red m the dark At that moment the humming 
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vibration grew louder, quenching the rushing of the night 
breeze in the elms Then all four rabbits sat as though trans- 
nxed by the sudden, blinding light that poured over them 
ike a cloud-burst. Their very instinct was numbed in this 
tern d eglare. The dog barked and then became silent once 
more. Dandelion tried to move but could not. The awful 
brightness seemed to cut into his brain. 

The car, which had driven up the lane and over the brow 
un er t e elms, came on a few more yards and stopped. 
t - Luc y s rabbits is out, look!’ 

Ah! Best get 5 un in quick Leave loights on!’ 

e sound of men’s voices, from somewhere beyond the 
herce light, brought Hazel to his senses. He could not see, 

r>n n w im ?’ f ea hzed, had happened to his hearing or his 
j s lut his eyes and at once knew where he was. 

A m an 6 i° n Ida Y stack 1 Shut your eyes and run,’ he said, 
of th me f ri nm ter Sm<dt t h e hchen and cool moisture of one 

xifL e “ St ° n f* He was under th e barn Dandelion 
m and a httle farther away was Haystack 

‘That’ S b °° tS scra P e d and grated over the stones. 

That s it* Get round be’md ’un.’ 

A won’t go far*’ 

Pick ’n up then! ’ 

leave 1t0 Ha Y staak * e I’m afraid we’ll have to 
leave Laurel,’ he said ‘Just follow me.’ 

thmescuX^^ the raiSed floor of the barn, they all 
were left boh b ; cb towards the elm trees The men’s voices 
they found th* 1 a i° min ^ ° ut ^ nto the grass near the lane, 
funfes ofe^ s t da a r ^ ieS u bel f nd ^ headhghts foil of the 
confusion. Haystack sat^’ Choking Sme11 that added to their 
persuaded to move. * d ° Wn ° nCe m ° re and COuld not be 

'After all, ihe^nerfw^ ^f’ - H - azeI_ rah ? ’ asked Dandelion 
and takeA fomT*^£££^ ^ " 

11 it \VQ5 2L buck T 5 r1 3 

this doe. That’s wh’ f- Say ^ es ’ said Hazel ‘But we need 
At thi hat we ca me for.’ 

moment they caU ght the smell of burning white 
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sticks and heard the men returning up the farmyard There 
was a metalhc bumping as they rummaged in the car The 
sound seemed to rouse Haystack She looked round at 
Dandelion 

‘I don’t want to go back to the hutch,’ she said 
‘You’re sure?’ asked Dandelion 
‘Yes I’ll go with you ’ 

Dandelion immediately turned for the hedgerow It was 
only when he crossed it and reached the ditch beyond that 
he realized that he was on the opposite side of the lane from 
that on which they had first approached He was m a 
strange ditch However, there seemed to be nothing to 
worry about - the ditch led down the slope and that was the 
way home He moved slowly along it, waiting for Hazel 
to join them 

Hazel had crossed the lane a few moments after Dande¬ 
lion and Haystack Belund him, he heard the men moving 
away from the hrududu As he topped the bank, the beam of 
a torch shone up the lane and picked out his red eyes and 
white tail disappearing into the hedge 
‘ There’s ol’ woild rabbit, look 1 ’ 

‘All' Reckon rest of ours ain’t s’ far off Got up there with 
’un, see? Best go’n ’ave a look ’ 

In the ditch. Hazel overtook Haystack and Dandelion 
under a clump of brambles 

‘ Get on quickly if you can,’ he said to Haystack ‘The men 
are just behind ’ 

‘We can’t get on, Hazel,’ said Dandelion, ‘without leav¬ 
ing the ditch It’s blocked ’ 

Hazel sniffed ahead Immediately beyond the brambles, 
the ditch was closed by a pile of earth, weeds and rubbish 
They would have to come into the open Already the men 
were over the bank and the torch-light was flickering up and 
down the hedgerow and through the brambles above their 
very heads Then, only a few yards away, footfalls vibrated 
along the edge of the ditch Hazel turned to Dandehon 
Listen,’ he said, ‘ I’m going to run across the corner of the 
field, from this ditch to the other one, so that they see me 
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They’ll try to shine that light on me for sure. While they’re 
doing that, you and Haystack climb the bank, get into the 
lane and run down to the swede-shed. You can hide there 
and I’ll join you Ready?’ 

There was no time to argue. A moment later Hazel 

broke almost under the men’s feet and ran across the 
field 


' There ’e goes! ’ 

Keep torch on ’un, then. Noice and steady • ’ 

Dandelion and Haystack scrambled over the bank and 

dropped into the lane Hazel, with the torch-beam behind 

um, had almost reached the other ditch when he felt a sharp 

blow on one of his hind legs and a hot, stinging pain along 

s side The report of the cartridge sounded an instant 

aler As he somersaulted into a clump of nettles m the 

itch-bottom, he remembered vividly the scent of bean- 

owers at sunset. He had not known that the men had a 
gun 


Hazel crawled through the nettles, dragging his injured 
eg. in a few moments the men would shine their torch on 
•I™ f n Pjpk him up He stumbled along the inner wall of 
e xtc , eehng the blood flowing over his foot Suddenly 
;:~ are ° f a drau ght against one side of his nose, a 
° am Pj rotten matter and a hollow, echoing sound 
wWK VCr ^ Cai j Was ^ esi< ^ e the mouth of a land-drain 
narrow^ m Pf ed mt< ? the dl tch - a smooth, cold tunnel, 
ZTZ 5 t rabbit-hole, but wide enough With flat- 
it nrnhino- 2111 ] ^ ^ Pressed to the wet floor he crawled up 
still as he fJt +1 & tbln mud in front of him, and lay 

H don’ro! In ^ ° f b ° ots c <*nmg nearer. 

‘Ah T hi ^ u bnoWj John, whether you ’it ’e er not.’ 

* Ah ? well u roi ght. That’s blood down there, see?’ 

off be now 5 T U V at don,t signify* ’E might be a long ways 

on be now. I reckon you’ve lost’e.’ 

^ I reckon Vs m them nettles ’ 

Ave a look then ’ 

‘No ’e ain’t.’ 

Y ell, us can t go beggarin’ up and down ’ere ’alf bloody 
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night We got to catch them as got out th’utch Didn’t 
ought ’ave fired be roights, John Froightened they off, see ? 
You c’n ’ave a look for ’im tomorrow, if ’e’s ’ere ’ 

The silence returned, but still Hazel lay motionless in the 
whispering chill of the tunnel A cold lassitude came over 
him and he passed into a dreaming, inert stupor, full of 
cramp and pain After a time, a thread of blood began to 
trickle over the hp of the dram into the trampled, deserted 
ditch 

* 


Bigwig, crouched close to Blackberry m the straw of the 
cattle-shed, leapt to flight at the sound of the shot two 
hundred yards up the lane He checked himself and turned 
to the others 

‘Don’t run'’ he said quickly ‘Where do you want to 
lun to, anyway? No holes here ’ 

‘Farther away from the gun,’ rephed Blackberry, white- 
eyed 

‘Wait 1 ’ said Bigwig, listening ‘ They’re running down the 
lane Can’t you hear them ? ’ 

‘ I can hear only two rabbits,’ answered Blackberry, after 
a pause, ‘ and one of them sounds exhausted ’ 

They looked at each other and waited Then Bigwig got 
up again 

‘ Stay here, all of you,’ he said ‘ I’ll go and bring them m ’ 

Out on the verge he found Dandelion urging Haystack, 
who was lamed and spent 

‘Come m here quickly,’ said Bigwig ‘For Fnth’s sake, 
where’s Hazel?’ 

‘The men have shot him,’ replied Dandelion 

They reached the other five rabbits in the straw Dande¬ 
lion did not wait for their questions 

‘ 1 hey vc shot Hazel,’ he said ‘They’d caught that Laurel 
^nd put him back in the hutch Then they came after 11s 
The three of us were at the end of a blocked ditch Hazel 
vent out of his own accord, to distract their attention while 
we got away But we didn’t know- they had a gun ’ 
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‘Are you sure they killed him? 3 said Speedwell. 

I didn t actually see him hit, but they were very close to 
him 3 

We d better wait , 3 said Bigwig. 

They waited a long time. At last Blackberry and Bigwig 
went cautiously back up the lane. They found the bottom of 
t le ditch trampled by boots and streaked with blood, and 
returned to tell the others. 

The journey back, with the three limping hutch rabbits, 

aste more than two weary hours All were dej’ected and 

wretc ed. When at last they reached the foot of the down 

igwig told Blackberry, Speedwell and Hawkbit to leave 

. iem aad S° on to the warren. They approached the wood 

just at rst light and a rabbit ran to meet them through the 

wet grass. It was Fiver Blackberry stopped and waited 

esi e lm while the other two went on in silence. 

Inver, he said, 'there’s bad news Hazel 

I know, replied Fiver ‘I know now . 3 

ow o you know ? 3 asked Blackberry, startled 

Came throu % h the S rass Just now, 3 said Fiver, very 

covered Cre A a f a /° urt; k ra bbit behind you, limping and 

were onl^tv, °°r * ran to see who & was, and then there 
were only three of you, side by side . 3 

seeldn^th^M 3 ^ across the down, as though still 

hzht Thl ee nf g , r f bblt Wh ° had vanished in the half- 
‘Do vou kno ^ u acl l berr y sai< d nothing more, he asked, 
wu m What ha PPened ? 3 
warren and c kbeiry had told his news. Fiver returned to the 
httle later underground to his empty burrow. A 

^ the b ^h rabbits up the hill 

Bwer did not appear. Very ° ne t0 meet m the Hone y comb * 

bell could findTrh ? 1 ^? 6 f °j the stran £ ers - Not evenBIue- 
to think that hp \ word * Dandelion was inconsolable 
the ditch. The meetfn* Stopped Hazel breaking from 

and a lialf-hearted siMay 3 ^ 6 t0 ^ ^ “ a drear > r siIence 
Later that morning Holly came limping into the warren. 
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Of his three companions, only Silver was alert and un¬ 
harmed Buckthorn was wounded in the face and Strawberry 
was shivering and evidently ill from exhaustion There 
were no other rabbits with them 


26 Fiver Beyond 

On his dreadful journey, after the shaman has wandered through 
dark forests and over great ranges of mountains, he reaches an 
opening m the ground The most difficult stage of the adventure now 
begins The depths of the underworld open before him 

Uno Harva, quoted by Joseph Campbell 
in The Hero with a Thousand Faces 


Fiver lay on the earth floor of the burrow Outside, the 
downs were still .in the intense, bright heat of noon The 
dew and gossamer had dried early from the grass and by 
mid-morning the finches had fallen silent Now, along the 
lonely expanses of wiry turf, the air wavered On the foot¬ 
path that led past the warren, bright threads of light - 
watery, a mirage - trickled and glittered across the shortest, 
smoothest grass From a distance the trees along the edge of 
the beech hanger appeared full of great, dense shadows, 
impenetrable to the dazzled eye The only sound was the 
Zip, zip’ of the grasshoppers, the only scent that of the 
warm thyme 

In the burrow. Fiver slept and woke uneasily through the 
heat of the day, fidgeting and scratching as the last traces 
of moisture dried out of the earth above him Once, when a 
tnckic of powdery soil fell from the roof, he leapt out of 
sleep and was m the mouth of the run before he came to 
himself and returned to where he had been lying Each 
time he woke, he remembered the loss of Hazel and suffered 
once more the knowledge tint had pierced him as the 
shadowy, limping rabbit disappeared in the first light of 
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morning on the down. Where was that rabbit now? Where 
had it gone? He began to follow it among the tangled 
paths of his own thoughts, over the cold, dew-wet ridge and 
down into the dawn-mist of the fields below. 

The mist swirled round Fiver as he crept through thistles 
and nettles. Now he could no longer see the limping rabbit 
ahead He was alone and afraid, yet perceiving old, familiar 
sounds and smells — those of the field where he was born 
The thick weeds of summer were gone He was under 
the bare ash boughs and the flowering blackthorn of 
March He was crossing the brook, going up the slope 
towards the lane, towards the place where Hazel and he 
had come upon the notice board Would the board still be 
there ? He looked timidly up the slope The view was blotted 
.with mist, but as he neared the top he saw a man busy over 
a pile of tools - a spade, a rope and other, smaller imple¬ 
ments, the use of which he did not know The notice board 
lay flat on the ground It was smaller than he remembered 

Cd a smgle ’ long > square post, sharpened at the 
farther end to put into the earth The surface of the board 
was w ite, just as he had seen it before, and covered with 
.i ^ S , ar ^ 5 ac k hnes like sticks Fiver came hesitantly up 
j S °* 3 ^ an sto PP e< ^ dose to the man, who stood looking 
fppf- r ru ° a f e F’ narrow hole sunk m the ground at his 
that an o man t ^ ne , C ^ to Frver with the kind of amiability 

that he t0 a victim whom they both know 

that he ml k.U and eat as soon as it suits ium to do so 

1 d ° m ’> eh? ’ a *ed the man 

ing with fear ™ ? ” answere d Fiver, staring and twitch- 

I s’nos'c vnif- 0 * 1 "1 U P tIlls ’ ere o1 ’ board,’ said the man ‘And 
s pose you wants t’know what fof, eh?’ 

f x cs > whispered Fiver. 

5 t’is sec J^° ld Azel , 5 said the man £ On’y where 

And what d’you feckon it^ayf e“^ aCC ° Unt ' 

I don’t know , 5 sairi ei. T _ 

anything?’ 


' ic says, eh ^ 

* 5 Sa ^ Fiver How - how can a board say 
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‘Ah, but it do, see?’ replied the man ‘That’s where we 
knows what you don’t That’s why we kills you when we 
’as a mind to Now you wants take a good look at that there 
board and then very likely you’ll know more ’n what you 
knows now ’ 

In the hvid, foggy twilight, Fiver stared at the board As 
he stared, the black sticks flickered on the wlnte surface 
They raised their sharp, wedge-shaped little heads and 
chattered together like a nestful of young weasels The 
sound, mocking and cruel, came faintly to his ears, as though 
muffled by sand or sacking ‘In memory of Hazel-rah 1 In 
memory of Hazel-rah 1 In memory of Hazel-rah 1 Ha ha 
ha ha ha ha 1 ’ 

‘Well, that’s where ’t’is, see?’ said the man ‘And I’ve 
got fang ’im up on this ’ere board That’s t’ say, soon’s I 
gets it stood up proper Same as you’d ’ang up jay, like, or 
old stoat Ah 1 Gon’ ’ang ’im up ’ 

‘No 1 ’ cried Fiver ‘No, you shan’t 1 ’ 

‘ On’y I ain’t got ’im, see ? ’ went on the man ‘ That’s why 
I can’t get done I can’t ’ang ’im up, ’cos ’e’ve gone down 
th’ bloody ’ole, that’s where ’e’ve gone ’E’ve gone down 
th’ bloody ’ole, just when I’d got ’n lined an’ all, and I 
can’t get ’n out ’ 

Fiver crept up to the man’s boots and peered into the 
hole It was circular, a cylinder of baked earthenware that 
disappeared vertically into the ground He called, ‘Hazel 1 
Hazel 1 ’ Far down in the hole, something moved and he 
was about to call again Then the man bent down and hit 
him between the ears 

Fiver was struggling in a thick cloud of earth, soft and 
powdery Someone was saying, ‘Steady, Fiver, steady 1 ’ He 
sat up There was soil in his eyes, his ears and nostrils He 
could not smell He shook himself and said, ‘ Who is it?’ 

It’s Blackberry I came to see how you were It’s all 
right, a bit of the roof’s fallen, that’s all There’ve been falls 
all over the warren today - it’s the heat Anyway, it woke you 
lrom a nightmare, if I know anything You were thrashing 
about and calling out for Hazel Poor Fiver 1 What a 
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miserable tiling it is to have happened! We must try to 
bear it as best we can We’ve all got to stop running on 
day, you know. They say Frith knows all the rabbits, e\ ery 

one.’ 

‘Is it evening?’ asked Fiver. , 

‘Not yet, no. But it’s a fair time after ni-Frith. Holly ana 

the others have come back. Strawberry’s very ill an t e y 
haven’t any does with them - not one. Everything s as a 
it could be. Holly’s still asleep - he was completely exhausted. 
He said he’d tell us what happened this evening. When we 
told him about poor Hazel, he said - Fiver, you re no 
listening. I expect you’d rather I kept quiet.’ 

‘Blackberry,’ said Fiver, ‘do you know the place where 

Hazel was shot?’ 

‘Yes, Bigwig and I went and looked at the ditch before we 
came away But you mustn’t -’ 

‘ Gould you go there with me now ? ’ 

‘Go back there? Oh no. It’s a long way, Fiver, and what 
would be the good? The risk, and this fearful heat, an 
you’d only make yourself wretched.’ 


‘ Hazel isn’t dead,’ said Fiver. , 

‘Yes, the men took him away. Fiver, I saw the blood. 
‘Yes, but you didn’t see Hazel, because he isn’t dea , 
Blackberry, you must do what I ask.’ 


‘You’re asking too much.’ 

‘Then I shall have to go alone But what I’m asking y ou 
to do is to come and save Hazel’s life.’ 

When at last Blackberry had reluctantly given in and they 
had set out down the hill, Fiver went almost as fast as fhoug 
he were running for cover. Again and again he urged Black¬ 
berry to make haste. The fields were empty in the glare. 
Every creature bigger than a blue-bottle was sheltering from 
the heat When they reached the outlying sheds beside the 
lane, Blackberry began to explam how he and Bigwig had 
gone back to search; but Fiver cut him short. 

‘We have to go up the slope, I know that: but you must 
show me the ditch. 5 


The elms were still There was not the least sound in the 
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leaves The ditch was thick with cow-parsley, hemlock and 
long trails of green-flowenng bryony Blackberry led the 
way to the trampled patch of nettles and Fiver sat still 
among them, sniffing and looking about him m the silence 
Blackberry watched him disconsolately A faint breath of 
wand stole across the fields and a blackbird began to sing 
from somewhere beyond the elms At last Fiver began to 
move along the bottom of the ditch The insects buzzed 
round his ears and suddenly a little cloud of flies flew up, 
disturbed from a projecting stone No, not a stone It was 
smooth and regular — a circular lip of earthenware The 
brown mouth of a dram, stained black at the lower edge by 
a tlun, dried thread of blood of rabbit’s blood 

‘The bloody hole 1 ’ whispered Fiver ‘The bloody hole'’ 

He peered into the dark opening It was blocked Blocked 
by a rabbit That was plain to be smelt A rabbit whose 
faint pulse could just be heard, magnified m the confined 
tunnel 

‘Hazel?’ said Fiver 

Blackberry was beside lum at once ‘What is it, Fiver?’ 

‘Hazel’s in that hole,’ said Fiver, ‘and he’s ahve ’ 


27 ‘You Can’t Imagine it Unless 
You’ve been There’ 

My Godda bless, never I see sucha people 

Signor Piozzi, quoted by Cecilia Thrale 


In the Honeycomb, Bigwig and Holly were waiting to 
begin the second meeting since the loss of Hazel As the 
air began to cool, the rabbits woke and first one and 
then another came down the runs that led from the smaller 
burrows All were subdued and doubtful at heart Like the 
pain of a bad wound, the effect of a deep shock takes some 
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* ?j t0 be Pdt ’ ^ ken a child is told, for the first time in his 
not h J£i a PerS °? he has known is dead , although he does 
ask - np if Ve lt} may wed ^ ad to comprehend it and later 
and wl-w- 1 ' a P s . more than once - where the dead person is 

18 commg back * mien Pi p^ n had p janted in 

wTuZVj SOme SOmbre tree > the knowledge that Hazel 
and this bls bewilderment exceeded Ins grief: 

cZtZonf^ r J nen f he saw on every *fc among to 
to prevent thr Wltb n ° cds * s actlon and with nothing 
before th<* kk r ° m contlnum S their life m the warren as 
viction that th l ^ ere nevert heless overcome by the con- 
expedition h*Tl ^n W / S g ° ne * Hazel was dead and Holly>S 

r 1 7 faiIed * WJiat WOuld 

ments of burdock Pdt ^ of goose-grass and frag- 

and reassunno- th ta i kmg with the three hutch rabbits 

now that Hafel had fj S ^ ^ Could ' No one couId say 
prank The two Ho lrown away his life m a foolhardy 

made; the warren^o^ 6 ^ ° nIy gam that an y° ne had 
ill-at-ease in their no U 7 aSSet . But they were plainly so 
contendipg against ^ SUrrouadin gs that Holly was already 

be Hoped for fom tWn" that there was httle W 

tend to be infertile* anH i ° eS wko are u P set and on edge 
selves at home m stran °w were these does to make them- 
one was lost so r>r>nrh S COr J ltlons an d a place where every- 
perhaps, or wander awav^ JS thoughts ? They would die, 
of explaining that e onckled once more to the task 

as he did so, felt himself timeS Iay ahead > and 

Bl gwig had sent Acnr.7 1 convinced of any. 
still to come Acorn return whether there was anyone 
111 and that he could finH u Say that Stra wberry felt too 
, Wcd , leave Fiv er Blackb erry nor Fiver 

“AotTX 1 ' 0 /* Se sa P y T ^ ““ ^ 
. F ; v N - cr mind >’said fte th d A ^ 0rn ' 

"7,o r ut a "cll BlaCkbcrry? C ° uM they ht^tftT ‘° hlW ’ 

v ,itelling anyone? If thev hn^~ V ft the warreri 
the others get to kr d ^ happen. 

V ^ - to go 
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and look for them while there was still light? But if Kehaar 
found them, what then? They could not be compelled to 
return Or if they were, what good would that do, if they 
wanted to be gone ? At that moment Holly began to speak 
and everyone became quiet 

‘We all know we’re in a mess,’ said Holly, ‘and I suppose 
before long we shall have to talk about what’s best to be 
done But I thought that first of all I ought to tell you how 
it is that we four - Silver, Buckthorn, Strawberry and I — 
have come back without any does You don’t have to re¬ 
mind me that when we set out, everyone thought it was 
going to be straightforward And here we are, one rabbit 
sick, one wounded and nothing to show for it You’re all 
wondermg why ’ 

‘No one’s blaming you, Holly,’ said Bigwig 
‘I don’t know whether I’m to blame or not,’ replied 
Holly ‘But you’ll tell me that when you’ve heard the story 
‘That morning when we left, it was good weather for 
hlessil on the move and we all felt there was no hurry It was 
cool, I remember, and looked as if it would be some time 
before the day got really bright and cloudless There’s a farm 
not far away from the other end of this wood, and although 
there were no men about so early, I didn’t fancy going that 
way, so we kept up on high ground on the evemng side We 
were all expecting to come to the edge of the down, but 
there isn’t any steep edge as there is on the north The up¬ 
land just goes on and on, open, dry and lonely There’s 
plenty of cover for rabbits - standing corn, hedges and 
banks - but no real woodland just great, open fields of light 
soil with big, white fhntstones I was hoping that we might 
find ourselves m the sort of country we used to know - 
meadows and woods - but we didn’t Anyhow, we found a 
track with a good, thick hedge along one side and we decided 
to follow that We took it easy and stopped a good deal, 
because I was taking care to avoid running into chi I’m 
sure it’s bad country for stoats as well as foxes, and I hadn’t 
much idea what we were going to do if we met one ’ 

‘I’m pretty certain we did pass close to a weasel,’ said 
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Silver.^ I could smell it. But you know how it is with ehl - 
if they re not actually hunting they often take no notice of 

you We left very little scent, and buried our hraka as though 
we were cats 5 

‘Well, before m~Fnth,’ went on Holly, ‘ the track brought 
us to a long, tlun wood running right across the way we were 
going These downland woods are queer, aren’t they ? This 
was no thicker than the one above us now, but it stretched 
as far as we could see either way, in a dead straight line I 
don t like straight lines* men make them And sure enough, 
we ound a road beside this wood It was a very lonely, 
empty road, but all the same, I didn’t want to hang about 
there, so we went straight through the wood and out the 
other side Kehaar spotted us m the fields beyond and told 
us to alter our direction I asked him how we were getting 
on and he said we were about half-way, so I thought we 
nnght as well start looking for somewhere to lie up for the 
ni § t didn t fancy the open and m the end we made 
m the bottom of a kind of little pit we found Then 
cj feed and passed the night very well 

> nrnfl ° n T ! 1 we nee d tell you everything about the 
. u ^ came on to rain just after the morning feed and 

wernl?] a $? ld WInd with s ° we stayed where we 

on The 1 a Cr m “^ ritb brightened up then and we went 
earlv pv P § ° mg r WaS f t ver T nice because of the wet, but by 
was loolnnlT' 5 r ^ ck oned we ought to be near the place I 
I a deed h , wb< : n a hare came through the grass and 

”* h f1“ knew ° f a warren close by 

“'fnfat s w k ? d *'^ re y° u going to Efrafa?”* 

■ “DoIn l ^called,” I answered. 

Uo you know it? ” 

‘ “Well,” S hcf s don,t ' wa nt to know where it is ” 
quickly.” ’ ^ a dvice to you is to run, and 

ly three big rabbits wbat to m akenf that, when sudden- 
*Thc firct s,,ii ab5c COniC ° Ver the bank , J ust the way I did 
Majesty*. Pressed and not the second, as in the word 
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that night when I came to arrest you, Bigwig and one of 
them said, “Can I see your marks 

‘ “Marks' 5 ” I said “What marks ? I don’t understand ” 

* “You’re not from Efrafa ? ” 

‘ “No,” I said, “we’re going there We’re strangers ” 

‘ “Will you come with me ? ” No “Have you come far 
or “Are you wet throughor anytlung like that 

‘So then these three rabbits took us off down the bank 
and that was how we came to Efrafa, as they call it And I’d 
better try and tell you something about it, so that you’ll know 
what a dirty httle bunch of snivelling hedge-scrapers we are 
here 1 

‘ Efrafa is a big warren - a good deal bigger than the one 
we came from — the Threarah’s, I mean And the one fear of 
every rabbit in it is that men are going to find them and 
infect them with the white blindness The whole warren is 
organized to conceal its existence The holes are all hidden 
and the Owsla have every rabbit m the place under orders 
You can’t call your life your own and in return you have 
safety - if it’s worth having at the price you pay 

‘As well as the Owsla, they have what they call a Council, 
and each of the Council rabbits has some special thing he 
looks after One looks after feeding another’s responsible 
for the ways in wluch they keep hidden another looks after 
breeding, and so on As far as the ordinary rabbits are 
concerned, only a certain number can be above ground at 
one time Every rabbit is marked when he’s a kitten they 
bite them, deep, under the chin or in a haunch or fore-paw 
Then they can be told by the scar for the rest of their 
lives You mustn’t be found above ground unless it’s the right 
time of day for your Mark ’ 

‘Who’s to stop you >*’ growled Bigwig 
That’s the really frightening part The Owsla - well, you 
can’t imagine it unless you’ve been there The Chief is a 
rabbit named Woundwort General Woundwort, they call 
him I’ll tell you more about him m a minute Then under 
him there are captains - each one in charge of a Mark - and 
each captain has his own officers and sentries There’s a 
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Mark captain with his band on duty at every time of 
the day and night. If a man happens to come any¬ 
where near, which isn’t often, the sentries give warning 
ong before he comes close enough to see anything, 
hey give warning of elil too. They prevent anyone 
dropping hraka except in special places in the ditches, 
w lere it s buried. And if they see any rabbit above ground 
w om they don’t recognize as having the right to be 
ere, they ask to see his mark. Frith knows what happens 
■R kL Car * t exp ^ a * n himself - but I can guess pretty well. 

, a 1<x in Efrafa quite often go days at a time without 
tne sight of Frith If their Mark’s on night silflay then they 
ee y night, wet or fine, warm or cold They’re all used to 
M ^ ? ym S and mat ing in the burrows underground. Ifa 

, Can * Sllfla y their appointed time for some reason or 
. say there was a man working somewhere near - 
s just too bad They miss their turn till next day.’ 

asked ^ VCry mUch ’ UvinS hkC that? ’ 


do m< \ ee d>’ re pked Holly. ‘Most of them can’ 

of Efraf ^ j Ut wbat they’re told They’ve never been ou 

e5 rtbbhm n Efr: r f Smelt “ ^ The one ° 

of the nm *i hfrafa 153 to get into the Owsla, because 

Owsla is to °. ne aim of ever y° ne in th€ 

of everythin^ ^ ounc ^ The Council have the best 

tough Thev 6 ^ Ws * a have to keep very strong and 

They go ouLp ft ^ tUm t0 d ° What the Y cal1 Wide PatroL 
the open for coantr Y ~ all round the place - living in 

they can anr) ^ ^ tune ' yt ’ s P a rtly to find out anything 

and cunmne- t0 , tram t i iem and make them tough 

back to Efrafa If ^ they pick Up and bring 

reckon hlessil a da ^ W °? t come > they kill them. They 
attention of men Th^wlibecause they may attract the 
Woundwort and thp ~ W:de patf oIs report back to General 
thing new that thpv decide what to do about any- 

‘They misscd you 0 '"r b . e dangerous » 

•Oh no, thc y hdn’H WeTe y a “;d'T n f ? ’ B “' 

vvc teamed later that some time 
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after we’d been brought in by this rabbit - Captain Cam¬ 
pion - a runner arrived from a Wide Patrol to say that they’d 
picked up the track of three or four rabbits coming towards 
Efrafa from the north, and were there any orders? He was 
sent back to say that we were safely under control 

‘Anyway, this Captain Campion took us down to a hole m 
the ditch The mouth of the hole was a bit of old earthen¬ 
ware pipe and if a man had pulled it out, the opening would 
have fallen m and showed no trace of the run inside And 
there he handed us over to another Captain - because he 
had to go back above ground for the rest of his spell of duty, 
you see We were taken to a big burrow and told to make 
ourselves at home 

‘There were other rabbits m the burrow and it was by 
listening to them and asking questions that I learnt most of 
what I’ve been telling you We got talking to some of the 
does and I made friends with one called Hyzenthlay * I told 
her about our problem here and why we’d come, and then 
she told us about Efrafa When she’d finished I said, “It 
sounds terrible Has it always been like this?” She said no, 
her mother had told her that m years gone by the warren 
had been elsewhere and much smaller but when General 
Woundwort came, he had made them move to Efrafa and 
then he’d worked out this whole system of concealment 
and perfected it until rabbits in Efrafa were as safe as stars 
in the sky “Most rabbits here die of old age, unless the 
Owsla kill them off,” she said “ But the trouble is, there are 
more rabbits now than the warren can hold Any fresh 
d'ggmg that’s allowed has to be done under Owsla super¬ 
vision and they do it terribly slowly and carefully It all has 
to be hidden, you see We’re overcrowded and a lot of 
rabbits don’t get above ground as much as they need to 
And for some reason there are not enough bucks and too 
many does A lot of us have found we can’t produce litters, 
because of the overcrowding, but no one is ever allowed to 
leave Only a few days ago, several of us does went to the 
Council and asked whether we could form an expedition to 

*Hy 7 enthlay ‘ Shinc-Dew-Fur’ - Fur shining like dew 
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start a new warren somewhere else. We said we’d go far, fat 
away - as far away as they liked. But they wouldn t hear o 
it - not on any account. Things can’t go on like this - t e 
system’s breaking down. But it doesn’t do to be ear 

talking about it.” , 

‘Well, I thought, this sounds hopeful. Surely they wont 
object to our proposals ? We only want to take a few oes 
and no bucks They’ve got more does than there’s room 0 
and we want to take them farther away than anyone ere 
can ever have been. 

‘A little later another Captain came and said we were 0 
come with him to the Council meeting. . 

‘ The Council meet m a kind of big burrow It’s long an 
rather narrow — not as good as this Honeycomb of ours, e 
cause they’ve got no tree-roots to make a wide roof. Vv e a 
to wait outside while they were talking about all sorts o 
other things We were just one piece of daily Counc 
business: “Strangers apprehended” There was another 
rabbit waiting and he was under special guard - Owsla a, 
they call them: the Council police. I’ve never been E-ear 
anyone so frightened in my life -1 thought he’d go mad wit 
fear I asked one of these Owslafa what was the matter an 
he said that this rabbit, Blackavar, had been caught trying 
to run away from the warren Well, they took him inside an 
first of all we heard the poor fellow trying to explain himse , 
and then he was crying and begging for mercy: and when e 
came out they’d ripped both his ears to shreds, worse than 
this one of mine. We were all sniffing at him, absolute y 
horror-stricken, but one of the Owslafa said, “You needn t 
make such a fuss. He’s lucky to be alive.” So while we were 
chewing on that, someone came out and said the Council 


were ready for us. 

As soon as we got in, we were put up in front of this 
General Woundwort: and he really is a grim customer. 1 
don. t think even you d matchup to him. Bigwig. He’s almost 
as big as a hare and there’s something about his mere 
presence that frightens you, as if blood and fighting and 
killing were all just part of the day’s work to him. I thought 
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he’d begin by asking us some questions about who we were 
and what we wanted, but he didn’t do anything like that 
He said, “ I’m going to explain the rules of the warren and 
the conditions on which you’ll live here You must listen 
carefully, because the rules are to be kept and any breaking 
of them will be punished ” So then I spoke up at once and 
said that there was a misunderstanding We were an em¬ 
bassy, I said, come from another warren to ask for Efrafa’s 
goodwill and help And I went on to explain that all we 
wanted was their agreement to our persuading a few does to 
come back with us When I’d finished, General Woundwort 
said that it was out of the question there was nothing to 
discuss I replied that we’d like to stay with them for a day 
or two and try to persuade them to change their mind 
‘ “ Oh yes,” he said, “ you’ll stay But there’ll be no further 
occasion for you to take up the Council’s time - for the next 
few days at any rate ” 

‘I said that seemed very hard Our request was surely a 
reasonable one And I was just going to ask them to con¬ 
sider one or two things from our point of view, when another 
of the Councillors - a very old rabbit - said, “You seem to 
think you’re here to argue with us and drive a bargain But 
we’re the ones to say what you’re going to do ” 

I said they should remember that we were representing 
another warren, even if it was smaller than theirs We 
thought of ourselves as their guests And it was only when I’d 
said that, that I realized with a horrible shock that they 
thought of us as their prisoners or as good as prisoners, 
whatever they might call it 

Well, I’d rather say no more about the end of that meet¬ 
ing Strawberry tried all he could to help me He spoke very 
well about the decency and comradeship natural to animals 
Animals don’t behave like men,” he said “ If they have to 
fight, they fight, and if they have to kill, they kill But they 
don’t sit down and set their wits to work to devise ways of 
spoiling other creatures’ lives and hurting them They have 
dignity and animality ” 

‘But it was all no use At last we fell silent and General 
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Woundwort said, “The Council can’t spaic any more time 
for you now, and I shall have to leave it to your Mark 
Captain to tell you the rules. You’ll join the Right Flank 
Maik under Captain Bugloss. Later, we shall see you again 
and you’ll find us perfectly friendly and helpful to rabbits 
who understand what’s expected of them.” 

So then the Owsla took us out to join the Right Flank 
Mark Apparently Captain Bugloss was too busy to see us 
and I took care to keep out of his way, because I thought he 
might want to start maiking us then and there. But soon I 
began to understand what Hyzenthlay had meant when she 
said the system wasn’t working pioperly any more The 
uriows were overciowded - at least by our standards. It 
was^easy to escape attention Even m one Mark the rabbits 
on t all know each other We found places in a burrow and 
1 ^ some s ^ ee P; but early in the night we were woken 

an to to silflay I thought there might be a chance to 
run or it m the moonlight, but there seemed to be sentries 
everywhere And besides the sentries, the Captain kept two 
runners wit him, whose job was to rush off at once in any 
irecton from winch an alarm m.ght be gtven. 

ku n WC d fed WC went underground again. Nearly all 
rabbits were very subdued and docile. We avoided them, 
ecause we meant to escape if we could and we didn’t 

plan ° nown but try as I would, I couldn’t think of a 

and^L^ f §am ? me time before ni-Fnth the next day, 
ternblv Atl ^ back underground. The time dragged 
on ~ I i lt , mUSt bave been as evening was coming 

And do von h *** 6 ^ rou P °b ra bbits listening to a story. 

Dandehon, but I hstenfdlluf n ° where near as S ood aS 
do And it was when 1 the Same ’ JUSt for som ethmg to 
dresses up and pretend t0 tIlC blt where El-ahrairah 

palace, that I siSdeSv had " the doctor at Daran ’ S 
but I thought there wa ldea 11 was a ver Y nsk y one ’ 

because every rabhn / tbat nught work, simply 

n bfrafa usually does what he’s told' 
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without question Fd been watching Captain Bugloss and 
he struck me as a nice enough fellow, conscientious and a 
bit weak and rather harassed by having more to do than he 
could really cope with 

‘That night, when we were called to silflay, it was pitch 
dark and raining, but you don’t bother about a little thing 
like that in Efrafa — you’re only too glad to get out and get 
some food All the rabbits trooped up, and we waited until 
the very last Captain Bugloss was out on the bank, with 
two of his sentries Silver and the others went out m front of 
me and then I came up to him panting as if I’d been running 

‘ “Captain Bugloss?” 

‘ “Yes?” he said “What is it?” 

‘ “You’re wanted by the Council, at once ” 

‘ “Why, what do you mean?” he asked “What for?” 

‘ “No doubt they’ll tell you that when they see you,” I 
answered “ I shouldn’t keep them waiting if I were you ” 

‘ “Who are you?” he said “You’re not one of the 
Council runners I know them all What Mark are you?” 

“I’m not here to answer your questions,” I said “Shall 
I go back and tell them you won’t come?” 

‘ He looked doubtful at that and I made as if I were going 
But then, all of a sudden, he said, “Very well” - he looked 
awfully frightened, poor fellow - “but who’s to take over 
here while I’m gone?” 

‘“I am,” I said “General Woundwort’s orders But 
come back quickly I don’t want to hang about half the 
mght doing your job' ” He scuttled off I turned to the other 
two and said, “Stay here and look alive, too I’m going 
round the sentries ” 

Well, then the four of us ran off into the dark and sure 
enough after we’d gone a little way two sentries popped up 
and tried to stop us We all piled straight into them I thought 
they’d run, but they didn’t They fought like mad and one 
°i them tore Buckthorn all down the nose But of course 
there were four of us, and in the end we broke past them and 
simply tore across the field We had no idea which way we 
Were going, what with the ram and the night we just ran 
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markwJc'f rCason w,1 y tbe pursuit was a bit slow off the 
”11 A„ beCaUSe P ? 0r ° ld Bu S Ioss wasn’t there to give the 
hear t hm- w f i ad a Pair start. But presently we could 

ns followcd : and what >* 

DieW e ff f ? fan ° I WSla are no j° ke > bcliev = me. They’re all 
know ah™ t^ slren £ dl an d there’s nothing they don’t 
much afraid WCt and darkness. They’re all so 

thine- else Tt ° ? Council that they’re not afraid of any- 

The patrol i h ^ 111 ^ e ^ ore I knew we were in trouble, 
dark and rmn f W f S a ^ er US coldd actually follow us in the 
long thev we ^ 61 ? an We C0Ldd run away and before 
othfr thJtl Cl ° Se bGhind * 1 just going to tell the 

n ° thinS f ° r ft but ^ turn and fight 
almost straight ,£ rcat > steep bank that seemed to slope 

hills.de below us her^andT^i 11 W3S Steeper 4,1311 ^ 
as ff men had made it d the S ° pe seemed to be rc S u,ar > 

It was coveredTvithroiiab *° tWnk 3b ° ut if ’ so up we went 

how far it was tn th + gil ^ rass and bushes. I don't know 
high as a TeI^own OP but 1 shouId *«» » was as 

When we got tcftW r ° Wan tree ~ P erha ps a bit higher. 
stones that shifted ! P WG f ° Und ourse] ves on small, light 
completely. Then WG fan on diem - That gave us away 
and two great, fed baZf^ fl . at pie< i es ofw ° od . 



self, “This is men 5 *: ™ ^ dar k. I was just saying to my- 
other side. I hadn’t re T a , ri *§ht,” when I fell over the 
was only a very short d w bole top of the bank 

just as steep. I went hJ S ^ nCG across an d the other side was 
dark and fetched un no- .° ver beels down the bank m the 
lay.’ a U P against an elder bush: and there I 

Holly stopped and fell c :t 

what he remembered At 7 , 5 as though pondering on 

It s going to be veivfcf? he Said ’ 

Pened next. Although on ? 1 t0 descri be to you what hap- 
erstand it ourselves Pi ? Ur , Us were there, we don’t 

what I’m going to say now is 
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the cold truth Lord Frith sent one of his great Messengers 
to save us from the Efrafan Owsla Each one of us had fallen 
over the edge of the bank in one place or another Buckthorn, 
who was half-bhnded with his own blood, went down 
almost to the bottom I’d picked myself up and was looking 
back at the top There was just enough light m the sky to see 
the Efrafans if they came over And then - then an enor¬ 
mous thing - I can’t give you any idea of it - as big as a 
thousand hrududil - bigger - came rushing out of the night 
It was full of fire and smoke and light and it roared and 
beat on the metal lines until the ground shook beneath it 
It drove m between us and the Efrafans like a thousand 
thunderstorms with lightning I tell you, I was beyond being 
afraid I couldn’t move The flashing and the noise - they 
split the whole night apart I don’t know what happened to 
"the Efrafans either they ran away or it cut them down And 
then suddenly it was gone and we heard it disappearing, 
rattle and bang, rattle and bang, far away in the distance 
We were completely alone 

‘For a long time I couldn’t move At last I got up and 
found the others, one by one, m the dark None of us said a» 
word At the bottom of the slope we discovered a kind of 
turmel that went right through the bank from one side to 
the other We crept mto it and came out on the side where 
we’d gone up Then we went a long way through the fields, 
until I reckoned we must be well clear of Efrafa We crawled 
into a ditch and slept there, all four of us, until morning 
There was no reason why anything shouldn’t have come and 
killed us, and yet we knew we were safe You may think it’s 
a Wonderful thing to be saved by Lord Frith in his power 
How many rabbits has that happened to, I wonder 7 But I 
tell you, it was far more frightening than being chased by 
the Efrafans Not one of us will forget lying on that bank m 
the ram, while the fire-creature went by above our heads 
Why did it come on our account 7 That’s more than we shall 
ever know 

The next morning I cast around a bit and soon I knew 
which was the right direction You know how you always 
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d° The rain had stopped and \vc set out. But it was a very 
ar journey back. We were exhausted Jong before the end 
a except Silver: I don’t know what we’d have done with¬ 
out im We went on for a day and a night ^without any real 
lest at a 1. We all felt that the only thing we wanted to do 
was to get back heie as soon as we could. When I reached 
e wood this morning I was just limping along in a bad 
i earn I m not really much better than poor old Strawberry, 
m atraid. He never complained, but he’ll need a long rest 
1 M th f r think 1 shaI1 t0 °* A nd Buckthorn - that’s the 
it?°w ,Da woun< ^ ^e’s had. But that’s not the worst now. is 
nerm t 0 ° ° St ? az<d * die worst thing that could have hap- 
hr nh * as hed me earlier this evening if I would 

romn/t i ^Ind to know you trust me, but Via 

l Y done ln and I can’t possibly take it on yet. I feel 

as an autumn puff-ball - as though the 
wind could blow my fur away.’ 


28. At the Foot of the Hill 


Marvellous happy n was to be 
Alone, and yet not solitary. 

U out of terror and dark, to come 
sight of home 


Walter de la Mare The Pilgrim 
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As he turned to follow Speedwell up the run that led into 
the wood, he found Clover beside him ‘You and your 
friends must find it strange to go outside and eat grass,’ he 
said ‘You’ll get used to it, you know And I can promise you 
that Hazel-rah was right when he told you it’s a better life 
here than m a hutch Come with me and I’ll show you a 
patch of mce, short tail-grass, if Bigwig hasn’t had it all 
while I’ve been away ’ 

Holly had taken to Clover She seemed more robust and 
less timid than Boxwood and Haystack and was evidently 
doing her best to adapt herself to warren life What her 
stock might be he could not tell, but she looked healthy 
‘I like it underground all right,’ said Clover, as they came 
up into the fresh air ‘The closed space is really very much 
hke a hutch, except that it’s darker The difficult thing for 
us is going to be feeding m the open We’re not used to 
being free to go where we hke and we don’t know what to 
do You all act so qmckly and half the time I don’t know 
why I’d prefer not to feed very far from the hole, if you 
don’t mmd ’ 

They moved slowly across the sunset grass, nibbling as 
they went Clover was soon absorbed m feeding, but Holly 
stopped continually to sit up and sniff about him at the 
peaceful, empty down When he noticed Bigwig, a little 

way off, staring fixedly to the north, he at once followed Ins 
gaze 

^What is it?' he asked 

It’s Blackberry,’ replied Bigwig He sounded relieved 
Blackberry came hopping rather slowly down from the 
sky-line He looked tired out, but as soon as he saw the 
her rabbits he came on faster and made his way to Bigwig 
Where have you been?’ asked Bigwig ‘And where’s 
hiyer? Wasn’t he with you? ’ 

Fiver’s with Hazel,’ said Blackberry ‘Hazel’s alive 

e s been wounded - it’s hard to tell how badly - but he 
won’t die ’ 

Black- 


The other three rabbits looked at him speechlessly 
erry waited, enjoying the effect 
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^ Hazel s alive ?’ said Bigwig, ‘Aic you sure?’ 

' P* mtc smc ,’ said Blackberry. ‘He’s at tlic foot of the kill 
at this very moment, in that ditch whcic you were the night 
Holly and Bluebell arrived 5 

C I can hardly believe it/ said Holly. ‘If it’s true, it’s the 
3est news I ve ever heard in my life. Blackberry, you really 

are sure? What happened? Tell us.’ 

‘Fiver found him/ said Blackberry. ‘Fiver took me with 
im, nearly all the way back to the farm* then he went 
a ong the ditch and found Hazel gone to ground up a land- 
dram He was very weak from loss of blood and he couldn’t 
get ou t Of the drain by himself We had to drag him by Ms 
good hind leg He couldn’t turn round, you see,’ 

But how on earth did Fiver know?’ 

, . does Flver know what he knows? You’d better ask 
i en j 7 e ,’ d gQt Hazel int0 the ditch > Fiver looked to 
i, j , W , a Y he was hurt. He’s got a nasty wound in one 
o„. b f tbe bone isn’t broken: and he’s tom all along 
then wp , A eaned U P *e places as well as we could and 
whole pj tarted ° ut to bnr ‘g him back It’s taken us the 
and a lamp'll, an ^ ou i ma gtne it - daylight, dead silence 

the hottest d'ay weVe had l®** bl °° d? ,A b T 

nno- T.mp j v had ttus summer - not a mouse stir- 

parslev and ^ am we bad to take cover in the cow- 

a butterfly on a stone ^ ° n ^ JUmp ’ but FlVer WaS ^ 

ears “Don’t get upset ^h“ the .^ rass and combed Ilis 
to worry about W? ’ ^ kcpt saym S* “There’s notlung 

I’d have believed hZV ? k f , OUr . time ” MtGr what Fd seen ’ 
when we got to th u be d said we could hunt foxes But 

finished and he coHdn^^ ° f the biU Hazel was com P letely 
taken shelter m th d g ° any further * He and Fiver have 
you And here I a ^° ver ^ rown ditch and I came on to tell 

new/S 3nd H ° Uy *°° k 5n ^ 

‘I think so, 5 rephfd Ri ’ they sta Y there tonight? 

able to manage the h n acbberr Y ‘I’m sure Hazel won’t be 
* Fll go down there * U - be *f a & ood deal stronger.’ 

3 said Bigwig, 4 1 can help to make the 
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ditch a bit moie comfortable, and probably Fiver will 
be able to do with someone else to help to look after 
Hazel ’ 

‘ I should hurry then, if I were you,’ said Blackberry ‘ The 
sun will be down soon ’ 

‘Hah 1 ’ said Bigwig 4 If I meet a stoat, it’d better look out, 
that’s all I’ll bring you one back tomorrow, shall I ? ’ He 
raced off and disappeared over the edge 

‘ Let’s go and get the others together,’ said Holly 4 Come 
on, Blackberry, you’ll have to tell the whole thing, from the 
beginning ’ 

The three quarters of a mile m the blazing heat, from 
Nuthanger to the foot of the hill, had cost Hazel more pam 
and effort than anything in his life If Fiver had not found 
him, he would have died in the dram When Fiver’s urging 
had penetrated his dark, ebbing stupor, he had at first 
actually tried not to respond It was so much easier to 
remain where he was, on the far side of the suffering he had 
undergone Later, when he found himself lying m the green 
gloom of the ditch, with Fiver searching his wounds and 
assuring him that he could stand and move, still he could 
uot face the idea of setting out to return His torn side 
throbbed and the pam m his leg seemed to have affected his 
senses He felt dizzy and could not hear or smell properly 
At last, when he understood that Fiver and Blackberry had 
risked a second journey to the farm, m the broadest of day- 
hght, solely to find him and save his life, he forced himself 
to his feet and began to stumble down the slope to the road 
His sight was swimming and he had to stop again and again 
Without Fiver’s encouragement he would have lam down 
once more and given up In the road, he could not climb the 
hank and had to limp along the verge until he could crawl 
under a gate Much later, as they came under the pylon line, 
he remembered the overgrown ditch at the foot of the hill 
and set himself to reach it Once there, he lay down and at 
once returned to the sleep of total exhaustion 
When Bigwig arrived, just before dark, he found Fiver 
snatching a quick feed m the long grass It was out of the 
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question to disturb Hazel by digging and they spent the 
ni ^ * c ^°nched beside him on the narrow floor. 

oming out in the gi cy light before dawn, the first creature 
bigwig saw was Kehaar, foraging between the elders He 
stamped to attract his attention and Kehaar sailed across to 
hun wnh one beat of his wings and a long glide. 

Meester Pigvig, you find Meester ’Azcl?’ 

t Ves, said Bigwig, ‘he’s m the ditch here. 5 
E not dead ? 5 

but be ’ s mounded and very weak. The farm men 
shot him with a gun, you know.’ 

You get black stones out?’ 

How do you mean ? 5 

see^ Va ^ S CeS C0In * n 8i Middle black stones. You never 


No, 1 don’t know about guns ’ 
y a ?’ 6 ° Ut b ^ ac ^ stones, s e get bettei. ’E come now, 

him awake and’f^r 1 ® H * Went down lo Hazel and found 
Kehaar was ottadTb to , Flver ' When B >g™g told him that 
and into the grass. dragged lllmseIf up the short run 

J urt yo^Tlool” y a ?> lld Kehaar " E P ut I!ddle stones for 

bad, rnfafraid’ l ' d better ’’ said Hazel. ‘My leg’s still very 

as though h ^ C \ ^Hraar’s head flicked from side to side 
He pe«ed 1ZT >0 °^ n f &r in Hazel’s brown fur. 

‘les not sS t thE t0m Bank - 

Now I see you lea- u f ald * Go m > &° out “ n0 st0p> 

. Two shol^ g ’Jff be y° u 5 not long.’ 

haunch. Kehaar d^tecterU^ 6 buried in the muscle of the 
exactly as he mieht h Q tile ! Tl smell and removed them 
Hazel had barely tim ^ ve spiders out of a crack, 

at the pellets in the p-r ° ” mcb before Bigwig was sniffing 
* Now ees more bleed^L vr v 

vun, two day. D en ’. lc ~ Kehaar.‘You stay, vait maybe 

goot like before Dose rabbiS up dere, all 
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vait, vait for Meester ’Azel I tell dem ’e come 5 He flew off 
before they could reply 

As things turned out, Hazel stayed three days at the foot of 
the hill The hot weather continued and for much of the 
tune he sat under the elder branches, dozing above ground 
like some solitary hlessi and feeling his strength returning 
Fiver stayed with him, keeping the wounds clean and watch¬ 
ing his recovery Often, they would say nothing for hours 
together, lying in the rough, warm grass while the shadows . 
moved to evening, until at last the local blackbird cocked its 
tail and tuck-tucked away to roost Neither spoke of Nut- 
hanger Farm, but Hazel showed plainly enough that for the 
future Fiver, when he gave advice, would have no hard 
task to get him to accept it 

‘Hrair-roo,’ said Hazel one evening, ‘what would we have 
done without you? We’d none of us be here, would we?’ 

‘You’re sure we are here, then?’ asked Fiver 

‘That’s too mysterious for me,’ replied Hazel ‘What do 
you mean?’ 

Well, there’s another place - another country - isn’t 
there? We go there when we sleep at other times too, and 
when we die El-ahrairah comes and goes between the two 
as he wants, I suppose, but I never could quite make that 
out, from the tales Some rabbits will tell you it’s all easy 
there, compared with the waking dangers that they under¬ 
stand But X think that only shows they don’t know much 
about it It’s a wild place, and very unsafe And where are 
we really - there or here?’ 

‘ Our bodies stay here - that’s good enough for me You’d 
better go and talk to that Silverwecd fellow - he might know 
more ’ 

‘Oh, you remember him? I felt tint when we were 
listening to him, you know He terrified me and y ct I knew 
that I understood lum better than anyone else in that place 
He knew where he belonged, and it wasn’t hcic Poor 
fellow, I’m sure lie’s dead They’d got him all right - the 
ones m that country They don’t gi\c their secrets away for 
nothing, you know But look' Here come Holly and Black- 
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berry, so we d better feel sure we’re here just for the moment' 
anyway.’ J 

Holly had already come down the hill on the previous day 

Vf SC f -un Ze * ? n( ^ a 8 am ^ 1C stor y of his escape from 
ra a when he had spoken of his deliverance by the great 
apparition in the night, Fiver had listened attentively and 
as e one question, Did it make a noise ? ’ Later, when Holly 
ia gone back, he told Hazel that he felt sure there was some 
na ura exp anation, though he had no idea what it could 
th * aZC 5 lowcver s had not been gi catly interested For him, 
rpacr! m r° rtant r t ^ m ^ Was t ^ eir disappointment and the 
entiTvU T U ^ 1a d achieved nothing and this was 

rxhhit^ t0 tlC unex P ecte d unfriendliness of the Efrafan 

jt 1 5 1IS ^ vemn g, as soon as they had begun to feed, 
tiazel returned to the matter. 

D "!!> 5 sai ^ } we ’re hardly any nearer to solving our 

show for y° U VC d° n e wonders and got nothing to 

afraid w and the ferm ratd «« only a silly lark. I’m 

has still „ ' , an . CXr ; ens,vc one me, at that The real hole 
Iias stlil got to be dug 5 

at least it you sa Y n was only a lark. Hazel, but 

got 5 S ve us two does. and they’re the only two we’ve 

Are they any good ? 5 

human ^ ave become natural to many male 

ideas of protection, 

to rabbits althnT ^ so on ~ are ; of course, unknown 
tachments much LrlfrelL^T'? d ° form w' 



Hazel and Hollv to ° r ? man ^ c and it came naturally to 
as breeding stock er t ^ e two Huthanger does simply 

risked their lives for * ^ Warren - This was what they had 
‘Well, it’s hard tn 

their best to settle do^ re Phed Holly. £ They’re domg 
seems very sensible 'r 1 us ~~ Clover particularly She 
you know - iVe np Ut the yTe extraordinarily helpless, 
afraid they may tn^ SCen an ything like it - and I’m 
y him out to be delicate in bad weather 
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They might survive next winter and then again they might 
not But you weren’t to know that, when you got them out 
of the farm ’ 

‘With a bit of luck, they might each have a litter before 
the winter,’ said Hazel ‘ I know the breeding season’s over, 
but everything’s so topsy-turvy with us here that there’s no 
saying ’ 

‘Well, you ask me what I think,’ said Holly ‘I’ll tell you 
I think they’re precious little to be the only thing between 
us and the end of everything we’ve managed to do so far I 
think they may very well not have any kittens for some time, 
partly because this isn’t the season and partly because the 
life’s so strange to them And when they do, the kittens will 
very likely have a lot of this man-bred hutch-stock in them 
But what else is there to hope for? We must do the best we 
can with what we’ve got ’ 

‘Has anyone mated with them yet?’ asked Hazel 
No, neither of them has been ready so far But I can see 
some fine old fights breaking out when they are ’ 

‘That’s another problem We can’t go on with nothing 
but these two does ’ 

But what else can we do ? ’ 

I know what we’ve got to do,’ said Hazel, ‘but I still 
can’t see how We’ve got to go back and get some does out 
of Efrafa ’ 

‘You might as well say you were going to get them out of 
Inl6, Hazel-rah I’m afraid I can’t have given you a very 
clear description of Efrafa ’ 

‘Oh yes, you have - the whole idea scares me stiff But 
we’re going to do it ’ 

‘ It can’t be done ’ 

‘ It can’t be done by fighting or fair words, no So it will 
have to be done by means of a trick ’ 

‘There’s no trick will get the better of that lot, believe me 
There are far more of them than there are of us they’re 
very highly organized and I’m only telling the truth when 
I say that they can fight, run and follow a trail every bit as 
well as we can and a lot of them, much better ’ 
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‘The trick 5 said Hazel, turning to Blackberry, who all 
. P lm u u a 3Cen m bbling an d listening in silence, 'the 
thp ri WI aVC r !^ d ° tbrcc things. First, it will have to get 
tn 1 1 ° eS ° Ui ° ?f ra ^ a an d secondly it will have to put paid 
P ursuit ' P° r a pursuit there’s bound to be and v»e 
j C ^ Ct ^ther miracle. But that’s not all. Once we’re 

n ?? 13 a °L 5 WC VC to become impossible to find- 

beyond Ac reach of any Wide Patrol. 5 

ceedZl T blackberry doubtfully. ‘Yes, I agree. To suc- 
«y A °, U . have to manage all those things 3 
y OU : 11IS tn " c h, Blackberry, is going to be devised b) 

eveniJ?^™ sccnt dogwood filled the air, in the 

white cvrn nS ± me • t ^ e insects hummed around the dense, 

and orancr^K an p n ^ *° w a hove the grass. A pair of brown 

off from f beetIes ’ disturbed by the feeding rabbits, took 
on irom a grass-stem anrl _ ...it 6 


- * o— - 

least I think' t ' 7 t0 ^' C " rst said Blackberry. ‘At 

can’t see af L ® Ut i£ ’ s da ^rous. The other two I 
Fiver 5 yet and ^- 5 d like to talk it over with 

better, 5 said Ha ^a b & et hack to the warren the 

same I think we’ll 1 S ^°°d enough now, but all the 

You <*** Holly, will 

momme? It- r and ^ wnl come early tomorrow 

may start fighting SoutH that b^g and Silver 

'Hazel, 5 said Holly P &ny moment ’ 

at all. I’ve been m Rf f en 1 d °n’t Hke this idea of yours 
a bad mistake and vo^ & and you haven’t. You’re making 
It was Fiver who Z PpP ver T well get us all killed 5 
know,’ he said ‘but P ' Cd ; CIt ou S h t to fe el like that. I 
believe we can do it . SOme how^ it doesn’t: not to me I 
he says it’s the only , n ^ Wa y’ sure Hazel’s right when 

talking about it f Qr a b^pf 6 ' Ve5ye S ot Suppose we go on 
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‘Not now,’ said Hazel ‘Time for underground down 
here - come on But if you two race up the lull, you’ll 
probably be m time for some more sunshine at the top 
Good night ’ 


29 Return and Departure 

He which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart, his passport shall be made 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse 
Wc would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship, to die with us 

Shakespeare Henry V 


The following morning all the rabbits were out at silflay by 
dawn and there was a good deal of excitement as they waited 
tor Hazel During the previous few days Blackberry had had 
to repeat several times the story of the journey to the farm 
a nd the finding of Hazel m the dram One or two had 
suggested that Kehaar must have found Hazel and told 
Fiver secretly But Kehaar demed this and, when pressed, 
replied cryptically that Fiver was one who had travelled a 
good deal-farther than he had himself As for Hazel, he 
had acquired, m everyone’s eyes, a kind of magical quality 
Of a U the warren, Dandelion was the last rabbit to fail to 
do justice to a good story and he made the most of Hazel’s 
heroic dash out of the ditch to save his friends from the 
farmers No one had even suggested that Hazel might have 
been reckless in going to the farm Against all odds he had 
got them two does and now he was bringing their luck 
back to the warren 

Just before sunrise Pipkin and Speedwell saw Fiver com- 
ln g through the wet grass near the summit of the down 
They ran out to meet him and waited with him until Hazel 
came up to them Hazel was limping and had evidently 
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“ C a stra ^ n J ^ ut after resting and feeding for a 
^ ° r T 6 ^ Vas a ^ e to mri down to the warren almost as 
„ as , e ot ^ ers The rabbits crowded round. Everyone 

,‘^ ed t0 t0UCl l lum - He was sniffcd and tussled with and 
over m the grass until he felt almost as though he 
were being attacked Human beings, on occasions of this 

their Zr U Z a - ly ^ u11 of < 5 uestions » but the rabbits expressed 
seme, ,. SJInp y by P rovin S to themselves through their 
~ST realIy Hazel -rab- It was all he could do 

if T in-,. Z ° * le f ougb play. C I wonder what would happen 
I d it? ’ he ‘bought. ‘They’d kick me out, 

This is »T J hey T U dn ’ t hav e a crippled Chief Rabbit, 
know it tbl aS , We 1 f a welcome > even though they don’t 
done.’ mSe V£S ” 3 P test tbern, the rascals, before I’m 

broke awav 1 ^^°™ and S P ee(J weli off his back and 
wood were on it, op tbe wo °d. Strawberry and Box- 

and combing he jomed them and sat washing 

said to Boxwood ^Lo!^ Y e ! I " behaved feIIows bke you,’ he 
nearly finished me r.fn ifn,* 3 * rough lot out there " they 
and how are you settlm^ottT’ d<> y °° ^ ° f “ 

sve’relearzfinff U Strarh find i- It stran S e >’ sa id Boxwood, ‘but 

deal. We wemfSn 7 h herehaS belpmg me a great 
the wind, but that’c cr, fu^° W man > r sm ells I could tell on 

smells aie awfully str^on^ 01 ° nly C ° me sIowI 7 
don’t mean much it, ^ on a farm, you know, and they 

^ ^ ^ ^ 1 

More or less ’ ^ ° U j°p’ Strawberry? Are you better 9 ’ 
lot and sit i n t ]^ v ^jT c Strawberry,«as long as I sleep a 

°* m y V/J ts - that’s thi» lx tf * ra ^ *’ve been terrified half out 
13 -horrors f or days T t° f 33 } lf I've had the shivers and 
"'hat Uas it , 7 hept thinking I was back in Efrafa.’ 

° m Efrafa?' askcd Hazel. 
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‘I’d rather die than go bach to Efrafa,’ said Strawberry, 
‘or nsh going anywhere near it I don’t know winch was 
worse, the boredom or the fear All the same,’ he added after 
a few moments, * there are rabbits there t\ ho’d be the same 
as we are if they could only live naturally, like us Several 
would be glad to leave the place if they only could ’ 

Before they went underground Hazel talked to almost all 
the rabbits As he expected, they were disappointed over the 
failure at Efrafa and full of indignation at the ill-treatment 
of Holly and his companions More than one thought, 
like Holly, that the two does were likely to give rise to 
trouble 

‘There should have been more, Hazel,’ said Bigwig ‘We 
shall all be at each other’s throats, you know - I don’t see 
how it’s to be helped ’ 

Late in the afternoon Hazel called everyone into the 
Honeycomb 

‘I’ve been thinking things over,’ he said ‘I know you 
must all have been really disappointed not to have got rid 
of me at Nuthanger Farm the other day, so I’ve decided to 
go a bit further next time ’ 

‘Where' 1 ” asked Bluebell 

‘To Efrafa,’ replied Hazel, ‘if I can get anyone to come 
With me and we shall bring back as many does as the 
warren needs ’ 

There were murmurs of astonishment, and then Speed¬ 
well asked,‘How ? ’ 

‘Blackberry and I have got a plan,’ said Hazel, but I m 
not going to explain it now, for this reason You all know 
that this is going to be a dangerous business If any of you 
get caught and taken into Efrafa, they’ll make you talk all 
right But those who don’t know a plan can t give it away 
I’ll explain it later on, at the proper time 

‘Are you gomg to need many rabbits, Hazel-rah asked 
Dandelion ‘ From all I hear, the whole lot of us wouldn’t be 

enough to fight the Efrafans ’ 

‘ I hope we shan’t have to fight at all,’ replied Hazel, but 
there’s always the possibility Anyway, it’ll be a longjourney 
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home with the does, and if by any chance we meet a Wide 
a 5 ° on ^ ie there have got to be enough of us to deal 

‘ Wouid we have to go into Efrafa ? ’ asked Pipkin timidly 
No, said Hazel, ‘we shall 

,t 11 ? eve T thou ght, Hazel,’ interrupted Holly, ‘I never 
nought that the time would come when I should feel 
tv. 7^7 s P ea ^ against you But I can only say again that 
__ 1S ls ^ 1 ce Y to be a complete disaster I know what you think 
you re counting on General Woundwort not having any- 
ne as c ever as Blackberry and Fiver. You’re quite right - 

° n , t ^ as But the fact remains that no one can 

g a bunch of does away from that place. You all know that 
e spent my hfe patrolling and tracking m the open. Well? 
C1C i* re la Bits m the Efrafan Owsla who are better at it 
ain 7 Im Emitting it and they’ll hunt you down 
*7, y ° Ur doe * and hill you Great Frith! We all have to 
to hpi° Ur ma ! :c B some time or other* I know you want only 
Behe^o US a J- ^ d ° be sensible and give this scheme up 

to «+=,-, m< r 16 DeSt thln g to do with a place like Efrafa is 
to stay as far away from it as possible.’ 

riphtP^w? 6 ° Ut aU OVer the Honeycomb ‘That must be 
the 7 Y j WantS be torn to P ieces ? ’ c That rabbit with 
he’s do 1 a ’ C < T C , ars ~ Well, but Hazel-rah must know what 
t0 ° far * 5 {I d ^’t want to go.’ 
this Wo " P f iently for qo^t At last he said, ‘It’s like 
thev are- or 7 ^ and try to make tlie best of things as 
course there’^ 6 ° PUt tbem right once and for all. Of 
happened to ' anyone knows that who’s heard what 

risk after anothej ah ° thers Bm haven’t we faced one 

What do you mean to do ? fr ° m the warren we left , 

eyes out over two does who ay , 1Cre and scr atch each other s 
you’re afraid to go and there are P Ient y « Efrafa that 
glad to come and jom £% ^ th ° Ugh they ’ d be only too 

Someone called out, ‘What does Fiver thinks 

fectlAght^ "ndtlTj/ S d d F T qUiCtly ‘ 'Hazel’s per- 
> ngni ana there s nothing the matter with his plan. 
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But I promise j ou this, all of you If I do conic, later on, to 
feel any hind of misgiving, I shan’t keep it to myself’ 

‘And if that happens, I shan’t ignore it,’ said Hazel 
There was silence Then Bigwig spoke 
‘You may as well all know that I’m going,’ he said, ‘and 
we shall have Kchaar with us, if that appeals to you at all ’ 
There was a buzz of surprise 

‘Of course, there arc come of us who ought to stay here,’ 
said Hazel ‘The farm labbits can’t be expected to go and 
I’m not asking anyone w I10 went the first time to go back 
again ’ 

‘I’ll come, though,’ said Silver ‘I hate General Wound¬ 
wort and his Council with all my guts and if we’re really 
going to make fools of them I want to be there, as long as I 
don’t have to go back inside the place — that I couldn’t face 
But after all, you’re going to need someone who knows the 
way 5 

j ‘I’ll come,’ said Pipkin ‘Hazel-rah saved my - I mean, 
I’m sure he knows wliat’s - ’ He became confused ‘Anyway, 
I’ll come,’ he repeated, m a very nervous voice 
There was a scuffling in the run that led down from the 
wood and Hazel called, ‘Who’s that?’ 

‘It’s I, Hazel-rah - Blackberry ’ 

‘Blackberry’’ said Hazel ‘Why, I thought you’d been 
here all the time Where have you been'” 

Sorry not to have come before,’ said Blackberry ‘I’ve 
been talking to Kehaar, as a matter of fact, about the plan 
He’s improved it a good deal If I’m not mistaken, General 
Woundwort’s going to look remarkably silly before we’ve 
finished I thought at first that it couldn’t be done, but now 
I feel sure it can ’ 

‘ Gome where the grass is greener,’ said Bluebell, 

‘And the lettuces grow in rows, 

‘And a rabbit of free demeanour 
* Is known by his well-scratched nose ’ 

‘I think I shall have to come, just to satisfy my curiosity 
I’ve been opemng and shutting my mouth like a baby bird to 
know about this plan and no one puts anything m I suppose 
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Bigwig s going to dress up as a hrududu and drive all the 
does across the field.’ 

Hazel turned on him sharply. Bluebell sat up on his hind 
legs and said, ‘Please General Woundwort, sir, I’m only a 
little hrududu and I’ve left all my petrol on the grass, so if 

you wouldn’t mind eating the grass, sir, while I just give 
this lady a ride 

‘Bluebell,’ said Hazel, ‘shut up!’ 

Im sorry, Hazel-rah,’ replied Bluebell m surprise C I 
didn t mean any harm I was only trying to cheer everyone 
up^ a bit After all, most of us feel frightened at the idea of 
going to this place and you can’t blame us, can you? It 
sounds horribly dangerous.’ 

‘Well, took here,’ said Hazel, ‘we’ll finish this meeting 
now Let’s wait and see what we decide - that’s the rabbits’ 
way No one has to go to Efrafa who doesn’t want to, but 
it s clear enough that some of us mean to go Now I’m off to 
talk to Kehaar myself ’ 

He found Kehaar just inside the trees, snapping and 
tearing with lus great beak at a foul-smelling piece of flak- 
mg, brown flesh, which seemed to be hanging from a 
tracery of bones He wrinkled his nose m disgust at the 
o our, which filled the wood around and was already 
atti acting ants and blue-bottles. 

What on earth is that, Kehaar ?5 he asked. ‘It smells 
appalling • ’ 

vZr U Ees 0t go^’ W? **** **** ***' COme from Peeg 

there ?™ 6 fl ° m Bl§ Water? (Ugh!) Did you find it 

hren havc heem Down to farm ees plenty peeg 
sredl 1-e P ’ 31 /”»* dere 1 food, find heem, all 

makemet’in C U CS !| V ?. tCr ’ heem up ’ P nn S heem back- 

at the hairw all , about Pce S Vater ’ He began to tear again 
dis-mst as ,ppr ~ r ' Jf' lzc l sat choking witli nausea and 

beech-root re K “*f, ' l en,irc and * against a 

collected flCW He 
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‘Kehaar,’ he said, ‘Bigwig says you told him you’d come 
and help us to get the mothers out of the big warren ’ 

‘ ‘Ya, ya, I come for you Meester Pigvig, ’e need me for 
’elp hm Ven ’e dere, ’e talk to me, I not rabbit Ees goot, 
ya 9 ’ s' 

‘Yes, rather It’s the only possible way You’re a good 
friend to us, Kehaar ’ 

‘Ya, ya, ’elp you for get mudders But now ees dis, 
Meester ’Azel Advays I vant Peeg Vater now - alvays, 
alvays Ees hearmg Peeg Vater, vant to fly to Peeg Vater 
Now soon you go for get mudders, I ’elp you, ’ow you like 
^ e n, ven you getting mudders, I leave you dere, fly avay, 
no come back But I come back anudder time, ya 9 Gome 
in autumn, in vinter I come live ’ere vid you, ya 9 ’ 

‘We shall miss you, Kehaar But when you come back 
we II have a fine warren here, with lots of mothers You’ll 
he able to feel proud of all you did to help us ’ 

‘ Ya, vill be so But Meester ’Azel, ven you go 9 I vant ’elp 
you but I no vant vait for go Peeg Vater Ees hard now for 
stay, you know 9 Dis vat you do, do heem queek, ya 9 ’ 
Bigwig came up the run, put his head out of the hole and 
Stopped in horror 

‘Trith up a tree' ’ he said ‘What a fearful smell 1 Did you 
kdl it, Kehaar, or did it die under a stone 9 ’ 

You like, Meester Pigvig 9 I pnngyou nice hddle pit, ya 9 ’ 
'Bigwig,’ said Hazel, ‘can you go and tell all the others 
that we’re setting off at day-break tomorrow 9 Holly will 
look after things here until we get back and Buckthorn, 
Strawberry and the farm rabbits arc to stay with lum Any¬ 
one else who wants to stay will be perfectly free to do so ’ 
‘Don’t worry,’ said Bigwig, from the hole ‘ I’ll send them 
all up to silflay with Kehaar They’ll go anywhere you like 
before a duck can dive ’ 
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30. A New Journey 

An undertaking of great advantage, but nobody to know what it is 
Company Prospectus of the South Sea Bubble 


With the exception of Buckthorn and the addition of Blue- 
Dell, the rabbits who set off from the southern end of the 
beech hanger early the next morning were those who had 
left Sandleford with Hazel five weeks before Hazel had said 
nothing more to persuade them, feehng that it would be 
better simply to leave things to set in his favour He knew 
that they were afraid, for he was afraid himself Indeed, he 
gassed that they, like himself, could not be free from the 
thought of Efrafa and its grim Owsla But working against 
this fear was their longing and need to find more does and 
the knowledge that there were plenty of does m Efrafa Then 
there was their sense of mischief All rabbits love to trespass 
a nd steal and when it comes to the point very few will 
admit that they are afraid to do so, unless (like Buckthorn 
or Strawberry on this occasion) they know that they are not 
fit and that their bodies may let them down in the pinch 
Again, m speaking about his secret plan, Hazel had aroused 
their curiosity He had hoped that, with Fiver behind him, 
he could lure them with hints and promises and he had 
been right The rabbits trusted him and Fiver, who had got 
them out of Sandleford before it was too late, crossed the 
Enbome and the common, taken Bigwig out of the wire, 
founded the warren on the downs, made an ally of ICehaar 
and produced two does against all odds There was no telling 
tvhat they would do next But they were evidently up to 
something, and since Bigwig and Blackberry seemed to be 
confidently in on it, no one was ready to say that be would 
rather stay out, especially since Hazel had made it clear that 
anyone who wished could remain at home and welcome — 
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implying that if he was so poor-spirited as to choose to miss 
the exploit, they could do without him. Holly, m whom 
oyalty was second nature, had said no more to queer the 
pitch He accompanied them as far as the end of the wood 
with all the cheerfulness he could muster; only begging 
azel, out of heating of the rest, not to under-rate the 
anger. Send news by Kehaar when he reaches you/ he 
said, c and come back soon . 3 

Nevertheless, as Silver guided them southwards along 
gher ground to the west of the farm, almost all, now that 
they were actually committed to the adventure, felt dread 
an apprehension They had heard enough about Efrafa to 
aunt the stoutest heart. But before reaching it — or where- 
ever they were going — they had to expect two days on the 
open own. Foxes, stoats, weasels — any of these might be 
encountered,^ and the only recourse would be flight above 
ground Their progress was straggling and broken, slower 
than that which Holly had made with his picked band of 
ree Rabbits strayed, took alarm, stopped to rest. After a 
time Hazel divided them into groups, led by Silver, Bigwig 
an himself. Yet still they moved slowly, like climbers on a 
roc ac e 3 irst some and then others taking their turn to 
cross the same piece of ground 

But at least the cover was good June was moving towards 
J y an high summer. Hedgerows and verges were at their 
^ tlUckest The rabblts sheltered m dim-green, 
nar^w ed ° f & aSS> flowenn g marjoram and cow- 

vinrr’Jh * 36 ? 61 ' 6 - roun< ^ spotted hairy-stemmed clumps of 
u U l ° SS5 b oom ing red and blue above their heads: 
times ^ t J °"; erin S staIks of Yellow mullein. Some- 

meadow ^ *l Ut;t fr d u al0ng °P en tur f coloured like a tapestry 
their anv Vt se , ^" bea h centaury and tormentil Because of 
pronnd a e ^ anc ^ because they were nose-to- 

pr j th U * la ^ t0 SCe ^ ar a h ea d, the way seemed long. 

, ei r journey been made in years gone by, they 
would have found tho , y ’ / 

, nfr T 1 , downs far more open, without stand- 

g c ops, grazed close by sheep; and they could hardly 
have hoped to go far unobserved by enemies. But the sheep 
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< were l°ng gone and the tractors had ploughed great ex- 
, P anses for wheat and barley The smell of the green, standing 
" corn was round them all day The mice were numerous and 
so were the kestrels The kestrels were disturbing, but Hazel 
, a A b ee n nght when he guessed that a healthy, full-grown 
'■ ra mut was too large a quarry for them At all events, no 
' one was attacked from above 

Some time before m-Frith, m the heat of the day. Silver 
1 paused in a little patch of thorn There was no breeze and 
t e air was full of the sweet, chrysanthemum-like smell of 
f t e lowering compositae of dry uplands - corn-chamomile, 

' y arr °w and tansy As Hazel and Fiver came up and squatted 
eside him, he looked out across the open ground ahead 
There, Hazel-rah,’ he said, ‘ that’s the wood that Holly 
didn’t like ’ 


Two or three hundred yards away and directly across their 
me, a belt of trees ran straight across the down, stretching m 
each direction as far as they could see They had come to the 
me of the Portway - only intermittently a road - which runs 
r °m north of Andover, through St Mary Bourne with its bells 
a nd streams and watercress beds, through Bradley Wood, 
°n across the downs and so to Tadley and at last to Sil- 
c ester - the Romans’ Calleva Atrebatum Where it crosses 
ie downs, the hne is marked by Caesar’s Belt, a strip of 
woodland as straight as the road, narrow indeed but more 
* lari three miles long In this hot noon-day the trees of the 
eh were looped and netted with darkest shadow The sun 
a y outside, the shadows inside the trees All was still, save 
or the grasshoppers and the falling finch-song of the yellow- 
hammer on the thorn Hazel looked steadily for a long time, 
•stening with raised ears and wrinkling lus nose m the 
unmoving air 

I can’t see anything wrong with it,’ he said at last * Can 
you, Fiver 


No,’ replied Fiver ‘ Holly thought it was a strange kind of 
wood and so it is, but there don’t seem to be any men there 
All the same, someone ought to go and make sure, I suppose 
Shall I?’ 
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The thud group had come up while Hazel had been 
gazmg at the Belt, and now all the rabbits were cither nib- 
-> mg quietly or resting, with ears laid flat, in the light green 

sun-and-shade of the thorn thicket 

‘Is Bigwig there?’ asked Hazel. 

rou ghout the morning Bigwig had seemed unlike him- 
S1 ent and P re occupied, with httle attention for what 
° n - aro . und him. If bis courage had not been 
questlon > 11 mi gbt have been thought that he was 
hp a rTi nerV °n S ' Dunn g one long halt Bluebell had over- 
later fi y idl H az el, Fiver and Blackberry and 

thoiiP-li r ° Pipb * n that it sounded for all the world as 
where ’ bemg reass nred. ‘Fighting, yes, any- 

Rame ^ heard him Sa ^ <but 1 stl11 reckon that this 
replied < U someone disc’s line than mine.’ ‘No,’ 

remember* th ’ y ° U ^ tbe 0n ^ one that can do lt: and 
depends on it^Th f the farm raid was * Everything 

him hp 3,1,1 ,1 ,. ben ’ rea hzmg that Bluebell could hear 

to g« used to k ^ kCep 0n ‘“S about !t and try 

gone moodily chmthe Td ™ St gC * ° n n ? w '’ BlspV,g ^ 
Now I die hedgerow to collect his group. 

flowering thistteancH? dump ° f and 

‘What do xrr. Joined Hazel under the thorn. 
d r ° y° u want^ 5 he asked abruptly 

like to Ifbu.Th { ' Pfe fi a T mh ) answered Hazel, 'would you 
any catforle^T * l °° k “ ^ees: and ,f you find 

would you and th anytlun S bke that, just chase them off, 

When° Bigwig ‘had T* ^ a11 ^ ht ” 

‘Have you fnx, g m i d i, l pped awa y’ Hazel said to Silver > 
we inside their range y 7 J^ ^ Wlde Patr ° ls g ° ° Ut? ^ 

I untoaST the I d gUe “ tha * We are ’’ said Sliven <AS 
pushing sort of cam-* range 153 U P to the patrol. Under a 
believe 5 P - in ’ a P a t r °l may go out a long way, I 

I see,’ said Hazel. 'Well T ^ , 7 

if it can possibly be helned 1 nr * want to meet a P atro1 
must get back to Efrafa P i ^ ** We do ’ not one of tIiem 

J- nat s one reason why I brought 
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so many of us But by way of avoiding them, I’m going to 
try to make use of tlus wood Perhaps they don’t fancy it 
any more than Holly did ’ 

‘But surely it doesn’t run the way we want to go?’ said 
Silver 

‘We’re not going to Efrafa, though,’ said Hazel ‘We’re 
going to find somewhere to hide, as near to it as we can 
safely get Any ideas ? ’ 

‘Only that it’s terribly dangerous, Hazel-rah,’ said 
Silver ‘You can’t get near Efrafa safely and I don’t know/ 
how you can begin to look for somewhere to hide And then 
the patrol - if there is one - they’ll be cunning brutes 
They might very well spot us and not show themselves at 
all — simply go and report ’ 

‘ Well, here comes Bigwig back again,’ said Hazel ‘ Is it all 
right, Bigwig ? Good - let’s get them into the wood and go 
down the length of it a little way Then we must slip out on 
the other side and make sure that Kehaar finds us He’s 
coming to look for us this afternoon and at all costs we 
mustn’t miss him ’ 

Less than half a mile to the west, they came upon a 
spinney adjoining the southern edge of Caesar’s Belt To the 
west again was a shallow, dry downland combe, perhaps 
four hundred yards across and overgrown with weeds and 
rough, yellowing summer tussocks There, well before sun¬ 
set, Kehaar, flying westwards down the Belt, spotted the 
rabbits lying up, all among the nettles and goose-grass He 
sailed down and alighted near Hazel and Fiver 

‘How’s Holly?’ asked Hazel 

‘ ’E sad,’ said Kehaar ‘ ’E say you no come back ’ Then 
he added, ‘ Mees Glover, she ready for mudder ’ 

‘That’s good,’ said Hazel ‘Is anyone domg anything 
about it ?’ 

‘Ya, ya, ecs all to fight ’ 

‘ Oh well, I suppose it’ll sort itself out ’ 

‘Vat you do now, Meester ’Azel? ’ 

‘This is where you start helping, Kehaar We need a 
place to hide, as near the big warren as we can safely get - 
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wt/h/r™ T th ° S ,1 ° ther rabbits won’t find us. If you 
something.’ ^ " e enou 2 h > perhaps you can suggest 

&T f Aze . ! ’ ’ ow c!ose you vant?’ 

Honeycomb ^ f er a ™ay than Nuthanger Farm is from the 
‘Eefo^vi th f S rea “y about ‘ b e limit.’ 
river, den dey not fed you/*" Y ° U g ° " dder 

‘Na na'rahh? ? Y ° U mea ? v '' e swim across?’ 
queekBut ees 1 river ” Ees pee £> ees dee P> 

Ees dose to varrenfifeT 0 / d ", Elde PleDty ^ ^ Hde- 

‘fe d pl°n^ nk that ’ s the . bes ‘ we can do?’ 

‘What do yoTfenk^L^W Ud , derrabbitSn0fedyou/ 

‘It sounds beUerthan St “1*° Kver - 
to say it but I thinb * d hoped for/ said Fiver. C I hate 

we can, even if it W& . ou &kt to S° straight there as fast as 
danger all the time rZ> ev 1 er y° ne exhausted. We’re in 
it we can rest.’ re 021 t le down, but once we get off 


Star^M~S e fa ; bUt ^ 

e Oh, how r 11 be a moon ’ 

saidBlSbe ^!^* 6 th ° Se WOrds CCstart ’ 3 and 
after a time" evetyoIe^dtr?f d TTj S peaceful and cool and 

Hazel brought then? J] i re f 1 f shed ' As the sun was sinking, 
pellets and rest. Althono-u f C j T} close cover, to chew 

and cheerful, he could lei t bttt t0 appear confident 
Parrying one or two oZV they were on edge, and after 

wonder how he could distract pIan * be began f ° 

o relax until they W er P T tbeir thoughts and get them 
ered the time, on the first ^ u t0 Se ? again. He remem- 

ad been forced to rest in ° fb2s Ie adership, when they 
Joast it was good to see tW W °° d above the Enbome. At 
cy were as tough a bunch i J?° ? ne was exhausted now: 

0t a blade of grass to chooc i bessii 35 ever raided a garden. 

choose between them, thought Hazel: 
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Pipkin and Fiver looked as fresh as Silver and Bigwig Still, 
a little cntcitammcnt would be all to the good and raise 
their spirits He was just going to speak up when Acorn 
saved him the trouble 

‘Will you tell us a story, Dandelion^’ he asked 
‘Yes' yes 1 ’ said several others ‘Come on 1 Make it a 
stunnei while you’re at it 1 ’ 

‘All right,’ said Dandelion ‘Flow about “El-ahranah 
and the Fo\ m the Water” ? ’ 

‘Let’s have “The Hole m the Sky”,’ said Hawkbit 
‘No, not that,’ said Bigwig suddenly He had spoken very 
little all the evening and everyone looked round ‘If you’re 
going to tell a story, there’s only one I want,’ he went on 
‘ “El-ahrairah and the Black Rabbit of Inle ” ’ 

‘Peihaps not that one,’ said Hazel Bigwig rounded on 
him, snarling 

‘ If there’s going to be a story, don’t you think I’ve got as 
good a right as anyone to choose it'” he asked 

Hazel did not reply and after a pause, during which no 
one else spoke, Dandelion, with a rather subdued manner, 
began 


31 The Story of El-ahrairah and the 
Black Rabbit of Inle 


The power of the night, the press of the storm, 

The post of the foe, 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear m a visible form. 

Yet the strong man must go 

Robert Browning Prospice 


‘Sooner or later, every thing leaks out and animals get to 
hear what others think about them Some say that it was 
Hufsa who told King Darzm the truth about the trick with 
the lettuces Others say that Yona the hedgehog went 
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gossiping in the copses. But however it was, King Darzin got 
to know that he had been made a fool when he delivered his 
lettuces to the marshes of Kelfazin. He did not call his 
soldiers out to fight - not yet. But he made up his mind that 
he would find an opportunity to get his own back on El- 
ahrairah. El-ahrairah knew this and he warned all his 
people to be careful, especially when they went about alone. 

Now late one afternoon in February, Rabscuttle led 
some of the rabbits out to a rubbish heap on the edge of a 
garden, some way away from the warren. The evening 
came on cold and misty and well before twilight a fog came 
own thick. They set off for home but they got lost: and 
t en they had trouble with an owl and became confused 
over their direction Anyway, Rabscuttle got separated 
10m the others and after wandering about for some time. 
He strayed into the guards 5 quarters outside King Darzin’s 
C1 an cau §ht him and took him up to the king, 

n f if? arzi1 ^ saw his chance to spite El-ahrairah. He 
L , a scatt ^ e into a special prison-hole and every day he 
s ^ roug it out and made to work, sometimes m the frost, 
an tunnelling But El-ahrairah swore he would 
dntlT °f r some T how * And so he did, for he and two of his 
thf> uf if r ° ur days digging a tunnel from the wood into 
^ b f nk Where Ra bscuttle had been set to work. 
down^vE C ifn f S tUnnel came near to the hole in the bank 
be dureinf t bsc f bad been sent. He was supposed to 

were Um ^ bole into a store-room and the guards 

reached hirf? 0atside w bile he worked. But El-ahrairah 
and thev fl ii f lle ccfuld hear.him scratching in the dark: 

throughdie wood^ d ° Wn the tunnel and escaped 

angiy^ndeed-ffd f ff ed Km S Harzin, he became very 
start a war a a b £ determined that this time he would 
Midlers It ^ S T h E1 - ahraira1 ' °nce and for all. His 
Fenlo- but thp ln * ei ant ^ went to the meadows of 

triet’to be sur= C bu^b gS ‘ dOW “ the -bbit-holes. Some 
they met El iW soon came out again, because 

' mCt ^-ahrairah and the other rabbits They were not 
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used to fighting in narrow places m the dark and they got 
bitten and scratched until they were glad to come out tail- 
first 

‘But they didn’t go away they sat outside and waited 
Whenever any of the rabbits tried to silfiay they found their 
enemies ready to jump on them King Darzin and his 
soldiers couldn’t watch all the holes - there were too many — 
but they w ere quick enough to dash off wherever they saw a 
rabbit show' Ins nose Very soon El-ahrairah’s people found 
that it was all they could do to snatch a mouthful or two of 
grass -just cnought to keep alive - before they had to bolt 
underground again Ll-ahrairah tried every tnck he could 
think of, but he couldn’t be nd of King Darzin or get his 
own people away The rabbits began to become tlun and 
miserable underground and some of them fell ill 

‘At last El-ahrairah felt quite desperate and one night, 
when he had been risking his life again and again to bring 
down a few mouthfuls of grass for a doe and her family 
whose father had been killed the day before, he called out, 
“Lord Frith 1 I w'ould do anything to save my people 1 I 
would drive a bargain with a stoat or a fox - yes, or with the 
Black Rabbit oflnld'” 

‘Now as soon as he had said this, El-ahrairah realized in 
his heart that if there was one creature anywhere who might 
have the will and certainly had the power to destroy his 
enemies, it was the Black Rabbit of Inle For he was a rabbit 
and yet more powerful than King Darzin a thousand times 
over But the thought made El-ahrairah sweat and shudder, 
so that he had to crouch down where he was m the run 
After a time he went to his own burrow and began to think 
of what he had said and what it meant 

‘ Now as you all know, the Black Rabbit of Inle is fear and 
everlasting darkness He ts a rabbit, but he is that cold, bad 
dream from which we can only entreat Lord Frith to save 
us today and tomorrow When the snare is set m the gap, 
the Black Rabbit knows where the peg is driven, and when 
the weasel dances, the Black Rabbit is not far off You all 
know how some rabbits seem just to throw their lives away 
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between two jokes and a theft: but the truth is that their 

foohshness comes from the Black Rabbit, for it is by his will 

that they do not smell the dog or see the gun. The Black 

Rabbit biings sickness too. Or again, he will come in the 

night and call a rabbit by name: and then that rabbit must 

go out to him, even though he may be young and strong to 

save himself from any other danger. He goes with the Black 

Rabbit and leaves no trace behind. Some say that the Black 

Rabbit hates us and wants our destruction But the truth is - 

or so they taught me - that he too serves Lord Frith and 

oes no more than his appointed task — to bring about what 

must be. We come into the world and we have to go: but 

we do not go merely to serve the turn of one enemy or 

another. If that were so, we would all be destroyed in a day. 

e go by the will of the Black Rabbit of Inle and only by 

his will. And though that will seems hard and bitter to us 

a , yet in his way he is our protector, for he knows Frith’s 

promise to the rabbits and he will revenge any rabbit who 

may c ance to be destroyed without the consent of himself. 

' v ° ba ^ seeri a game-keeper’s gibbet knows what 

, a ° ”, a blt can bring down on ehl who think they 
will do what they will. 

tb3w hrairah sp ? lt the ni S ht alone in. his burrow and his 
trierkm ^ were temble. As far as he knew, no rabbit had ever 

about a- _° W at 1T e bad * n nunc ^ But the more he thought 
trance fW &S WCi aS ke cou ld for hunger and fear and the 
more it upon rabbits face-to-face with death - the 

success k C t j tLim tbat tbere was at least a chance of 
his own ST- d SG ? ° ut the Black Rabbit and offer him 

be oTr Pe ° pIe * ** * Wh T 

it uonlrl ni l ; 5 h dld not mean the offer to be accepted. 

The Black "R n ^ ^ 0t t0 g ° near tbe Black Rabbit at all. 
he might lot 3 ^V^&btrnot accept his life: yet still, perhaps, 
cLTd balV l hanC f to *7 something else. Only, there 
were to b fW? 5 ? e Black Rabbit * If Ins people’s safety 
life. So unless heV means > tb e price would be his 
therefore nS Wd not return. He would 

ompamon to bring back whatever it was 
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that was going to overthrow King Darzm and save the 
warren 

* In the morning, El-ahrairah went to find Rabscuttle and 
they talked far mto the day Then he called his Owsla to¬ 
gether and told them what he meant to do 

‘Later that evemng, in the last of the twilight, the rabbits 
came out and attacked King Damn’s soldiers They fought 
very bravely and some of them were killed The enemy 
thought they were trying to break out of the warren and did 
everything they could to surround them and force them 
back into their holes But the truth was that all the fighting 
was simply to distract King Damn’s attention and keep 
his soldiers busy As darkness set m, El-ahrairah and Rab- 
scutde slipped out from the other end of the warren and 
made off down the ditch, while the Owsla fell back and 
King Damn’s soldiers jeered at them down the holes As 
for King Damn, he sent a message to say that he was ready 
to talk to El-ahrairah about terms of surrender 

‘ El-ahrairah and Rabscuttle set out on their darkjourney 
What way they went I don’t know and no rabbit knows 
But I always remember what old Feverfew - d’you remem¬ 
ber him ? - used to say when he told this story “They didn’t 
take long,” he said “They took no time at all No They 
limped and stumbled through a bad dream to that terrible 
place they were bound for Where they were travelling, the 
sun and moon mean nothing and winter and summer less 
But you will never know” - and then he used to look all 
round at us - “you will never know and neither do I, how 
far El-ahrairah went on his journey mto the dark You see 
the top of a great stone sticking out of the ground Flow far 
is it to the middle ? Spht the stone Then you’ll know ” 

‘At last they came to a high place where there was no 
grass They scrambled upwards, over splinters of slate, 
among grey rocks bigger than sheep Mist and icy rain 
swirled about them and there was no sound but the trickling 
of water and sometimes, from far above, the cry of some 
great, evil bird on the wing And these sounds echoed, for 
they were between black cliffs of stone, taller than the tallest 
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trees 1 he snow lay in patches all about, for the sun never 
s °ne to melt it. The moss was slippery and whenever they 
pus red out a pebble, it rattled down and down behind them 
ni t e gullies. But El-ahrairah knew the way and on he 
went, until the mist grew so thick that they could see 
nothing. Then they kept close to the cliff and little by 

1 r ’ t went 5 overhung them until it made a dark 
root above their backs. Where the cliff ended was the 

^ tunne ^ bke a huge rabbit hole. In the freezing 

om and silence, El-ahrairah stamped and flashed his tail to 

j_ scutt 0 . And then, as they were about to go into the 

crlr> ne 5 t e 7 rea ^ lze d that what they had thought, in the 

e a P art of the rock was not rock. It was the 

cold Ju Xt c * ose beside them, still as lichen and 

cold as the stone. 5 

<T sai ^ Pipkm, staring into the dusk and trembling, 

'ie, In f 188 ^ 1 know Fm not brave 
one 5 Tn r”? u ^^ ao ' ,roo 3’ sa id Fiver, ‘you’re not the only 
tached ur^ u ° ^ Umse ^ seemed composed and even de- 
rabbit ’in W j S more ^an could be said for any other 
this ‘IePc 6 aU lGn . ce: bat Pipkin was hardly to realize 
catchinv mnrt ° U u t , kere ^ or a bit and watch the spiders 

member where I left a Daf h" 7 * tMnk 1 “I" 6 ' 

overZL ™ T S* g quietIy > he led P 'Pkm out into the 
tion thev had”? i.' ^ aze ! turne d to make sure of the direc- 

uncertain whether toTetume^ * d “ DandeIlon hesltated ’ 

* I think and don,t leave anything out ’ 

be known (said r>a Pf are Mft out , on ly the truth could 
m thatToXw^^^hf—oneeansaywhathappeus 
and we do not R ° T _a iraira h went of his own accord 
aware of the Black t/Im .' vas . toId > when the Y first became 
needs they must foA blt ’ they fled down the tunneI " as 
‘bey did although thevhaT 5 n ° Where eIse to run And tWs 
Mm and all depended on 7 P ur P° se to encounter 
difTcrcntlv from iiT n their doIn S so. They did no 
y fr ° m aU of US 1 “d the end too, was no different, 
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for when they had done slipping and tripping and falling 
along the tunnel, they found themselves in a vast, stone 
burrow All was of stone the Black Rabbit had dug it out 
of the mountain with his claws And there they found, 
waiting for them, lum from whom they had fled There 
were others m that burrow also - shadows without sound or 
smell The Black Rabbit has his Owsla too, you know I 
would not care to meet them 

‘The Black Rabbit spoke with the voice of water that falls 
into pools m echoing places in the dark 

‘ “ El-ahrairali, why have you come here ? ” 

* “ I have come for my people,” whispered El-ahrairah 
‘The Black Rabbit smelt as clean as last year’s bones and 

m the dark El-ahrairah could see his eyes, for they were 
red with a light that gave no light 

‘ “You are a stranger here, El-ahrairah,” said the Black 
Rabbit “You are alive ” 

* “My lord,” replied El-ahrairah, “I have come to give 
you my life My life for my people ” 

‘The Black Rabbit drew his claws along the floor 
‘ “Bargains, bargains, El-ahrairah,” he said “There is 
not a day or a night but a doe offers her life for her kittens, 
or some honest captain of Owsla his life for his Chief 
Rabbit’s Sometimes it is taken, sometimes it is not But 
there is no bargain, for here, what is, is what must 
be ” 

‘El-ahrairah was silent But he thought, “Perhaps I can 
trick him into taking my life He would keep a promise, as 
Prince Rainbow kept his ” 

‘ “You are my guest, El-ahrairah,” said the Black Rabbit 
Stay m my burrow as long as you wish You may sleep 
here And you may eat here, and they are few indeed who 
can do as much Let lum eat,” he said to the Owsla 
‘ “We will not eat, my lord,” said El-ahrairah, for he 
knew that if he ate the food winch they gave lum in that 
burrow, his secret thoughts would become plain and there 
would be an end of tricks 

‘ “Then at least we must entertain you,’ said the Black 
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Rabbit You must feel at home, El-ahrairah, and make 
yourself comfortable Come, let us play bob-stones.” * 

‘ “ Ver y wel V’ said El-ahrairah, “and if I win, my lord, 
perhaps you will be so good as to accept my life in return 
for my people’s safety.’ 

C “I will,” said the Black Rabbit. “But if I win, El- 

ahrairah, you shall give me both your tail and your whis¬ 
kers ” 

The stones were brought and El-ahrairah sat down m 

the cold and the echoes to play against the Black Rabbit of 

n e Now as you may suppose, El-ahrairah knew how to 

p ay bob-stones He could play as well as any rabbit that 

ever covered a cast. But there - m that dreadful place, with 

1C ac c Rabbit s eyes upon him and the Owsla who made 

no sound - try as he would, his wits deserted him and even 

dc ore e cast, he felt that the Black Rabbit knew what was 

own he Black Rabbit showed never the least haste He 

P a ^ . snow falls, without sound or change, until at 

aS i a " a rairak s s P ir it failed him and he knew that he 
could not win 

* Ja T OU ™ pay your stakes to the Owsla, El-ahrairah,” 

. i 6 a 5 c Rabbit, “and they will show you a burrow 
T r, u CP ' ln skaP return tomorrow and if you are still here 
c r r , SCC yp u y° u are free to leave whenever you wish ” 

i „ ? wsla to °k El-ahrairah away and cut off his 

_ ir i P u ^ out his whiskers and when he came to him- 

wt .j C Was a one Wlt h Rabscuttle m a hollow stone burrow, 
with an opemng to the mountain outside 

For FVift,, master ’ Saic ^ Rabscuttle, “what will you do now ? 
the dark ” ^ ^ ^ US axva Y * can por both of us in 

Certainly not,” said El-ahrairah. He still hoped to get 

stones, fragments of^f^r 10na L game ra ^^ lts 1S played with small 
tmd of gambhne- nn tu ' i° r tbe p undamentally it is a very simple 

AcgroStc .otci ° f '? d c dS OT EV “ S ' ^ ‘“ st ' of 

harard some sort of snrm P f yer s front P aw * Tlie opponent must then 
dart, rough or smooth ^ ab ° Ut lts nature > e g one or two, light or 
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what he wanted from the Black Rabbit somehow and he 
felt sure that they had been put mto this burrow so that they 
would be tempted to steal away “ Certainly not I can make 
do very well with some willow-herb and clematis Go out 
and get some, Rabscuttle, but make sure you come back 
before tomorrow evening You had better try to bring some 
food, too, if you can ” 

‘Rabscuttle went out as he was told and El-ahrairah was 
left alone He slept very httle, partly for the pain and partly 
for the fear that never left him, but chiefly because he was 
still searching for some trick that would serve his turn The 
next day Rabscuttle returned with some pieces of turnip and 
after El-ahrairah had eaten them, Rabscuttle helped him to 
patch himself up with a grey tail and whiskers, made from 
the winter drift of clematis and ragwort In the evenmg he 
went to meet the Black Rabbit as though notlung had 
happened 

* “Well, El-ahrairah,” said the Black Rabbit - and he 
did not wrinkle his nose up and down when he sniffed, but 
thrust it forward, as a dog does - “my burrow cannot be 
what you are used to but perhaps you have done your best 
to make yourself comfortable 5 ” 

‘ “I have, my lord,” said El-ahrairah “I am glad that 
you allow me to stay ” 

‘ “ Perhaps we will not play bob-stones tonight,” said the 
Black Rabbit “You must understand, El-ahrairah, that I 
have no wish to make you suffer I am not one of the Thou¬ 
sand I repeat, you may stay or leave as you please But if 
you are going to remain, perhaps you would care to hear a 
story, and to tell one yourself, if you like ” 

‘ “Certainly, my lord,” said El-ahrairah, “And if I can 
tell a story as good as yours, perhaps you will accept my life 
and grant the safety' of my people ” 

‘ “I wall,” said the Black Rabbit “But ifnot, El-ahrairali, 
you will have to forfeit your cars ” He waited to sec whether 
El-ahrairah would refuse the wager, but he did not 

‘Then the Black Rabbit told such a talc of fear and dark¬ 
ness as froze the hearts of Rabscuttle and El-ahrairah vs here 
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they crouched on the rock, for they knew that every word 
was true Their wits turned. They seemed to be plunged m 
icy clouds that numbed their senses; and the Black Rabbit s 
story crept into their hearts like a worm into a nut, leaving 
them shrivelled and empty. When at last that terrible story 
was ended, El-ahrairah tried to speak. But he could not 
collect his thoughts and he stammered and ran about the 
floor, like a mouse when the hawk glides low. The Black 
Rabbit waited silently, with no sign of impatience. At last it 
was clear that there would be no story from El-ahrairah, 
and the Owsla took him and put him into a deep sleep: 
and when he woke, his ears were gone and only Rabscuttle 
was beside him m the stone burrow, crying like a kitten. 

* “Oh, master,” said Rabscuttle, “what good can this 
suffering bring ? For the sake of Lord Frith and the green 
grass, let me take you home.” 

** “Nonsense,” said El-ahrairah “Go out and get me two 
good, big dock-leaves They will do very well for ears ” 
c “They will wither, master,” said Rabscuttle, “and 1 am 
withered now.” 

‘ “They will last long enough,” said El-ahrairah grimly? 
for what I have to do But I cannot find the way.” 
‘When Rabscuttle was gone, El-ahrairah forced himself 
to tlnnk clearly The Black Rabbit would not accept his life. 
Also, it was plain that he himself would never be able to 
wan any sort of wager against him: he might as well try to 
run a race across a sheet of ice But if the Black Rabbit did 
not hate him, why did he inflict these sufferings upon him ? 
To destroy his courage and make him give up and go away. 
But why not simply send him away? And why wait, before 
hurting him, till he himself proposed a wager and lost it? 
The answer came to him suddenly These shadows had no 
power either to send him away or to hurt him, except with 
his own consent They would not help him , no. They would 
seek possession of his will and break it if they could But 
supposing that he could find among them something that 

v ould save his people, could they stop him from taking it 

awav? 1 1 

* 
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‘When Rabscuttle came back, he helped El-ahrairah to 
disgmse his horrible, maimed head with two dock-leaves in 
place of ears and after a while they slept But El-ahrairah 
kept dreaming of his starving rabbits waiting m the runs to 
push back King Darzm’s soldiers and placing all their hopes 
on him and at last he woke, cold and cramped, and 
wandered out into the runs of the stone warr&n As he limped 
along, trailing the dock-leaves on either side of his head - 
for he could not raise or move them like the ears he had 
lost - he came to a place from which several narrow runs 
led down deeper into the ground and here he found two of 
the ghastly, shadowy Owsla moving about some dark 
business of their own They turned and stared, to make 
him afraid, but El-ahrairah was past being afraid and he 
stared back at them, wondering what they had m mind to 
persuade lnm to lose 

‘ “Turn back, El-ahrairali,” said one at last “You have 
no business here, in the pit You are alive, and have suffered 
much already 51 

‘ “Not as much as my people,” replied El-ahrairah 

‘ “ There is enough suffering here for a thousand wari ens,” 
said the shadow “Do not be stubborn, El-ahrairah In 
these holes he all the plagues and diseases that come to 
rabbits - fever and mange and the sickness of the bowels 
And here, too, in this nearest hole, lies the wlute blindness, 
that sends creatures hobbling out to die in the fields, where 
even the eld will not touch their rottihg bodies This is our 
task, to see that all these are ready for the use of Inlc-rah 
Tor what is, is what must be ” 

‘Then El-ahrairah knew that he must give lumsclf no 
time to think He pretended to go back, but suddenly turned, 
rushed upon the shadows and plunged into the nearest hole 
faster than a raindrop into the ground And there he lay, 
while the shadows flickered and gibbered about the en¬ 
trance, foi they had no power to mo\ c him, except by fear 
After a time they' went away’ and El-ahrairah was left alone, 
wondering whether he would be able to reach King Damn’s 
armv m time without the use of wins! ers or cars 
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At last, when he was sure that he must have stayed in the 
hole long enough to be infected, El-ahrairah came out and 
began to make his way back along the run. He did not know 
low soon the disease would appear or how long he would 
take to die, but plainly he ought to return as quickly as he 
cou d - if possible, before there was any sign of illness on 
lm. Without going near Rabscuttle, he must tell him to 
lurry ahead, reach the rabbits in the warren and warn 
them to block all the holes and stay inside until King Dar- 
zm s army was destroyed. 

* He blundered into a stone in the dark, for he was shiver- 
mg an feverish and in any case he could feel little or nothing 
“i?i . w b is kers. At that moment a quiet voice said, 
hl-ahrairah, where are you going? ” He had heard nothing, 

U ( new ^ ie Black Rabbit was beside him. 

fW f amgoing home > my lord/ 9 he replied. “You said 
that I might go when I wished. 59 

R a ^°«T h r e S ° me P ur P° se > EI-ahrairah,” said the Black 
Kabbit. “What is it ? 95 

«t * ha Y e pit, my lord , 55 answered EI-ahrairah. 

save mi eCte i t ^ 1C wklte blindness and I am going to 
save my people by destroying the enemy.” 

how thtwliT ’ i aid the Black Rab bit, “do you know 
now the white blindness is carried?” 

nothing^ 6 * 1 misgivmg sei *ed upon El-alirairah. He said 

Black tke deas ' m rabbits’ ears,” said the 

those of his com P a !? l' rom ears of a sick rabbit to 

and fleas wm Z am °f ** E1 - a ^irah, you have no ears 

nor carry the wlutfbhnduess”^' ^ 

age were gone^He feH^ to tb felt his Strength and cour " 
his back Wc Hn n- j , t0 tke Sr oun d- He tried to move, but 

He scuffled and^fP ^ ° ngtke rock and ke cou Id not get up. 

' “ El abm • i !f n Jay Stl11 in the lienee, 
cold warren* 3 ?had Sa ! d BIack Ra bbit at last, “this is a 

for wam hearts and WetpWft Y “ S ^ ** 

ve spirits. You are a nuisance to me. 
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Go home I myself will save your people Do not have the 
impertinence to ask me when There is no time here They 
are already saved ” 

‘In that moment, while King Darzin and his soldiers 
were still jeering down the holes of the warren, confusion 
and terror came upon them in the falling darkness The 
fields seemed full of huge rabbits with red eyes, stalking 
among the thisdes They turned and fled They vanished m 
the mght, and that is why no rabbit who tells the tales of 
El-ahrairah can say what kind of creatures they weie or 
what they looked like Not one of them has ever been seen, 
from that day to tins 

‘When at last El-ahrairah was able to rise to his feet, the 
Black Rabbit was gone and Rabscuttle was coming down 
the run, looking for him Together they went out to the 
mountainside and made their way down the stone-rattling 
gully m the mist They did not know where they were 
go mg, except that they were going away from the Black 
Rabbit’s warren But after a time it became plain that 
El-ahrairah was ill from shock and exhaustion Rabscuttle 
dug a scrape and there they stayed for several days 

‘Later, when El-ahrairah began to get better, they wan¬ 
dered on, but they could not find their way back They 
were confused m their wits and had to beg help and shelter 
of other animals whom they met Their journey home 
lasted three months and many adventures they had Some 
of these, as you know, are stones m themselves Once they 
lived with a lendn and found pheasants’ eggs for lnm m the 
wood And once they barely escaped from the middle of a 
hay-field when the hay was cutting All the time, Rabscuttle 
looked after El-ahrairah, brought lnm fresh dock-leaves and 
kept the fhes from Ins wounds until they healed 

‘At last, one day, they came back to the warren It was 
evening, and as the sun stretched out all the lulls, they 
could see any number of rabbits at silflay, rubbling m the 
grass and playing over the ant-heaps They stopped at the 
top of the field, sniffing the gorse and herb-robcrt on the 
wind 
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' “Well, they look all light/’ said El-ahiaitah. “A healthy 
ot, leally. Lei s just slip in quietly and sec whether we can 

find one or two of the Owsla captains underground. We 
don’t want a lot of fuss ” 

They made then way along the hedgerow, but could not 

a together get their bcai ings, because apparently the warren 

lad giown biggei and there wcie more holes than before, 

3ot 1 m the bank and in the field. They stopped to speak to 

a gi oup of smart }oung bucks and docs sitting under the 
elder bloom. 

‘ want to ^d Loosesti ife,” said Rabscuttlc. “Can 
you tell us where his burrow is?” 

“a * nevcr heard of him,** answcied one of the bucks 
Are you sure he’s m this warren?” 

Unless he’s dead,” said Rabscuttle “But surely you 
must have heard of Captain Loosestrife? He was an officer 
ot the Owsla in the fighting.” 

< {c Whatfightmg ? ’ 5 asked another buck 

scuttle 6 flghting against ^ng Darzin,” replied Rab- 

WWmS a favour ’ old fellow, will you?” said the 

« “u, J h f ghtmg “ 1 wa sn’t born when it finished ” 

said Rabscuttle ^ “° W ““ ° Wsla ca P tains who were?” 

"WhLT^l' f 36 dead Wldl them/’ said the buck, 
to know about them ? /f kered old bunch * What do we want 

‘ ‘■•'nU th< ? d , ld; ” said Rabscuttle. 

all fim S hed W ^w OT TWs f fr’I SMdthefirStbuck “ That ’ S 
‘ “ If this Lnncpch r e ^°, t nn^fnng - to do with us ” 

his business,” said one offhef^ ^ h f tVHls " Name ’ that ’ S 
it?” fi° es R s not our business, is 

“ShameffiTreallv If^ thing ’” said another doe 

be any, would there M* ? y ^ OUg i lt 111 wars there wouldn’t 
that ” But y° u ca n’t get old rabbits to see 

‘ ‘ <My father was in it,” said the 


second buck. “He gets 
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on about it sometimes I always go out quick ‘They did 
this and then we did that 5 and all that caper “Makes you 
curl up, honest Poor old geezer, you’d think he’d want to 
forget about it I reckon he makes half of it up And where 
did it get him, tell me that? ” 

‘ “If you don’t mind waiting a little while, sir,” said a 
third buck to El-alirairah, “I’ll go and see if I can find 
Captain Loosestrife for you I don’t actually know hirn 
myself, but then it’s rather a big warren ” 

‘ “That’s good of you,” said El-ahrairah, “but I think 
I’ve got my bearings now and I can manage by myself” 
‘El-ahrairah went along the hedgerow to the wood and 
sat alone under a nut-bush, looking out across the fields As 
the light began to fail, he suddenly realized that Lord Frith 
was close beside him, among the leaves 

‘ “Are you angry, El-ahrairah?” asked Lord Frith 
‘ “No, my lord,” replied El-ahrairah, “I am not angry 
But I have learned that with creatures one loves, suffering 
is not the only tlung for which one may pity them A rabbit 
who does not know when a gift has made him safe is poorer 
than a slug, even though he may think otherwise himself ” 

‘ “Wisdom is found on the desolate hillside, El-ahrairah, 
where none comes to feed, and the stony bank where the 
rabbit scratches a hole in vain But speaking of gifts, I have 
brought a few trifles for you A pair of ears, a tail and some 
whiskers You may find the ears slightly strange at first I 
put a little starlight m them, but it is really quite faint not 
enough, I am sure, to give away a clever thief like you Ah, 
there is Rabscuttle coming back Good, I have something 
\ f° r him too Shall we —” ’ 

‘Hazel 1 Hazel-rah 1 ’ It was Pipkin’s voice from behind a 
clutnb of burdock on the edge of the little circle of listeners 
There’s a fox coming up the combe' ’ 



32. Across the Iron Road 

Esprit dc rivalitd ct dc m£smtclligcnce qui prdserva plus d’unc fois 
l’aimde anglaisc d’une dcfaitc. 

General Jourdan Mtmoxrcs Mihtatres 


Some people have the idea that rabbits spend a good deal 
of their tune running away from foxes. It is true that every 
rabbit fears the fox and will bolt if it smells one. But many 
rabbits go all their lives without seeing a fox and probably 
only a few actually fall victim to an enemy who smells 
strongly and cannot run as fast as they can. A fox trying to 
catch a rabbit usually creeps upwind under cover — perhaps 
through a patch of woodland to the edge. Then, if be 
succeeds in getting close to where the rabbits are at silflay 
along the bank or in the field, he lies still and watches Ins 
chance for a quick snatch. Tt is said that sometimes he 
fascinates them, as the weasel does, by rolling and playing 
in the open, coming closer little by little until he can make 
a grab However this may be, it is certain that no fox 
hunts rabbits by going openly up a combe at sunset. 

Neither Hazel nor any of the rabbits who had been listen¬ 
ing to Dandelion’s story had ever seen a fox. Nevertheless, 
they knew that a fox in the open, plain to be seen, is not 
dangerous as long as it is spotted in time Hazel realized 
that he had been careless to allow everyone to gather round 
andelion and to have failed to post even one sentry. What 
wmd there was, was from the north-east and the fox, coming 
up the combe from the west, might have broken m upon 
them without warning But from this danger they had been 
saved by Fiver and Pipkifi going into the open Even in his 
as 1 of alarm as Pipkin spoke, it crossed Hazel’s mind that 
uver, no doubt reluctant to advise him in front of the others, 
, iad P r °bably seized the opportunity provided by Pipkin’s 
fear to post himself as a sentry. 
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Hazel thought quickly If the fox were not too close, all 
they had to do was run There was woodland near-by and 
they could vanish into it, keeping more or less together, and 
simply continue on their way He pushed through the 
burdocks 

‘How close is it?’ he asked ‘And where’s Fiver?’ 

‘ I’m here,’ replied Fiver, from a few yards away He was 
squatting under the long briars of a dog-rose and did not 
turn his head as Hazel came up beside him ‘And there’s the 
fox,’ he added Hazel followed his gaze 

The rough, weed-covered ground of the combe sloped 
away below them, a long dip bounded on the north by 
Caesar’s Belt The last of the setting sun shone straight up it 
through a break m the trees The fox was below them and 
still some way off Although it was almost directly downwind 
and therefore must be able to smell them, it did not look as 
though it were particularly interested m rabbits It was 
trotting steadily up the combe like a dog, trailing its white- 
tipped brush In colour it was sandy brown, with dark legs 
and ears Even now, though obviously not hunting, it had 
a crafty, predatory look that made the watchers among the 
dog-roses shiver As it passed behind a patch of thistles and 
disappeared from view, Hazel and Fiver returned to the 
others 

‘ Come on,’ said Hazel ‘ If you’ve never seen a fox don’t 
bother to go and look now Just follow me ’ 
i He was about to lead the way up the south side of the 
combe, when suddenly a rabbit shouldered him roughly 
aside, pushed past Fiver and was gone into the open Hazel 
stopped and looked round m amazement 

‘Who was that?’ he asked 

‘Bigwig,’ answered Fiver, staring 

Together they went quickly back to the briars and once 
more looked into the combe Bigwig, m full view, was 
lopmg warily downhill, straight towards the fox They 
watched him aghast He drew near, but still the fox paid no 
attention 

‘Hazel,’ said Silver from belund, ‘shall I - ?’ 
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you^° ° ne IS t0 m ° VCj sa * d klazel quickly. £ Kecp still, all of 

y arc k J distance the fox saw the approack- 
tmf fo D 1 ‘ j, t P auscd kor a moment and then continued to 
anrJ twr WaS a ^ most upon him before Bigwig turned 

the trp? an p U P ^ 1C nortk s *°P e of the combe towards 

followed Mm! hC ^ ThG f ° X hesitalcd a S ain and then 

] What’s he up to? 5 muttered Blackberry. 

> ra , W ^ °^ 5 k suppose,’ replied Fiver, 
that 5 1 n 1 have to! We should have got away without 

been so^ngry/ Said Hazel * ‘ r don ’t know when I’ve 

tanceawlr^ quickened its pace and was now some dis- 
The sun ? appeared to be overtaking Bigwig, 

make him out^ac m th f failing ]i ght they could just 
peared and the f % ? 1 ntered the undergrowth. He disap- 
quiet. Then h ° X r f° ° Wed For several moments all was 

combe, there cameV^^ aCr ° SS the darkemn & 
rabbit. tke a g°mzing squeal of a stricken 

turned to bol^Haze/ d ^ Ied Blackberr y 5 stamping. Pipkin 
* riazel did not move. 

now. 5 WC g °’ Hazel? ’ asked Silver. ‘We can’t help him 

running very aT^ sudden V broke out of the trees, 
was ahve he had r m ° St kekore they could grasp that he 
combo in a Irie r?' 0SS !, d x. the entlre “Pper slope of the 
■ Gome on > & P “ d ^ oIte d » among them. 

'But wC- whit T S ’ l6t S g6t ° ut of here! ’ 

bewilderment. you wound ed ? 5 asked Bluebell in 

‘You can wStninT'' ’ Lct ’ s S o! ’ 

angry tone. ■ You’ve do,,. e u dy/ said HazeI in a cold, 

hhe a complete fool. to yourself and acted 

do turned and, although if° ' our *° n gue and sit down!’ 

tnough it was rapidly becoming too dark 
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to see any distance, made as though he were still looking 
out acioss the combe Behind lum, the rabbits fidgeted 
nervously Several had begun to feel a dream-like sense of 
umeality The long day above ground, the close, over¬ 
grown combe, the frightening story in which they had been 
absorbed, the sudden appearance of the fox, the shock of 
Bigwig’s inexplicable adventure - all these, following one 
upon another, had flooded their spirits and left them dull 
and bemused 

‘Get them out, Hazel,’ whispered Fiver, ‘before they all 
go tharn ’ Hazel turned at once 

‘Well, no fox,’ he said clieeifully ‘It’s gone and we’ll go 
too For goodness’ sake keep close together, because if any¬ 
one gets lost m the dark we may not find him again And 
remember, if we come upon any strange rabbits, you’re to 
attack them at once and ask questions afterwards ’ 

They skirted the side of the wood that lay along the 
southern edge of the combe and then, in ones and twos, 
slipped across the empty road beyond Little by little their 
spirits cleared They found themselves m open farmland - 
indeed, they could both smell and hear the farm, not far 
away on the evening side — and the going was easy smooth, 
wide pasture fields, sloping gently downhill and divided not 
by hedges but by broad, low banks, each as wide as a lane 
and overgrown, with elder, dog-wood and spindle It was 
true rabbit country, reassuring after the Belt and the tangled, 
goose-grassed combe, and when they had covered a good 
distance over the turf - halting continually to listen and 
sniff and running, now one and now another, fiom each 
piece of cover to the next - Hazel felt safe in giving them a 
rest As soon as he had sent out Speedwell and Hawkbit as 
sentries, he led Bigv. ig to one side 

‘ I’m angry with you,’ he said ‘ You’re the one rabbit we’re 
not going to be able to do without and you have to go and 
run a silly risk like that It wasn’t necessary and it wasn’t 
c\cn clever What were you up to?’ 

‘I’m afraid I just lost my head, Hazel,’ replied Bigwig 
‘I’ve been strung up all day, thinking about this business 
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havc^do ’%%- reaa r 0n edgc - Whcn 1 feel hfcc lhat 1 

thought if I coulf? lm ? y°* kn °"'> fight or run a risk. I 
so worried about i/ 113 u * iat ^ 0X ^°°k a f wouldn’t fed 
I feel more, it worked - 

have thrown yowlife^ Hazc 1 I : ‘ You buffer, you might 

had Don’t trv it • va7 / or not hing - we all thought you 

everything’s goirnr t ^. erc ’ s a g°°d chap. You know 

happened in^ett^s? °d J° U ' ® Ut * el1 mC ’ whateva 
were all right?’ * Why did you cry like that, if you 

and bad too, Dm afShf T ^ W&S Y ery 3 ueer > what happened, 
trees, you see +i Was £ om £ to l° se the homba m the 

'mdergrowth\nd T>d- n COme back ^ eU > 1 went into the 

to run really fact ,,,i lfl JUSt stopped limping and was starting 
with a bunch of'raKK‘ SUdderi1 ^ ^ i° un d myself face to face 
towards me as if ltS str angers. They were coming 
Of course, I didn’t hi W ^. re S°^ng out into the open combe, 
they seemed to be hi Jr tC> ^ et a S°°d look at them, but 

Idasheduptothem g W^ : Look out - run 1 ” I said as 
One of them said “ v n U . a V^ 7 ^ was try to stop me. 
a nd then he got Atrht ; 7 here 1 ” or something like that, 

I had to - and raced off m ^j W f 7 ^ knocked him down - 

dreadful squealing- Of ^ r next thing I heard was this 
1 got clear of the trep* ° arsej I went even faster then and 
‘So the homba lot th faacfc to you.* 

. ,‘ rt must have After ai 1 ° t T h f, rabb ; t: ” 
hough I didn’t mean tr, ’p xt r *§ht on to them, even 
happened. 5 * But 1 never saw what actually 

‘firin'i?® 6 ° f the others?’ 
x ve no idpa 

‘f see, 5 said Hazel thU^h mn ’ 1 sup Pose ’ 

* he be st- But look here g R fU ly ' ‘ WeI1 ’ P erhaps it’s all for 
n i the proper time — thp 1 ? W1 ^ 5 no more fancy tricks 

&“>■ ~»"». sit “ 

a . . ve n ^eep you m good 

that moment Silver 

r came up to them. 
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‘Hazel,’ lie said, ‘I’ve just realized where we are and it’s 
a lot too close to Efrafa I think we ought to make off as soon 
as we can ’ 

‘I want to go right round Efrafa - wide,’ said Hazel ‘Do 
you think you can find the way to that iron road Holly told 
us about?’ 

‘I think so,’ replied Silver ‘But we can’t make too big a 
circle or they’ll be completely exhausted I can’t say I know 
the way, but I can tell the direction all right ’ 

‘Well, we’ll just have to take the risk,’ said Hazel ‘ If only 
we can get there by early morning, they can rest at the other 
end ’ 


They met with no more adventures that night, moving 
quietly along the edges of the fields under the dim light of 
a quarter-moon The half-darkness was full of sounds and 
movement Once Acorn put up a plover, which flew round 
them, calling shrilly, until at length they crossed a bank and 
left it behind Soon after, somewhere near them, they heard 
the unceasing bubbling of a night-jar, a peaceful sound, 
without menace, which died gradually away as they pushed 
on And once they heard a corncrake calling as it crept 
among the long grass of a path verge (It makes a sound 
like a human finger-nail drawn down the teeth of a comb) 
But elil they met none and although they were continually 
on the watch for signs of an Efrafan patrol, they saw nothing 
but mice, and a few hedgehogs hunting for slugs along the 
ditches 


At last, as the first lark rose towards the hght that was 
still far up in the sky, Silver, his pale fur sodden dark with 
dew, came limping back to where Hazel was encouraging 
Bluebell and Pipkin 

‘You can pluck up your spirits, Bluebell,’ he said ‘I think 
we’re close to the iron road ’ 


‘I wouldn’t care about my spirits,’ said Bluebell, ‘if my 
legs weren’t so tired Slugs are lucky not to have legs I think 
I’ll be a slug ’ 

‘Well, I’m a hedgehog,’ said Hazel, ‘so you’d better get 


on 1 




‘You’re not,’ replied Bluebell. ‘You haven’t enough 
fleas Now slugs don’t have fleas, either. How comforting 
to be a slug, among the dandelions so snug -’ 

‘And feel the blackbird’s sudden tug,’ said Hazel. ‘All 
right, Silver, we’re coming. But where zs the iron road? 
Holly said a steep, overgrown bank. I can’t make out any¬ 
thing like that ’ 

‘No, that’s away up by Efrafa Down here, it runs in a 
sort of combe of its own Can’t you smell it?’ 

Hazel sniffed In the cool damp, he picked up at once the 
unnatural smells of metal, coal-smoke and oil. They went 
forward and m a very short time found themselves looking 
down from among the bushes and undergrowth on the edge 
of the railway cutting All was quiet, but as they paused at the 
top of the bank, a tussling pack of six or seven sparrows 
flew down to the line and began to peck about between the 
sleepers Somehow, the sight was reassuring. 

‘Are we to cross, Hazel-rah ? ’ asked Blackberry. 

Yes,’ said Hazel, ‘at once Put it between us and Efrafa: 
then we’ll feed ’ 

They went rather hesitantly down into the cutting, half- 
expecting the fiery, thundering angel of Frith to appear out 
of the twilight but the silence remained unbroken Soon 
they were all feeding in the meadow beyond, too tired to 
pay attention to concealment or to anything but the ease 
of resting their legs and nibbling the grass 

From above the larches Kehaar sailed down among them, 
alighted and folded his long, pale-grey wings. 
t Meester Azel, vat you do ? You no stay ’ere ? ’ 

They re tired out, Kehaar They’ve got to - have a 
rest ’ 7 & 


Ees not to rest ’ere Ees rabbits come ’ 
t y es, but not just yet We can -’ 

Ya, ya, ees coming for find you* Ees close*’ 

Oh, curse these confounded patrols! ’ cried Hazel ‘ Come 
on, al of you, get down the field into that wood * Yes, you 
°°’ pcedwell, unless you want to have your ears chewed 
off m Efrafa. Come on, move 1 ’ 
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They tottered over the pasture to the woodland beyond 
and lay completely exhausted on flat, bare ground under 
fir trees Hazel and Fiver consulted Kehaar again 

‘It’s no good expectmg them to go any farther, Kehaar,’ 
said Hazel ‘They’ve been going all night, you know 
We’ll have to sleep here today Did you actually see a 
patrol 7 ’ 

‘ Ya, ya, come all along by udder side iron road Yoost in 
time you go ’ 

'Well, then, you saved us But look, Kehaar, could you 
go and see where they are now 7 If they’re gone, I’m going 
to tell our lot to go to sleep - not that they need telling 
look at them l ’ 

Kehaar returned with the news that the Efrafan patrol 
had turned back without crossing the iron road Then he 
offered to keep watch himself until the evemng and Hazel, 
greatly relieved, at once told the rabbits to sleep One or 
two had already fallen asleep, lying on their sides on the 
open ground Hazel wondered whether he ought to wake 
them and tell them to get under thicker cover, but as he 
was thinking about it he fell asleep lumsclf 

The day came on hot and still Among the trees the wood- 
pigeons called drowsily and from time to time a late cuckoo 
stammered In the fields, notlung moved except the con¬ 
stantly-swishing tails of the cows gathered flank to flank m 
the shade 
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SCCn a rncr before - this sleek, sinuous, 

S attn d STn * * ^ ' Vas a-,Inver - glints and 

gleams and sparkles, rustic and Mvid chatter and bubble, 

Kenneth Grahamc The Wind m the Willows 
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too small and shril" for”' 3 sta £ K "S ‘bough they were, v 

above his head A baTfr?/ of eM - The V came fr “ 
again without to r- * fl“ te f ed through the trees and ou 

Hazel could sensTthaf rt tW “ g ' ** WaS followed b >' another 
flies and moth™ on th " Were many a11 about ’ 
cries as they flew a Wmg and utterm g their minut< 

them, but to the rabb^Th* ^ W ° uId hardl Y havG liearc 
side the wood the ^ Was fuU of their calls * ° ut 

shine, but among the Ls^thV With evening S T' 
bats were com ino- S taG .^ht was dusky and here the 

scent of the firs th thickly. Mixed with the resinous 

fragrant, yet sharn another smell, strong and 

Had unknown to Hazel HefM ? 16 °f . flowers ’ but of s0 “ e 
edge of the wood Tt * We : 0 0we d it to its source at the 
soap wort growino-G Can } e from several thick patches of 
the plants^ e g n a ° n S tbe ? d S e of ‘he pasture Some of 

Pink, pointed spirals held ^tT 003 ?’ their buds curIed in 
tvere already star-fin^ * , P al e-green caHces: but most 

The bats were huntino- 1111 ^ and §*’' >dn S' °ff their strong scent. 
t° ^hc soapwort, g among the files and moths attracted 

disturbeef to fin^thaf^ ^ gan , to feed in the field. He was 

his hmd leg was troubling him. He 
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had thought that it was healed, but the forced journey over 
the downs had evidently proved too much for the muscle 
torn by the shot-gun pellets He wondered whether it was 
far to the river of which Kehaar had spoken If it was, he 
was m for trouble 

‘Hazel-rah,’ said Pipkin, coming up from among the 
soapwort, ‘are you all right? Your leg looks queer - you’re 
dragging it ’ 

‘No, it’s all right,’ said Hazel ‘Look, Hlao-roo, where’s 
Kehaar? I want to talk to him ’ 

‘He’s flown out to see if there’s a patrol anywhere near, 
Hazel-rah Bigwig woke some time ago and he and Silver 
asked Kehaar to go They didn’t want to disturb you ’ 

Hazel felt irritated It would have been better to be told 
at once which way to go, rather than to wait while Kehaar 
looked for patrols They were going to cross a river and as 
far as he was concerned they could not do it too soon 
Fretting, he waited for Kehaar Soon he had become as 
tense and nervous as he had ever been in his life He was 
beginning to believe that after all he might have been rash 
It was clear that Holly had not under-rated their danger 
near Efrafa He had little doubt that Bigwig, by sheer 
chance, had led the fox on to a Wide Patrol which had been 
following their trail Then, in the morning, again by luck 
and the help of Kehaar, they had evidently just missed 
another at the crossing of the iron road Perhaps Silver’s 
fear was well-founded and a patrol had already spotted and 
reported them without their knowing? Had General 
Woundwort got some sort of Kehaar of his own? Perhaps a 
hat was at tlus moment talking to him? How was one to 
foresee and guard against everything? The grass seemed 
sour, the sunshine dully Hazel sat hunched under the firs, 
worrying dismally He felt less annoyed, now, with Bigwig 
he could understand lus feelings Waiting was bad He 
fidgeted for some kind of action Just as he had decided to 
wait no longer, but to collect everyone and go immediately, 
Kehaar came flying from the direction of the cutting He 
flapped clumsily down among the firs, silencing the bats 
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‘Meesler ’Azel, ccs no rabbits. I Pink maybe dey no like 
for go across iron road ’ 

‘Good Is it far to the river, Kchaar 
‘Na, na. Ees close, in vood 5 

‘Splendid. We can find this crossing in daylight? 5 
‘ Ya, ya I show you pndge 5 

The rabbits had gone only a short distance through the 
wood when they sensed that they were already near the 
river. The ground became soft and damp. They could smell 
sedge and water Suddenly, the harsh, vibrating cry of a 
moorhen echoed through the trees, followed by a flapping 
of wings and a watery scuttcrmg The rustling of the leaves 
seemed also to echo, as though reflected distantly from hard 
ground A little further on, they could distinctly hear the 
water itself — the low, continuous pouring of a shallow fall* 
A human being, hearing from a distance the noise of a 
crowd, can form an idea of its size. The sound of the nvei 
told the rabbits that it must be bigger than any they had 
known before - wide, smooth and swift Pausing among the 
comfrey and ground elder, they stared at each other, 
seeking reassurance Then they began to lollop hesitantly 
forward into more open ground. There was still no liver to 
be seen, but m front they could peiceive a flicker and dance 
of mirrored light in the air Soon afterwards Hazel, limping 
ahead with Fiver near him, found himself on a narrow, green 
path that divided the wilderness from the river bank 

The path was almost as smooth as a lawn and clear of 
bushes and weeds, for it was kept cut for fishermen Along 
its farther side the riparian plants grew thickly, so that it 
was separated from the river by a land of hedge of purple 
oosestrife, great willow-herb, fleabane, figwort and hemp 
agrimony, here and there already m bloom. Two or three 
more of the rabbits emerged from the wood Peering through 
t e plant-clumps, they could catch glimpses of the smooth, 
g ttermg river, evidently much wider and swifter than the 
'n ome. Although there was no enemy or other danger 
? e Pc rce i ve d, they felt the apprehension and doubt of 
ose w o have come unawares upon some awe-inspiring 
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place, where they themselves are paltry fellows of no 
account When Marco Polo came at last to Cathay, seven 
hundred years ago, did he not feel - and did his heart not 
falter as he realized - that tlus great and splendid capital 
of an empire had had its being all the years of lus life and 
far longer, and that he had been ignorant of it? That it 
was m need of nothing from him, from Venice, from Europe ? 
That it was full of wonders beyond his undei standing ? That 
his arrival was a matter of no importance whatever ? We 
know that he felt these things, and so has many a traveller 
in foreign parts who did not know what he was going to 
find There is nothing that cuts you down to size like 
coming to some strange and marvellous place where no 
one even stops to notice that you stare about you 

The rabbits were uneasy and confused They crouched 
on the grass, sniffing the water-smells m the cooling, sunset 
air and moved closer together, each hoping not to see m 
the others the nervousness he felt in himself As Pipkin 
reached the path a great, shimmering dragon-fly, four 
inches long, all emerald and sable, appeared at his shoulder, 
hovered, droning and motionless, and was gone like light¬ 
ning into the sedge Pipkin leapt back in alarm As he did 
so there came a shrill, vibrant cry and he caught sight, 
between the plants, of a brilliant, azure bird flashing past 
over the open water A few moments later there came, from 
close behind the plant-hedge, the sound of a fairly heavy 
splash but what creature might have made it there was no 
telling 

Looking round for Hazel, Pipkin caught sight of Kehaar, 
a little way off, standing in a patch of shallow water 
between two clumps of willow-herb He was stabbing and 
snapping at something m the mud and after a few moments 
pulled out a six-inch leech and swallowed it whole Beyond 
him, some distance down the path, Hazel was combing the 
goose-grass out of his coat and evidently listening to liver 
as they sat together under a rhododendron Pipkin ran 
along the bank and joined them 

‘There’s nothing wrong with the place , 5 Fiver was saying 
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There s no more danger here than anywhere else. Kehaar s 
going to show us where to get across, isn’t lie? The tiling to 
cto is to get on with it before it gets dark 5 

'They’ll never stop here, 5 replied Hazel ‘We can’t stay 

and wait for Bigwig m a place like this. It’s unnatural for 
rabbits.’ 

Yes, we can - calm down. They’ll get used to it quicker 
an you think. I tell you, it’s better than one or two other 
places we ve been in. Not all strange things are bad. Would 
you i e me to take them over? Say it’s because of your leg.’ 
here T^ ^ Haze1, ‘Hlao-roo, can you get everyone along 


When Pipkin had gone, he said, e I feel troubled, Fiver, 
this plan 5 * S ° muc k them, and there are so many risks in 

rpnW?r re a b< l tter * 0t tban y ou give them credit for,’ 
replied Fiver. If you were to - ’ 

buthes CaUed raucousl y across > startling a wren out of the 

Meester ’Azel, vat for you vait?’ 

To W wIl to go; answered Fiyer> 

ridge near. You go on, you see ’ 

green nath under growth stood close to the 

f e j t _ ’ u e y° nd ~ downstream, as they all intuitively 

Hazel following^Fiver ^ Parkland ° ut into this th£ T wentj 

Kehaar’s^mi ^ now wbat a bridge was It was another of 
tionme WOrds that he did not feel up to ques- 

wide exneripno 6 ^ St m Hehaar and his respect for his 

into the P open e ciearlv Il: 5? dlSturbed as the y canie 
frequented and A* Y ’ tblS Was some sort °f man-place, 

He could see the smoot£ US A Sh ° rt Way ahead was a road, 
over the ^ sraoot T unnatural surface stretching away 

he wSeL?r PPCdandlooked at ^ At length!when 

cautiously up to the'^ an y where near > he went 

ion S It did^olcur to V R ° n i a n ridge ab ° Ut thirty feet 

to Hazel that there was anything 
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unusual in this The idea of a bridge was beyond him He 
saw only a line of stout posts-and-rails on either side of the 
road Similarly, simple African villagers, who have never 
left their remote homes, may not be particularly surprised 
by their first sight of an aeroplane it is outside their com¬ 
prehension But their first sight of a horse pulling a cart will 
set them pointing and laughing at the ingenuity of the 
fellow who thought of that one Hazel saw without surprise 
the road crossing the river What worried lum was that 
where it did so, there were only very narrow verges of short 
grass, offering no cover His rabbits would be exposed to 
view and unable to bolt, except along the road 

‘Do you think we can risk it, Fiver ? 5 he asked 

T can’t see why you’ie bothered,’ answered Fiver ‘You 
went into the farmyard and the shed where the hutch-rabbits 
were This is much less dangerous Gome on - they’re all 
watching while we hesitate ’ 

Fiver hopped out on the road He looked round for a 
moment and then made his way to the nearer end of the 
bridge Hazel followed him along the verge, keeping close 
beside the rail on the upstream side Looking round, he saw 
Fipkm close behind In the middle of the bridge Fiver, who 
Was perfectly calm and unhurried, stopped and sat up The 
other two joined him 

‘Let’s put on a bit of an act,’ said Fiver ‘Make them 
inquisitive They’ll follow us just to see what we’re looking 
at’ 

There was no sill along the edge of the bridge they could 
have walked off it into the v r ater three feet below From 
under the lowest rail they looked out, upstream, and now, 
for the first time, saw the whole river plainly If the bridge 
had not startled Hazel, the river did He lemembered the 
Enborne, its surface broken by gravel spits and plant growth 
The Test, a weed-cut, carefully-tended trout stream, seemed 
to him like a world of water A good ten yards wide it was, 
fast-flowing and smooth, spangling and dazzling in the 
evening sun The tree-reflections on the even current were 
unbroken as on a lake There was not a reed or a plant to 
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e seen above the water. Close by, under the left bank, a 
c of crowfoot trailed downstream, the whccl-hke leaves 
a simmeiged. Darker still, almost black, were the mats of 
water-moss, their thick masses motionless on the bed of the 
river and only the trailing fi onds waving slowly from side 
o si e. Waving, too, were the wider expanses of pale-green 
ress weed, lou-t these rippled with the current, lightly and 
qtnc* y. The water was very clear, with a bed of clean, 
ow § ra y e b and even in the middle was hardly four feet 
jmrPfF S ^ e ra hbits stared down they could discern, here 
na there, a very fine scour, like smoke - chalk and pow- 

earned along by the river as dust is blown on 
m m uddenly, from under the bridge, with a languid 
loner * lCn °ui^ S dat tail, swam a gravel-coloured fish as 
^ S j ra ^he watchers, immediately above, could 
thf% h v | vid spots alon S its sides Warily it hung in 

remindpTw G ? W them, undulating from side to side. It 
swam im cat the yard. As they stared, it 

the surfjmn^A S Wlt ^ a dicker and stopped just below 
stream ar>A , momerit iater its blunt nose thrust clear of the 
Rhvthmirnn ey - S f W the open mou th, pure white inside, 
sedve-flv an f* w J t ^ out haste, it sucked down a floating 

wards in subskW Vr W f^ r * A rippIe spread ° Ut ' 

and thf ^ cucles, breaking both the reflections 

and once ^ radua hy the stream grew smooth 

as it held its nl ^ t ^ ie below them waving its tail 
« a . ltS , place ln the current. 

there tooTvotft LlT^ S ° they hunt and eat doWn 

and the pike 3 * m ’ hllao-roo. Remember El-ahrairah 

* ? * aSked Plpkin ’ staring. 

‘How do we WvTp ^ 1,65 in there that could >’ said HazeI 
you do if a hrududu came?^ ^ ^ aCr ° SS ' What WOUld 

the farther end this . 5 And he scurried off 

On this far side ohK^ * he grass be y°nd. 
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The ground was marshy but at least there was plenty of 
cover Fiver and Pipkin began at once on some scrapes, 
while Hazel sat chewing pellets and resting lus injured leg 
Soon they were joined by Silver and Dandelion, but the 
other rabbits, more hesitant even than Hazel, remained 
crouching m the long grass on the right bank At last, just 
before darkness fell, Fiver re-crossed the bridge and coaxed 
them to follow him back Bigwig, to everyone’s surprise, 
showed considerable reluctance, and only crossed m the 
end after ICehaar, returmng from another flight over Efrafa, 
had asked whether he would like him to go and fetch a 
fox 

The night that followed seemed to all of them disorgan¬ 
ized and precarious Hazel, still conscious of being m man- 
country, was half-expecting either a dog or a cat But al¬ 
though they heard owls more than once, no elil attacked 
them and by the morning they were in better spirits 

As soon as they had fed, Hazel set them to exploring the 
surroundings It became even more plain that the ground 
near the river was too wet for rabbits Indeed, in places it 
was almost bog Marsh sedge grew there, pink, sweet- 
scented valerian and the drooping water-avens Silver 
reported that it was drier up m the woodland away from the 
bank, and at first Hazel had the idea of picking a fresh spot 
and digging again But presently the day grew so hot and 
humid that all activity was quenched The faint breeze 
vanished The sun drew up a torpid moisture from the 
watery thickets The smell of water-mint filled all the liydro- 
plianic air The rabbits crept into the shade, under any 
cover that offeied Long before m-Fnth, all were drowsing 
in the undergrowth 

It was not until the dappled afternoon began to grow cool 
that Ilazcl ■woke suddenly, to find Kehaar beside him The 
gull was strutting from side to side with short, quick steps 
and peeking impatiently in the long grass Hazel sat up 
quickly 

‘What is it, Kehaar? Not a patrol?’ 

‘Na, na Ees all fine for sleep like bloody owls Maybe I 
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go for Peeg Vatcr. Mecstcr ’Azcl, you getting mudders now 
soon? Vat for vait now*” 

No, you’re right, ICchaar, we must start now. The trouble 
is, I can see how to start but not how to finish.’ 

Hazel made his way through the grass, roused the first 
rabbit he found - who happened to be Bluebell - and sent 
him to fetch Bigwig, Blackberry and Fiver. When they 

came, he took them to join Kehaar on the short grass of the 
river bank. 

This is the problem, Blackberry,’ he said. ‘You remem¬ 
ber that when we were under the down that evening, I said 
we should have to do three things* get the does out of 
Efrafa, break up the pursuit and then get right away so that 
t ey wouldn t find us This plan you’ve thought up is clever, 
t do the first two tlungs all right, I’m sure of that But 
w at about the last one ? The Efi afan rabbits are fast and 
savage. They 11 find us if we’re to be found and I don’t 
e leve we can run away faster than they can follow - 
especia y with a lot of does who’ve never been out of 
n ra , a COu ldn’t possibly stand and fight them to a 
ms we re too few And on top of that, my leg seems to 
be £ bad again So what’s to be done ? ’ 

t T , ° I1 j t k" n ? w ’ answered Blackberry ‘But obviously, we 

nee to isappear Could we swim the river? No scent 
men, you know ’ 

said Hazel ‘We’d be carried away But 

lowed 1 Sv ^ m ltj we couldn’t count on not being fol- 

eert a tl5 r ° m ^ Fve heard of these Efrafans, they’d 

comes to t lG 1 river ^ they thought we had What it 

pursuit wh*i at T th ^ 6 haar to help us, we can break up a 

which C re £ ettin £ the does out, but they’ll know 

you’re nJhi” 0 ^ g ° ne and they won’t leave it at that No, 

they canh pv We , Ve , §ot tc ? vaiu sh without a trace, so that 
mey can t even track us But how ? ’ 

the river a h ^ ^ lackberr T a S ain - ‘Shall we go up 
“IT a httle way and have a look at it? Perhaps there’s 

thaA hhVur l^t USe f ° r 3 hldmg ' place Can y°u manage 
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'If we don’t go loo far,’ replied Hazel 
‘Can I come, Hazcl-rah?’ asked Bluebell, who had been 
waiting about, a little way off 

‘Yes, all right,’ said Hazel good-naturedly, as he began 
to limp along the bank upstream 
They soon realized that the woodland on this left bank 
was lonely, thick and overgrown - denser than the nut 
copses and bluebell woods of Sandlefoi d Several times they 
heard the drumming of a great woodpecker, the shyest of 
birds As Blackberry was suggesting that perhaps they might 
look for a hiding-place somewhere m this jungle, they 
became aware of another sound - the falling water which 
they had heard on their approach the day before Soon they 
reached a place where the river curved round m a bend 
from the cast, and here they came upon the broad, shallow 
all It was no more than a foot high - one of those artificial 
“dls, common on the chalk streams, made to attract trout 
Several wcic already rising to the evening hatch of fly Just 
above the fall a plank footbridge crossed the river Kcliaar 
cv up, circled the pool and perched on the hand-rail 
Hus is more sheltered and lonely than the bridge we 
crossed last night,’ said Blacl berry ‘ Perhaps v\ c could make 
some use of it You didn’t know about this bridge, Kehnar, 
did you” 
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that although it was ceitninly wooden, it was not round, 
but flat, or neailv flat, with raised edges - some man-thing. 
He remembered how once, long ago, sniffing over a larm 
rubbish-heap with Fiver, he had come upon a similar object 
“ laigc, smooth and flat. (That had, in fact, been an old, 
discarded door.) It had been of no use to them and they 
had left it alone. His inclination was to leave this alone 
too. 

One end of the tiling was picssed into the bank, but 
along its length it diverged, sticking out slightly into the 
stieam Theic were ripples round it, for under the banks the 
current was as swift as in mid-stream, on account of weed- 
cutting and sound camp-sheeting. As Hazel came nearer, 
he saw that Blackberry had actually scrambled on the tiling. 
His claws made a faint hollow sound on the wood, so theie 
must be water underneath. Whatever it might be, the 
tiling did not extend downwards to the bottom: it was 
lying on the water. 

‘What are you after, Blackberry?’ he said rather sharply- 

‘Food,’ replied Blackberry. ‘Flayrah Can’t you smell 
it?’ 

Kehaar had alighted on the middle of the thing, and was 
snapping away at something white. Blackberry scuttered 
along the wood towards him and began to nibble at some 
kind of green-stuff After a little while Hazel also ventured 
out on the wood and sat in the sunshine, watching the flies 
on the warm, varnished surface and sniffing the strange 
river smells that came up from the water 

‘What is this man-thing, Kehaar?’ he asked. ‘Is it 
dangerous?’ 

‘Na, no dangerous You not know? Ees poat At Peeg 
Vater is many, many poat. Men make dem, go on vater. 
Ees no harm.’ 

Kehaar went on pecking at the broken pieces of stale 
bread Blackberry, who had finished the fragments of 
lettuce he had found, was sitting up and looking over the 
very low side, watching a stone-coloured, black-spotted 
trout swim up into the fall The ‘ boat’ was a miniature punt. 
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used for reed-cutting - little more than a raft, with a single 
thwart amidships Even when it was unmanned, as now, 
there were only a few inches of freeboard 

‘You know,’ said Fiver from the bank, ‘seeing you sitting 
there reminds me of that other wooden thing you found, 
when the dog was m the wood and you got Pipkin and me 
over the river Do you remember ? ’ 

‘I remember shoving you along,’ said Bigwig ‘It was 
jolly cold ’ 

‘What puzzles me,’ said Blackberry, ‘is why this boat- 
thing doesn’t go along Everytlung in this river goes along, 
and fast too - see there ’ He looked out at a piece of stick 
floating down on the even, two-mile-an-liour current ‘So 
what’s stopping this thing from going?’ 

Kehaar had a ‘short way with landlubbers’ manner 
which he sometimes used to those of the rabbits that he did 
not particularly like Blackberry was not one of his favour¬ 
ites he preferred straightforward characters such as Bigwig, 
Buckthorn and Silver 

‘Ees rope You like bite heem, den you go damn’ queek, 
all de vay ’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ said Fiver ‘ The rope goes round that metal 
tlung where Hazel’s sitting and the other end’s fixed on the 
bank here It’s like the stalk of a big leaf You could gnaw it 
through and the leaf - the boat - would drop off the bank ’ 
‘Well, anyway, let’s go back now,’ said Hazel, rather 
dejectedly ‘I’m afraid we don’t seem to be any nearer to 
finding what we’re looking for, Kehaar Can you possibly 
wait until tomorrow? I had the idea that we might all move 
to somewhere a bit drier before tonight - higher up m the 
wood, away from the river ’ 

‘Oh, what a pity 1 ’ said Bluebell ‘Do you know, I’d 
quite decided to become a water-rabbit ’ 

‘A what?’ asked Bigwig 

‘A water-rabbit,’ repeated Bluebell ‘Well, there are 
water-rats and water-beetles and Pipkin says that last night 
he saw a water-hawk So why not a water-rabbit? I shall 
float merrily along -’ 
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c Great golden Frith on a hill l 5 cried Blackberry suddenly. 
‘Great jumping Rabscuttle! That’s it! That’s it! Bluebel, 
you shall be a water-rabbit 15 He began leaping and slapping 
aboug on the bank and cuffing Fiver with his front paws. 
‘Don’t you see, Fiver? Don’t you see? We bite the rope an 
off we go: and General Woundwort doesn’t know!’ - 
Fiver paused. ‘Yes, I do see,’ he replied at length. You 
mean on the boat. I must say, Blackberry, you’re a clever 
fellow. I remember now that after we’d crossed that other 
river, you said that that floating trick might come m handy 
again some time.’ 

‘Here, wait a moment,’ said Hazel. ‘We’re just simp e 
rabbits, Bigwig and I Do you mind explaining ? ’ 

Then and there, while the black gnats settled on their 
ears, by the plank bridge and the pouring waterfall, Black¬ 
berry and Fiver explained. , 

‘Could you just go and try the rope, Hazel-rah?’ adde 
Blackberry, when he had finished ‘ It may be too thick. 
They went back to the punt 

‘No, it’s not,’ said Hazel, ‘and it’s stretched tight, oi 
course, which makes it much easier to gnaw. I can gnaw 
that all right.’ 

‘Ya, ees goot,’ said Kehaar. ‘You go fine. But you do 
heem queek, ya? Maybe somet’mg change. Man come, 
take poat - you know?’ 

‘There’s nothing more to wait for,’ said Hazel. ‘Go on, 
Bigwig, straight away: and may El-ahrairah go with you. 
And remember, you’re the leader now. Send word by 
Kehaar what you want us to do; we shall all be here, ready 
to back you up.’ 

Afterwards, they all remembered how Bigwig had taken 
his orders. No one could say that he did not practise what 
he preached He hesitated a few moments and then looked 
squarely at Hazel 

‘It’s sudden,’ he said ‘I wasn’t expecting it tonight. 
But that’s all to the good - I hated waiting. ’See you 
later.’ 

He touched his nose to Hazel’s, turned and hopped away 
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into the undergrowth A few minutes later, guided by 
Kehaar, he was running up the open pasture north of the 
river, straight foi the brick arch m the overgrown railway 
embankment and the fields that lay beyond 


34 General Woundwort 

Like an obelisk towards which the principal streets of a town con¬ 
verge, the strong will of a proud spirit stands prominent and 
commanding m the middle of the art of war 

Clausewitz On War 


Dusk was falling on Efrafa In the failing light. General 
Woundwort was watching the Near Hind Mark at silflay 
along the edge of the great pasture field that lay between 
the warren and the iron road Most of the rabbits were 
feeding near the Mark holes, which were close beside the 
field, concealed among the trees and undergrowth border¬ 
ing a lonely bridle-path A few, however, had ventured out 
mto the field, to browse and play in the last of the sun 
Further out still were the sentries of the Owsla, on the alert 
for the approach of men or elil and also for any rabbit who 
nught stray too far to be able to get underground quickly 
if there should be an alarm 

Captain Chervil, one of the two officers of the Mark, had 
just returned from a round of his sentries and was talking to 
some of the does near the centre of the Mark ground, when 
he saw the General approaching He looked quickly about 
to see whether anytlung was at fault Since all seemed to 
be well, he began nibbling at a patch of sweet vernal with 
the best air of indifference that he could manage 

General Woundwort was a singular rabbit Some three 
years before, he had been born - the strongest of a litter of 
five - in a burrow outside a cottage garden near Cole 
Henley His father, a happy-go-lucky and reckless buck, had 
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thought nothing of living close to human beings, except that 
he would be able to forage m their garden in the early 
morning He had paid dearly for Iris rashness. After two or 
three weeks of spoiled lettuces and mbbled cabbage-plants, 
the cottager had lam m wait and shot him as he came 
through the potato-patch at dawn. The same morning, the 
man set so work to dig out the doe and her growing fitter. 
Woundwort’s mother escaped, racing across the kale-fiel 
towards the downs, her kittens doing their best to follow her. 
None but Woundwort succeeded. His mother, bleeding 
from a shot-gun pellet, made her way along the hedges in 
broad daylight, with Woundwort limping beside her. 

It was not long before a weasel picked up the scent of the 
blood and followed it. The little rabbit cowered m the grass 
while his mother was killed before his eyes. He made no 
attempt to run, but the weasel, its hunger satisfied, left him 
alone and made off through the bushes Several hours later 
a kind old schoolmaster from Overton, walking through the 
fields, came upon Woundwort nuzzling the cold, still body 
and crying He carried him home to his own kitchen and 
saved Ins hfe, feeding him with milk from a nasal dropper 
until he was old enough to eat bran and greenstuff, hut 
Woundwort grew up very wild and, like Cowper’s hare, 
would bite when he could In a month he was big and strong 
and had become savage He nearly killed the schoolmaster s 
cat, which had found him at liberty in the kitchen and tried 
to torment him One night, a week later, he tore the wire 
from the front of his hutch and escaped to the open 
country. 

Most rabbits in his situation, lacking almost all experience 
of wild hfe, would have fallen victim at once to the elil. but 
not Woundwort After a few days’ wandering, he came upon 
a small warren and, snarling and clawing, forced them to 
accept him. Soon he had become Chief Rabbit, having 
killed both the previous Chief and a rival named Fionn 
In combat he was terrifying, fighting entirely to kill, 
indifferent to any wounds he received himself and closing 
with Ins adversaries until his weight overbore and exhausted 
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them Those who had no heart to oppose him were not 
long in feehng that here was a leader indeed 
Woundwort was ready to fight anytlnng except a fox 
One evening he attacked and drove off a foraging Aberdeen 
puppy He was impervious to the fascination of the musteh- 
dae and hoped some day to kill a weasel, if not a stoat When 
he had explored the hmits of his own strength, he set to 
work to satisfy his longing for still more power in the only 
possible way — by increasing the power of the rabbits about 
him He needed a bigger kingdom Men were the great 
danger, but this could be circumvented by cunning and 
discipline He left the small warren, taking his followers 
with him, and set out to look for a place suited to his pur¬ 
pose, where the very existence of rabbits could be concealed 
and extermination made very difficult 
Efrafa grew up round the crossing-point of two green 
bndle-paths, one of which (the east-to-west) was tunnel-like, 
bordered on both sides by a thick growth of trees and bushes 
The immigrants, Tinder Woundwort’s direction, dug their 
holes between the roots of the trees, m the undergrowth and 
along the ditches From the first the warren prospered 
Woundwort watched over them with a tireless zeal that won 
their loyalty even while they feared him When the does 
stopped digging, Woundwort himself went on with their 
work while they slept If a man was coming, Woundwort 
spotted him half a mile away He fought rats, magpies, 
grey squirrels and once, a crow When litters were kindled, 
he kept an eye on their growth, picked out the strongest 
youngsters for the Owsla and trained them himself He 
would allow no rabbit to leave the warren Quite early on, 
three who tried to do so were hunted down and forced to 
return 

As the warren grew, so Woundwort developed lus system 
to keep it under control Crowds of rabbits feeding at 
morning and evening were likely to attract attention He 
devised the Marks, each controlled by its own officers and 
sentries, with feedmg-times changed regularly to give all 
a share of early morning and sunset - the favourite hours for 
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silflay. All signs of labbit hfc were concealed as closely as 
possible. The Owsla bad privileges in regard to feeding, 
mating and freedom of movement Any failure of duty on 
their part was liable to be punished by demotion and loss 
of privileges. For ordinary rabbits, the punishments were 
more severe. 

^Ten it was no longer possible for Woundwort to be 
everywhere, the Council was set up Some of the members 
came from the Owsla, but others were selected solely f° r 
their loyalty or their cunning as advisers. Old Snowdrop 
was growing deaf, but no one knew more than he about 
oiganizing a warren for safety. On his advice, the runs and 
burrows of the various Marks were not connected under¬ 
ground, so that disease or poison, if they came, would spread 
ess readily. Conspiracy would also spread less readily. To 
V1S1 * L- 6 klirrows of another Mark was not allowed without 
an ° ^ er s P erm ission. It was on Snowdrop’s advice, too, 
a oundwort at length ordered that the warren was not 
to extend further, on account of the risk of detection and the 
rVir e ^ m g °f central control. He was persuaded only with 
difficulty for the new policy frustrated his restless desire of 
power a ter power. This now needed another outlet and 
soon a ter the warren had been stopped from growing, he 
introduced the Wide Patrols. s 

Wide Patrols began as mere forays or raids, led by 
. ound wort, into the surrounding country. He would 
simply pic k four or five of the Owsla and take them out to 
ook ior trouble. On the first occasion they were lucky 

find and 15111 a sick owl that had eaten a mouse 
Uat had eaten poison-dressed seed-corn. On the next, they 
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Yes, I know them, 5 said Woundwort, * but they wouldn’t 
make officers We need to replace Charlock and Mallow, 
that’s what I’m getting at.’ 

c That’s difficult, sir,’ said Chervil. ‘That sort of rabbit 
doesn’t hop out of the grass ’ 

Well, they’ve got to hop from somewhere,’ said Wound¬ 
wort You’d better think about it and tell me any ideas that 
occur to you. Anyway, I want to go round your sentries now. 
Come with me, will you ? ’ 

They were about to set off when a third rabbit approached 
- none other than Captain Campion himself. It was Cam¬ 
pion s principal duty to search the outskirts of Efrafa at 
morning and evening and to report anything new - the 
tyre-marks of a tractor in mud, the droppings of a sparrow- 
hawk or the spreading of fertilizer on a field An expert 
ti acker, he missed little or nothing and was one of the very 
ew rabbits for whom Woundwort felt a genuine respect 

‘w\T° U want me ? 5 sa id Woundwort, pausing. 

Well, I think so, sir,’ rephed Campion ‘We’ve picked 
up a hlessi and brought him m ’ 

‘Where was he?’ 

‘Down by the arch, sir Just this side of it ’ 

What was he doing ? ’ 

. Slr > Ee sa Y s he’s come a long way on purpose to 

him 5 ~ Ta ^ ^ at,s wh y thought you might hke to see 


t0 ?° m Efrafa?5 asked Woundwort, puzzled, 
mat s what he says, sir.’ 

^ Why can t the Council see him tomorrow?’ 

Just as you like, sir, of course But he strikes me as 

rabvft^ lt ° Ut ^ ie ordmar y* I’d say, a distinctly useful 


lYYlfY Wo “ ,ldwo ‘% considering ‘Well, all right 

'Axtbfr ™ g ’ - h ? Ugh Where 15 he now?’ 
the two 1. Slr . ^ am pi°n meant the crossing-point c 

amo^ t, e fcYv?' WaS ab ° Ut ** ^ awa ’ 
WoLdwon iLlT my f atrol are with «“» ’ 

e his way back to the Crixa. Ohervi. 
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being on duty with his Mark, remained where he was 
Campion accompanied the General 

At tins hour the Crixa was all green shade, with red 
gleams of sun that wml ed through the moving leaves The 
damp grass along the edges of the paths was dotted with 
spikes of mauve bugle, and the samcles and yellow arch¬ 
angels flowered thickly Under an elder bush, on the far 
side of the track, two Owslafa, or Council police, were 
waiting, and with them was the stranger 

Woundwort saw at once what Campion had meant The 
stranger was a big rabbit, heavy but alert, with a rugged, 
seasoned appearance and the look of a fighter He had a 
curious, thick growth of fur - a kind of top-knot - on the 
crown of his head He stared at Woundwort with a detached, 
appraising air which the General had not encountered for 
a very long time 

‘Who are you?’ said Woundwort 

‘ My name is Thlayli,’ replied the stranger 

‘Thlayli, sir ,’ prompted Campion The stranger said 
notlung 

‘The patrol brought you in, I’m told What were you 
doing?’ 

‘I’ve come to join Efrafa ’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I’m surprised you ask It’s your warren, isn’t it? Is there 
anything odd about someone wanting to join?’ 

Woundwort was nonplussed He was no fool and it was, 
he could not help feeling, extremely odd that any nght- 
minded rabbit should choose to walk into Efrafa of his 
own accord But he could hardly say so 

‘What can you do?’ 

‘I can run and fight and spoil a story telling it I’ve been 
an officer in an Owsla ’ 

‘Fight, can you? Could you fight him ? ’ said Woundwort, 
looking at Campion 

* Certamly, if you wish ’ The stranger reared up and 
aimed a heavy cuff at Campion, who leapt back just m 
time 
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Don t be a fool/ said Woundwort. ‘Sit down. Where 
were you in an Owsla?’ 

Far off The warren was destroyed by men, but I escaped, 
ve been wandering some time It won’t surprise you that 
leard of Efrafa I’ve come a long way to join it. I thought 
you might have some use for me. 9 
‘Are you alone?’ 

‘I am now ’ 

Woundwort considered again It was likely enough that 
us rabbit had been an officer in an Owsla. Any Owsla 
wou want him If he was speaking the truth, he had had 
wits enough to escape the destruction of his warren and 
survive a long journey through open country. It must have 
een a very long journey, for there was no warren within 
the normal range of the Efrafan patrols 

r ^ ie sai< ^ at hmgth, «j dare say we might be able 
to hnd some use for you, as you put it. Campion here will 
oo a ter you tonight and tomorrow morning you’ll come 

C C ^ ounci ^ Meanwhile, don’t start lighting, do you 
see? Wc can give you plenty to do wtthout that.’ 

Very well 5 

The following morning, after the Council had discussed 
ie predicament of the warren due to the recent losses, 
enera oundwort proposed that for a start, they might 
1 . an tr J the bl § newcomer as an officer m the Near 
11 Under the instructl on of Captain Chervil The 

bleerlmo- ^ ^ eed B y m-Fnth Thlayli, still 

had r ° m / e Mark gash mflicted m lus left haunch, 
nad taken up lus duties. 
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This world, where much is to be done, and little known 

Dr Johnson 


‘ - And then before the Mark silflay,’ said Chervil,‘ I always 
have a look at the weather The previous Mark send a 
runner, of course, to say when they’re going down, and he 
reports on the weather, but I always go and have a look for 
myself as well In moonlight we put the sentries fairly close 
m and keep on the move ourselves to make sure no one goes 
too far But m rain or darkness we send the Mark up in 
small groups, one after the other, and each group has a 
sentry in charge In absolutely desperate weather we ask the 
General’s permission to postpone the silflay ’ 

‘But do they often try to run away?’ asked Bigwig 
During the afternoon he had been up and down the runs 
and crowded burrows with Chervil and Avens, the other 
Mark ofEcer, and had thought to himself that never m his 
life had he seen such a cheerless, dispirited lot of rabbits 
‘They don’t strike me as a very difficult bunch ’ 

‘Most of them are no trouble, it’s true,’ said Avens, ‘but 
you never know when trouble’s coming For instance, you’d 
have said there wasn’t a more docile lot in Efrafa than the 
Right Flank And then one day they get four hlessil wished 
on them by the Council and the next evemng Bugloss isn’t 
very quick in the uptake for some reason, and suddenly 
these hlessil play a trick on him and bunk And that’s the 
end of him - to say nothing of poor old Charlock killed on 
the iron road When something like that happens, it hap¬ 
pens like lightning and it isn’t always planned sometimes 
it’s more like a frenzy A rabbit tears away on impulse and 
if \ ou don’t knock him over quick, the next tiling you know 
three more will be off after him The onl\ safe way is to 
watch all the time when they’re above ground and do your 
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own relaxing when you can. After all, that’s what we’re 
here for - that and the patrols.’ 

‘Now, about burying hraka,’ said Chervil, ‘you can’t be 
too strict. If the General finds any hraka in the fields he’ll 
stuff your tail down your throat. They always try to dodge 
burying, though. They want to be natural, the anti-social 
little beasts. They just don’t realize that everyone’s good 
depends on everyone’s cooperation. What I do is to set 
three or four of them to dig a new trough in the ditch every 
day, as a punishment. You can nearly always find someone 
to punish if you try hard enough. Today’s squad fills up 
yesterday s trough and digs another. There are special runs 
leading into the bottom of the ditch and the Mark have got 
to use those and no others when they go out to pass hraka. 

We keep a hraka-sentry in the ditch to make sure they come 
back ’ 


cW ^° U c ^ ec ^ t ^ iem i n after silflay?’ asked Bigwig. 
Well, we know them all by sight,’ replied Chervil, ‘and 
we watch them go down. There are only two entrance holes 
or the Mark and one of us sits at each hole Every rabbit 
knows which hole he has to use and I should certainly miss 
a ^ ° I * dne who didn’t go down. The sentries come in last 
? a ~ on ty cad them in when I’m quite sure that all the 
ar aie down And once they’re down, of course, they 
can very well get out, with a sentry at each hole. Digging I 
snouid hear. You’re not allowed to dig in Efrafa without 
permission from the Council. The only really dangerous 

wT e u 7 V w th f e ’ S an alarm ~ sa Y> a man or a fox. Then 
a °u ° r tbe nearest hole, of course. So far, it doesn’t 
nth? have occurred to anyone that he could bolt the 
a 5?»k av ? fimte a long start before he was missed. 
safcmiard 7 bbn WlU bolt towards e hl, and that’s the real 


towS t d B!gWig ’ ‘“f ng 

Vc- v j ' Lret msh seemed to be even more hope- 

as I can Wh & ^ x f )Cc ^ cd £ IT get the hang of it all as soon 

^ rV vc chance ° f a P^d?’ 

neral will take you on patrol himself to 
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begin with,’ said Avens ‘He did me You may not be so 
keen when you’ve had a day or two with him - you’ll be 
worn out Still, I must admit, Thlayk, you’re a fine size, and 
if you’ve been living rough for some time you’ll probably 
manage it all right ’ 

At this moment a rabbit with a white scar across his 
throat came down the run 

‘The Neck Mark’s just going down, Captain Chervil, sir,’ 
he said ‘ It’s a beautiful evening I should make the most of 
it ’ 

‘I was wondering when you were going to show up,’ 
replied Chervil ‘Tell Captain Sainfoin I’m bringing my 
Mark up at once ’ 

Turning to one of his own sentries who was close by, 
Chervil told him to go round the burrows and send everyone 
up for silflay 

' ‘Now,’ he said, ‘Avens, you go to the further hole as 
usual, and Thlayli canjom me on the nearer one We’ll send 
four sentries out to the line to start with, and when the Mark 
have all gone out, we’ll add four more and keep two in 
reserve I’ll see you in the usual place, by the big flint m the 
bank ’ 

Bigwig followed Chervil along the run, down which came 
the scents of warm grass, clover and hop trefoil He had 
found most of the runs closer and stuffier than he was used 
to, no doubt because there were so few holes mto the open 
air The prospect of an evening silflay, even m Efrafa, was 
pleasant He thought of the beech leaves rustling above the 
far-off Honeycomb, and sighed ‘ I wonder how old Holly’s 
getting on,’ he thought, ‘and whether I’ll ever sec him 
again or Hazel either, for the matter of that Well, I’ll give 
these blighters something to think about before I’ve finished 
I do feel lonely, though How hard it is to carry a secret by 
yourself 1 ’ 

They reached the mouth of the hole and Chervil went 
outside to look round When he returned he took up station 
at the top of die run As Bigwig found a place alongside, he 
noUccd for the first time, m die opposite wall of die run, a 
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kind of recess like an open cave. In this, three rabbits were 
squatting. Those on either side had the tough, stolid look of 
members of the Owslafa. But it was at the one in the middle 
that he stared This rabbit had very dark fur — almost black. 
But this was not the most remarkable thing about him. He 
was dreadfully mutilated. His ears were nothing but shape¬ 
less shreds, ragged at the edges, seamed with ill-knit scars 
and beaded here and there with lumps of proud, bare flesh. 
One eyelid was misshapen and closed askew. Despite the 
cool, exciting air of the July evening, he seemed apathetic 
and torpid. He kept his gaze fixed on the ground and 
blinked continually. After a time, he loweied his head and 
rubbed his nose on his fore-paws in a listless manner Then 
he scratched his neck and settled down m his former, 
drooping position 


Bigwig, his warm, impulsive nature stirred by curiosity 
and pity, went across the run. 

‘Who are you?’ he asked 

My name is Blackavar, sir,’ replied the rabbit. He did 
not look up and spoke without expression, as though he had 
answered this question many times before. 

Are you going to silflay ? 5 said Bigwig No doubt, he 
t ought, tliis was some hero of the warren, wounded m a 
great fight and now infirm, whose past services merited an 
onourable escort when he went out. 

| No, sir,’ answered the rabbit. 

^Why ever not? said Bigwig ‘It’s a lovely evening 5 
L don t silflay at this time, sir.’ 

direct 1611 arC ^ OU kere ? ’ asked Bigwig, with his usual 


v that has the evening silflay, sir,’ began the 

H b J. ' T . he Mark that has - they come - I -’ He hesitated 
and fell silent 

One of the Owslafa spoke ‘Get on with it,’ he said. 

low 1 dr^i? re f ° r ^ Mark to see me >’ said the rabbit in his 
Dunished as -r V ? 1CC Gr ^ Mark should see how I have been 

warren The J^ crve .f or m Y treachery in trying to leave the 
barren The Council were merciful - the Council were 
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merciful - the Council - I can’t remember it, sir, I really 
can’t,’ he burst out, turning to the sentry who had spoken 
‘I can’t seem to remember anything ’ 

The sentry said nothing Bigwig, after staring in shocked 
silence for a few moments, rejoined Chervil 

‘He’s-supposed to tell everybody who asks,’ said Chervil, 
‘but he’s getting sort of stupid after half a month of it He 
tried to run away Campion caught him and brought him 
back and the Council ripped up his ears and said he had to 
be shown at every morning and evening silflay, as an 
example to the others But if you ask me, he won’t last much 
longer He’ll meet a blacker rabbit than himself one of these 
nights ’ 

Bigwig shuddered, partly at Chervil’s tone of callous 
indifference and partly at his own memories The Mark 
were filing up now and he watched as they went past, each 
darkening the entrance for a moment before hopping out 
under the hawthorn It was clear that Chevril prided him¬ 
self on knowing his rabbits by name He spoke to most of 
them and was at pains to show that he had some knowledge 
of their personal lives It seemed to Bigwig that the answers 
he got were not particularly warm or friendly, but he did 
not know whether to put that down to dislike of Chervil 
or merely to the lack of spirit that seemed to be common to 
the rank-and-file m Efrafa He was closely on the watch - as 
Blackberry had advised him to be - for any signs of dis¬ 
affection or rebellion, but he could see little grounds for 
hope m the expressionless faces that went by At the end 
came a little group of three or four does, talking among 
themselves 

‘Well, are you getting on all right with your new friends, 
Nclthiltasaid Chervil to the first, as she passed him 
The doc, a pretty, long-nosed rabbit not more than three 
months old, stopped and looked at him 

‘You’ll get on yourself one day, Captain, I dare say,’ she 
replied ‘Like Captain Mallow - he got on, you know. Why 
don’t you send some does on Wide PatroP’ 

She paused for Chervil to reply, but he made no ansi.cr 
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f“ d l ld r°i t J Speak t0 tlle docs who followed Ncllhilta out 
mto the field. 

l ld she mean h y lhat? ’ asked Bigwig. 
h'TV, been troubIc > y°u know, 5 said Chervil. ‘A 
G ° T-u eS /i n tbe ^ ear Pore started a row at a Council 
r j f g ‘ 6 ^ enera ^ sa * d they must be broken up and we 
T , 5 COUple sent to us. I 5 ve been keeping an eye on them. 

no t f ouble themselves but Nelthilta’s taken up 
fnl • ’c seems to bave made her cheeky and resent- 

•. c1 ° rt ol tbin S you saw just now. I don’t really mind that 

LeV™ 7 1 the ° wsla ’ s on to P* If the young does 

shrmM and Pohte I should be much more worried: I 

Thlavli W ~pa ,? wbat they were up to. All the same, 
those ^ i iC ^,° U to do w h a t you can to get to know 
j me j par 1CU ar does > and bring them a bit more into 

abom g mating^ BlgWlg * ‘ By the wa ^ wha t are the rules 

one^anv rl * ^ eB ’ h'you want a doe you have 

nothing- 7 d Mark ’ tha t is. We’re not officers for 

bucks can " iL does are under orders and none of the 
and we shall t! y< m ^ bat J u st leaves you and me and Avens; 
all > ar y quarrel. There are plenty of does, after 

s 

got an^ot^HdeaT^T’ll o^ ed, r?f B u dday now UnIess youVe 
then go rounrl +h 3 °° and ta k to some of the Mark and 

abouf Blackatar ?’ 8611 ^ 168 &nd gGt the be ofthe land What 

Owslafa mlTkeep hm^ 5 n ° ne ° f ° ur business - The 
after that they’ll take teaway ’^ COme ^ and 

glances of thef rabbit J h^ 0 the ld ’ consciou s of the wary 
apprehensive How was He felt P er P lexed and 

Begin he must, in one wav t0 b ? §in hlS dan g erou s task? 

it clear that he was not a anot h er > for Kehaar had made 
it but to take a chance anri V° Wait Tbere wa s nothing for 
warren hke this must be f„n I l Ust . sornebod y- But whom ? A 

6 lull of spies Probably only General 
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Woundwort knew who the spies were Was there a spy 
watching him now ? 

‘I shall just have to trust my feelings , 5 he thought ‘I’ll go 
round the place a bit and see if I can make any friends But I 
know one thing - if I do succeed m getting any does out of 
here, I’ll take that poor wretched Blackavar with me as well 
Frith on a bridge 1 It makes me angry just to think of him 
being forced to sit there hke that General Woundwort 
indeed' A gun’s too good for him ’ 

Nibbling and pondering, he moved slowly over the open 
meadow in the evening sun After a while he found that he 
was approaching a small hollow, much like the one on 
Watership Down where he and Silver had found Kehaar 
In this hollow there were four does, with their backs to him 
He recognized them as the little gioup who had gone out 
last They had evidently finished the hungry, intent stage 
of feeding and were browsing and talking at leisure, and he 
could see that one of them had the attention of the other 
three Even more than most rabbits, Bigwig loved a story 
and now he felt attracted by the prospect of hearing 
something new m this strange warren He moved quietly 
up to the edge of the hollow just as the doe began to 
speak 

At once he realized that tins was no story Yet he had 
heard the hke before, somewhere The rapt air, the rhyth¬ 
mic utterance, the intent listeners - what was it they 
recalled ? Then he remembered the smell of carrots, and 
Silvcrweed dominating the crowd in the great burrow 
But these verses went to Ins heart as Silvcrwccd’s had 
not 


Long ago 

The yellow-hammer sang, high on the thorn 
He sang near a litter that the doc brought out to plat, 
He sang m the wand and the kittens play cd belo\ 
Their time slipped by all under the elder bloom 
Cut the bird flew away and now my heart is dark 
And time will never play m the fields again 
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Long ago 

The orange beetles clung to the ryc-giass stems 
Ihe wmdy grass was waving. A buck and doc 

Ran through the meadow. They scratched a hole in the 
bank, 

They did what they pleased all under the hazel leaves 
ut the beetles died in the frost and my heart is dark; 

And i shall never choose a mate again. 

The frost is falling, the frost falls into mv body. 

My nostrils, my cars arc torpid under the host, 
he swift will come m the spring, crying ‘News' News' 
uoes dig new holes and flow with milk foi your litters ’ 

I shall not hear. The embryos return 
Into my dulled body Across my sleep 
here runs a wire fence to imprison the wind, 
l shall never feel the wind blowing again. 

nnfhhS W T aS . sdent and her three companions said 
had cn^i- t e ,\ r stl ^ ness showed plainly enough that she 
head "h ^ °> r a * 0 ^ dlem * A flock of starlings passed over- 
mto th^ attGnng and whlsthn & a nd a liquid dropping fell 
“artlerf ft amon g the Httle group, but none moved or 
thoup-bte T. see “ ed t ‘ a ^ en U P with the same melancholy 
from Efrafa ° U ^ * S which, however sad, were at least far 

sentmtentahty" 1 * but 381115 b ° dy and ^ uke without 

exneripnr’^d u* j ^ most creatures who have 

respect suffering when ht saw®"’ H reco f ize , and 

foTtSuck h ra ri b5tS T d decid “g 6w hi S they U wem good 

of the lr S “ A wild IT T re n °‘ &r ** end 
any reason tn r d ani mal that feels that it no longer has 

remaiSnJ in the a Pomt when its 
it was this state S dlrected towards dying, 

attributed to Fiver m the** ^ Bigwig had mistakenly 
Misjudgement had matured1?°? Snares SmCC then 

hom these does; and from a des P air was not far 
both from Holly and from Ij hat .J le _ Iiad heard of Efrafa, 
why. He knew that the h& C °? Id understand 

ts of overcrowding and tension 
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in a warren show themselves first in the does They become 
infertile and aggressive But if aggression cannot mend their 
troubles, then often they begin to drift towards the only 
other way out He wondered what point of this dismal path 
these particular does had reached 

He hopped down into the hollow The does, disturbed 
from their thoughts, looked at him resentfully and drew 
back 

‘ I know you’re Nelthilla,’ said Bigwig to the pretty voung 
doe who had retorted to Chervil m the run ‘But what’s 
your name' 5 ’ he went on, turning to the doe beside her 

After a pause, she answered reluctantly, ‘Thethuthin- 
nang, sir ’* 

‘And yoursi 5 ’ said Bigwig, to the doe who had spoken the 
verses 

She turned to him a look of such wi etchedness, so full of 
accusation and suffering, that it was all he could do not to 
beg her then and there to believe that he was her secret 
friend and that he hated Efrafa and the authority which he 
represented Nelthilta’s rejoinder to Chervil in the run had 
been full of hatred, but this doe’s gaze spoke of wrongs 
beyond her power to expiess As Bigwig stared back at her, 
he suddenly recalled Holly’s description of the great yellow 
hrududu that had torn open the earth above the destroyed 
warren ‘That might have met a look like this,’ he thought 
Then the doe answered, ‘ My name is Hyzenthlay, sir ’ 

‘Hyzenthlay ? ’ said Bigwig, startled out of his self- 
possession ‘Then it was you who -’ He stopped It might 
be dangerous to ask whether she remembered speaking to 
Holly But whether she did or not, here, evidently, was the 
rabbit who had told Holly and his companions about the 
troubles of Efrafa and the discontent of the does If he 
remembered Holly’s story rightly, she had already made 
some sort of attempt to leave the warren ‘But,’ he thought, 
as he met once more her desolate eyes, ‘what is she good for 
now ? ’ 

‘Thethuthmnang Movement-of-Ieaves The first and last syllables 
are stressed, as m the phrase ‘Once in a way’ 
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‘May we have permission to go, sir?’ asked Nelthilta. 
The company of officers absolutely overpowers us, you 
see we find a little of it goes an awfully long way. 5 

Oh - yes - certainly - by all means,’ replied Bigwig in 
confusion. He remained where he was as the does hopped 
away, Helthilta raising her voice to remark, 4 What a great 

oaf 1 and half looking round in the evident hope that he 
would take her up. 

Oh well, there's one of them with some spirit left, 
anyway, he thought, as he made his way out to the sentries 
He spent some time talking to the sentries and learning 
ow they were organized. It was a depressmgly efficient 
system Each sentry could reach his neighbour in a matter 
o moments; and the appropriate stamping signal - for they 
a more than one - would bring out the officers and the 
reservIf necessary, the Owslafa could be alerted m 

a 7 ° St n ° 111110 at an d so could Captain Campion, or 
v a tever officer might be patrolling the outskirts of the 
warren Since only one Mark fed at a time, there could 
f r Y e an y c °nfusion about where to go if an alarm were 
given ne of the sentries, Marjoram, told him about the 
a tempted escape by Blackavar. 

He pretended lo feed his way out as far as he could,’ said 
1 arjoram, and then he made a dash. He actually managed 
A u ? Wn lrvvo sen tries who tried to stop him; and I 

“ -r^ et 0r " an y°ne on his own has ever done as much as 
< y ra t n ^5 mad, but Campion had got the alarm, you 
,1 C S ? impIy rQove d round and intercepted him 
f° Wn fields ‘ ° f course ; if he hadn’t smashed up 
lightly 1 ’ nes t e Council might have let him off more 

‘Do you like the warren life?’ asked Bigwig 

MariorarrT c l°°ri n ° W ^ 5m ln tpe Owsla , 5 answered 
still I’ve donetu f Ct t0 an °® cer it’ll be better 

gcmng youredT ' ~ thing hr 

our orncers are a strong bunch, don’t you?’ 
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‘Yes, I do,’ said Bigwig with feeling It struck him that 
Marjoram evidently did not know that he himself was a 
newcomer to Efrafa At any rate, he showed neither jealousy 
nor resentment Bigwig was beginning to realize that m this 
place, nobody was told more than was good for lum, or got 
to know much, except what was before his nose Marjoram 
probably supposed that he, Bigwig, had been promoted out 
of another Mark 

As darkness fell, just before the end of the silflay, Captain 
Campion came up the field with a patrol of three and 
Chervil ran out to meet him on the sentry-lme Bigwig 
joined them and listened to the talk He gathered that 
Campion had been out as far as the iron road but had 
found nothing unusual 

‘Don’t you ever go beyond the iron road ?5 he asked 

‘ Not very often,’ answered Campion ‘ It’s wet, you know 
- bad rabbit country I have been there, but on these 
ordinary circuit patrols I’m really looking nearer home 
My job is partly to notice anything new that the Council 
ought to know about, and partly to make sure we pick up 
anyone who bolts Like that miserable Blackavar - and he 
gave me a bite I shan’t forget, before I got him down On 
a fine evemng like this, I generally go down as far as the 
bank of the iron road and then work along this side of it 
Or sometimes I go out m the other direction, as far as the 
barn It all depends what’s wanted By the way, I saw the 
General earlier this evening and I rather think he means to 
take you on patrol m two or three days’ time, as soon as 
you’ve settled down and your Mark have come off the 
dawn and evening silflay ’ 

‘Why wait for that-” said Bigwig with all the enthusiasm 
he could assume ‘Why not sooner ? ’ 

‘Well, a Mark generally keeps a full Owsla when it’s on 
dawn and evening silflay The rabbits are more lively at 
those times, you see, and need more supervision But a 
Mark that’s on m-Fnth and fu-InI6 silflay can generally 
spare Ow sla for a Wide Patrol Now, I’ll leave you here I’ve 
got to take my lot to the Gnxa and report to the General ’ 
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As soon as the Mark had gone underground and Black- 
avar had been taken away by his escort, Bigwig excuse^ 
himself to Chervil and Avens and went to his own burrow. 
Although the rank-and-file were cramped underground, 
the sentries had two laige, roomy bunows to themselves, 
while each officer had a private burrow. By himsell at as, 
Bigwig settled down to think over his pioblcm. 

The difficulties were bewildering. He was fairly certai 
that with Kehaar’s help he himself could escape from E r f 
whenever he wished. But how m the world was he to 3rin 
a bunch of does out - supposing that any were ready to ry 
it? If he took it upon himself to call the sentries in during 
silflay, Chervil would see what he had done in a matter o 
moments The only possibility, then, was to make the rea 
out during the day: to wait until Chervil was asleep an 
then order a sentry to leave his post at the mouth of one 0 
the holes Bigwig considered He could see no flaw m t i 
idea Then the thought came to him, ‘And what about 
Blackavar 9 5 Blackavar presumably spent the day un er 
guard m some special burrow Probably hardly anyone 
knew where — no one knew anything m Efrafa - an 
certainly no one would tell So he would have to leave 
Blackavar. no realistic plan could include him 

‘I’ll be jiggered if I leave him,’ muttered Bigwig t° 
himself ‘I know Blackberry would say I was a fool. Sti , 
he’s not here and I’m doing this myself. But suppose 
wreck the whole thing because of Blackavar? Oh, Frith m a 


barn 1 What a business 1 ’ 

He thought until he realized that he was thinking i*j 
circles After a time, he fell asleep. When he woke, he cou 
tell that it was moonlight outside, fine and still It occurre 
to him that perhaps he might start his venture from the 
other end - by persuadmg some of the does to join him ana 
working out a plan afterwards, perhaps with their help 
He went down the run until he came upon a young rabbit 
sleeping as best he could outside an over-crowded burrow. 
He woke him 


‘Do you know Hyzenthlay?’ he asked. 
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‘Oh yes, sir,’ replied the rabbit, with a rather pathetic 
attempt to sound brisk and ready 

‘ Go and find her and tell her to come to my burrow,’ said 
Bigwig ‘No one else is to come with her Do you under¬ 
stand ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir ’ 

When the youngster had scurried off, Bigwig returned to 
his burrow, wondering whether there would be any 
suspicion It seemed unlikely From what Chervil had said, 
it was common enough for Efiafan officers to send for does 
If he were questioned he had only to play up He lay down 
and waited 

In the dark, a rabbit came slowly up the run and stopped 
at the entrance to the burrow There was a pause 
‘Hyzenthlay ?’ said Bigwig 
‘ I am Hyzenthlay ’ 

‘ I want to talk to you,’ said Bigwig 
‘ I am m the Mark, sir, and under your orders But you 
have made a mistake ’ 

‘No, I haven’t,’ replied Bigwig ‘You needn’t be afraid 
Come m here, close beside me ’ 

Hyzenthlay obeyed He could feel her fast pulse Her 
body was tense her eyes were closed and her claws dug 
into the floor 

‘Hyzenthlay,’ whispered Bigwig m her car, ‘listen care¬ 
fully You remember that many days ago now, four rabbits 
came to Efrafa m the evening One had very pale grey fur 
and one had a healed rat-bite in his foreleg You talked with 
their leader - his name was Holly I know what he told you ’ 
She turned her head in fear ‘ How do you know ? ’ 
‘Never mind Only listen to me ’ 

Then Bigwig spoke of Hazel and Fiver, of the destruction 
of the Sandleford warren and the journey to Watcrship 
Down Hyzenthlay neither moved nor interrupted 

‘ The rabbits who talked to you that evening,’ said Bigwig, 
who told you about the W'arrcn that was destroyed and of 
how they had come to ask for does from Efrafa - do you 
know what became of them 7 ’ 
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. ?f end)Ja y s 1 C P^ was no mor e than the faintest murmur 
in his ear. 

CantlTr^/ ^ ea ^ d ' They escaped the next evening 
P A C , Oarlock was killed pursuing them.’ 

Thf* L I 7 ? an 7 °^ ier P alro ^ sent after them, Hyzenthlay? 

liie next day, I mean? 5 

that theie was no officer to spare, with Bugloss 

under arrest and Charlock dead.’ b 

far !?v n abbit$ rc u tu ^ ed to us safely. One of them is not 
They are WIt ^ aze * anc ^ Fiver and several more. 

to bring doe^ou^of ^ ourccfuI * The y ar e waiting for me 
come I ohoii i, t ,1 Efrafa " as many as I can get to 
morning 5 C a ^ C l ° send dlcm a message tomorrow 

* How ? ’ 

Keha;i, a wi? S oe5 wel1 -’ Bigwig told her about 

and he could lot tell wheth^’ f yZenlUa y made no Te P Iy 
he had wiri u vv ^ e ther she was considering all that 

-* ”'>■ •- 

f ~° y° u beheve me? 5 
Yes, I believe you. 5 

‘Vo " - Sol. i e cSr * *' Council?’ 

Ffow? 5 

warren was a °bJdn~ ^ ° ne wIl ° ' knew tIiat tliat 
Sometimes I can telfth & “ not dle on ty suc h rabbit, 

my heart is in the frost ^ thmgS to °* hut not °f ten now > f° r 

well? We need you^Ef^f “ and P ersua de your friends as 
Again she was silent d ° eSn * need Y 0 ^’ 
the earth nearby and f^ W j gC j ldd ^ iearawor m moving in 
sound of some small cre^ ^ down the tunnel came the 
outside He waited quipf-Pr 7 6 Pattering through the grass 
he should not upset her 0win £ that it was vital that 
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At last she spoke again, so low m his ear that the words 
seemed barely more than broken cadences of breath- 
mg 

‘ We can escape from Efrafa The danger is very great, but 
m that we can succeed It is beyond that I cannot see 
Confusion and fear at nightfall - and then men, men, it is 
all things of men* A dog - a rope that snaps like a dry 
branch A rabbit - no, it is not possible 1 - a rabbit that rides 
in a hrududu 1 Oh, I have become foolish - tales for kittens 
on a summer evening No, I cannot see as I did once it is 
like the shapes of trees beyond a field of rain ’ 

‘Well, you’d better come and meet this friend of mine,’ 
said Bigwig ‘He talks just like that, and I’ve come to trust 
him, so I trust you too If you feel we’re going to succeed, 
that’s fine But what I’m asking is whether you’ll bring your 
friends to join us ’ 

After another silence, Hyzenthlay said, 

‘ My courage - my spirit it’s so much less than it was I’m 
afraid to let you rely on me ’ 

‘ I can tell that What is it that’s worn you down? Weren’t 
you the leader of the does who went to the Council ? ’ 
‘There was myself and Thethuthinnang I don’t know 
what’s happened to the other does who were with us We 
were all m the Right Fore Mark then, you know I’ve still 
got the Right Fore mark, but I’ve been marked again since 
Blackavar - vou saw lum 7 ’ 

‘Yes, of course ’ 

‘He was m that Mark He was our friend and encouraged 
us Only a night or two after the does went up to speak to 
the Council, he tried to run away, but he was caught 
You’ve seen what they did to him That was the same even¬ 
ing that your friends came and the next night they escaped 
After that, the Council sent for us does once more The 
General said that no one else would have the chance to run 
away We were to be split up among the Marks, no more 
than two to each Maik I don’t know why they left The¬ 
thuthinnang and me together Perhaps thev didn’t stop to 
think Efrafa’s like that, -jou know The order was “Two 
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to each Mark , so as long as the order was carried out it 
clidn t parucuiarly matter which two. Now I’m Tightened 
and I fed the Council aie always watching.’ 

Yes, but Pm here now,’ said Bigwig. 
t Bhe Council are very cunning.’ 

They 11 need to be. We’ve got some rabbits who are far 
more cunning, believe me El-ahrairah’s Ousla, no less 

Council ?’ 6 ~ ^ 7ebblba Wlt ^ y°u when you went to the 

° h no \ she was born here, in the Near Hind. She’s got 

i£ 5 yOU knOW ’ but she ’ s young and silly. It excites her to 

thm < i!h+^ 0 f le SC 7 ° tbat S ^ e ’ s a friend of rabbits who are 

wh °p aS rebe * s ^he doesn’t realize what she’s doing or 

W ^ ?°T C ? are really like * Tt ’ s a11 a kind of game to 

far anr? Cleec t lfc officers and so on One day she’ll go too 

with n ^ US lnt ° trouk ^ e a gam. She couldn’t be trusted 
with a secret, on any account ’ 

escape^’ man ^ d ° GS m tblS ^ ar k would be ready to join an 

Thlavh* r fi?^ iere S a ,^ reat dca ^ discontent, you know But 

we run - nnt m ! J TvrVi be to ^ untj l a very short time before 
a secret m a ^ US e t hiha, but all of them No one can keep 
I must rrialf arrea and there are spies everywhere You and 
thuthmnanp 6P ^a ° urs<dves an d tell no one but The- 

us when thf time Hornes ^ ^ en ° Ugh d ° eS t0 C ° me With 

tedl^ufo^whaf u tliat J lad stum bled, quite unexpec- 

friend, who would^hmk^n ° f aU a Str ° ng ’ senslble 
bear his burden. her ° Wn account and hel P t0 

the chan^to^rf.JoJlfh ^ I? 65 ’’ ^ Said ** Can make 
* When * 5 7 11 have them read y to take it ’ 

‘ Sunset will be be^- ~ j , 

the others will mcet us anrf t h f sooner the better Hazel and 
the main thine is tW an y patrol that follows But 

Woundwort won’t Kpp 6 blrd hght for us. Even 

Hyzcnthlay wa S sdem PeCtlnS that ' . 

again and Bigwig realized with 
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admiration that she was going over what he had said and 
searching for flaws 

‘But how many can the bird fightshe said at last ‘Can 
he drive them all away ? This is going to be a big break-out 
and make no mistake, Thlayh, the General himself will be 
after us with the best rabbits lie has We can’t go on running 
away for ever They won’t lose track of us and sooner or 
later they’ll overtake us ’ 

‘I told you our rabbits were more cunning than the 
Council I don’t think you’d really understand this part, 
however carefully I explained Have you ever seen a river ? ’ 

‘What is a river ? ’ 

‘Well, there you are I can’t explain But I promise you 
we shan’t have to run far We shall actually disappear 
before the Owsla’s eyes - if they’re there to see I must say 
I’m looking forward to that ’ 

She said nothing and he added, ‘You must trust me, 
Hyzenthlay Upon my life, we’re going to vanish I’m not 
deceiving you ’ 

* If you were wrong, those who died quickly would be the 
lucky ones ’ 

‘ No one’s going to die My friends have prepared a trick 
that Ei-ahrairah lumself would be proud of ’ 

‘If it is to be at sunset,’ she said, ‘it must be tomorrow or 
the next night In two days the Mark loses the evening 
silfiay You know that ? ’ 

‘Yes, I’d heard Tomorrow then Why wait longer ? But 
there is one other thing We’re going to take Blackavar ’ 

‘ Blackavar ? How ? He is guarded by Council police ’ 

‘ I know It adds very much to the risk, but I’ve decided 
that I can’t leave him behind What I mean to do is this 
Tomorrow evening, when the Mark silflay, you and The- 
thuthinnang must keep the does near you - as many as 
you’ve got together - ready to run I shall meet the bird a 
little way out in the meadow and tell him to attack the 
sentries as soon as he sees me go back into the hole Then I 
shall come back and deal with Blackavar’s guards myself 
They won’t be expecting anything of the sort I’ll have 
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Mm out in a moment and join you. There’ll be complete 
confusion and in that confusion we’ll run. The bird will 
attack anyone who tries to follow us. Remember, we go 
straight down to the great arch on the iron road. My 

friends will be waiting there. You’ve only to follow me - I’ll 
lead the way.’ 

‘Captain Campion may be on patrol.’ 

^Oh, I do hope he is,’ said Bigwig. ‘I really do.’ 

Blackavar may not run at once. He will be as startled as 
the guards * 

- * I s it possible to warn Mm ? ’ 

No. His guards never leave him and they take him out 
to silflay alone.’ 

‘For how long will he have to live like that?’ 

When he has been to every Mark in turn, the Council 
will kill Mm. We all feel sure of that.’ 

that settles it. I won’t go without Mm.’ 
lhlayh, you are very brave. Are you cunning too? All 
Wl11 de P end on Y ou tomorrow.’ 

‘ at e \ can y° u see anything wrong with the plan ? ’ 
r ° 5 knt I am only a doe who has never been out of 
1 a a. Suppose something unexpected happens?’ 

is c is risk. Don’t you want to get out and come and 
« on Me high downs with us? Think of it!’ 

, hlayli! Shall we mate with whom we choose and 
chg our own burrows and bear our litters alive?’ 

n 0l l shaI1; and tel l stones in the Honeycomb and sil- 
hay whenever you feel like it. It’s a fine life, I promise 


‘w! ComeI 1,11 run a ny risk.’ 

said Slr °^ C r 0fluc ! c that y° u should be in this Mark, 

mv wnS cnrl r C 7 e dds ta ih W i t h you tonight, I was ai 
‘I’ll vo 7 77® w hatever I was going to do.’ 

the other rabbitlVreUTnl I™*™? ^ ™ ayli S ° me ° j 
It’s not mating time WOnder wh y y° u sent for me ' 

say you mack n * *7 me> you see * IPI S° now, we can 
fox get to say that > nustakc and were disappointed. Don’t 
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‘I won’t Yes, go now, and have them ready at silflay 
tomorrow evening I shan’t fail you ’ 

When she had gone, Bigwig felt desperately tired and 
lonely He tried to hold m his mind that his friends were not 
far off and that he would see them again m less than a day 
But he knew that all Efrafa lay between himself and Hazel 
His thoughts broke up into the dismal fancies of anxiety 
He fell into a half-dream, in which Captain 'Campion 
turned into a seagull and flew screaming over the river, 
until he woke in panic and dozed again, to see Captain 
Chervil driving Blackavar before him towards a shining 
wire m the grass And over all, as big as a horse m a field, 
aware of all that passed from one end of the world to the 
other, brooded the gigantic figure of General Woundwort 
At last, worn out with his apprehensions, he passed into a 
deep sleep where even his fear could not follow, and lay 
without sound or movement m the solitary burrow 


36 Approaching Thunder 

We was just gom’ ter scarper 
When along comes Bill 'Arper, 

So we never done nullin’ at all 

Music Hall Song 


Bigwig wavered gradually up from sleep, like a bubble of 
marsh gas from the bed of a still stream There was another 
rabbit beside him in the burrow - a buck He started up at 
once and said, ‘Who is it 

‘Avens,’ replied the other ‘Time for silflay, Thlayh 
Larks have gone up You’re a sound sleeper ’ 

‘ I dare say,’ said Bigwig ‘Well, I’m ready ’ He was about 
to lead the way down the run, but Avens’ next words 
brought him to a halt 
‘Who’s Fiver'” said Avens 
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Bigwig grew tense. ‘What did you say? 

‘I said, Who’s Fiver?’ 

4 How should I know ? ’ . 

6 Well, you were talking in your sleep. You kept say g> 
“Ask Fiver, ask Fiver.” I wondered who he was. 

‘Oh, I see. A rabbit I knew once. He used to foretel 

weather and so on.’ ,, ,^ e 

‘Well, he could do it now, then. Can you smell 

thunder?’ , att i e 

Bigwig sniffed Mixed with the scents of grass and cati 

came the warm, thick smell of a heavy cloud-mass, s 1 
off He perceived it uneasily. Almost all animals ar ^, 
turbed by the approach of thunder, which oppresses 
with its mounting tension and breaks the natural rhyt m 
which they live. Bigwig’s inclination was to go bac °. 
burrow, but he had little doubt that no mere trine 
thundery morning would be allowed to interfere wit 
time-table of an Efrafan Mark. 

He was right. Chervil was already at the entran ^ 
squatting opposite Blackavar and his escort He 00 

round as his officers came up the run. , 

‘Come on, Thlayh,’ he said. ‘Sentries are out aliea y- 

Does the thunder worry you ? ’ 

* It does rather,’ replied Bigwig rp 

‘It won’t break today,’ said Chervil. ‘It’s a long way o 
yet. I’d give it until tomorrow evening. Anyway, don t 
the Mark see it affects you Nothing’s to be altered u es 
the General says so.’ . r 

‘’Couldn’t wake him up,’ said Avens, with a touc ° 
malice ‘There was a doe m your burrow last night, Thlay h 
wasn’t there?’ 

‘Oh, was there?’ said Chervil. ‘Which one 7 ” 

‘Hyzenthlay,’ replied Bigwig. . , 

‘Oh, the mark thorn?*' said Chervil ‘Funny, I didn t 
think she was ready ’ 

* She wasn’t,’ said Bigwig. ‘ I made a mistake But if y oU 

® larIt — a doe Tham - stupefied, distraught. In this particular 
conic, t. the nearest translation might be ‘the maiden all forlorn*. 
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remember, you asked me to do what I could to get to know 
the awkward squad and bring them a bit more under 
control, so I kept her talking for a time, just the same ’ 
‘Get anywhere-” 

‘Hard to say, really,’ said Bigwig, ‘but I’ll keep at 
it ’ 

He spent the time while the Mark went out m decidmg 
upon the best and quickest way to enter the hole and attack 
Blackavar’s escort He would have to put one of them out ol 
action m no time at all and then go straight for the other, 
who would be that much less unprepared If he had to 
fight him, it would be better to avoid doing it between 
Blackavar and the mouth of the hole, for Blackavar would 
be as bewildered as the rest and might bolt back down the 
run If he was going to bolt anywhere he must bolt out¬ 
wards Of course, with any luck, the second guard might 
make off underground without fighting at all, but one 
could not count on that Efrafan Owslafa were not given to 
runmng away 

As he went out into the field, he wondered whether he 
would be spotted by ICehaar The arrangement had been 
that Kehaar would find him whenever he might come above 
ground on the second day 

He need not have worried Kehaar had been over Efrafa 
since before dawn As soon as he saw the Mark come up, he 
ahghted a little way out in the field, half-way between the 
undergrowth and the sentry-line, and began pecking about 
m the grass Bigwig nibbled his way slowly towards him and 
then settled down to feed without a glance in his direction 
After a while, he sensed that Kehaar was behind him, a 
little to one side 

‘ Meester Pigvig, I t’mk ees not goot ve talk much Meestcr 
’Azel, ’e say vat you do p Vat you vant ? ’ 

‘I want two things, Kehaar - both at sunset tonight 
First, our rabbits must be down by the big arch I shall 
come through that arch with the does If we’re pursued, 
you and Hazel and the rest must be ready to fight. The boat- 
thing, is it sull there-” 
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sayj 3 ’ ^ “ en n ° take heem - 1 tell Meester ’Azel vat you 

>t’s ternbhamportenVvn 1331 ’ ^‘ S iS the s . econd th »ng; and 
in the field? Thev’re ti SGe th ° Se rabbits out beyond us, 
here. Then I shall if s ^ ntnes ‘ sunset, you meet me 

bole As soon ^ baCk t0 those *ees go down a 
terrify them drive SCe me atta °b the sentries - 

They must be driven^^y won,t run, hurt them, 

abnost at once and then 11 SeG me come out a & ain 

running with me anrl >if d ° eS ~. t le mothers ~ will start 
but we may verv well h & 1 stra %ht down to the arch. 
Pens, can ° n ** way If that hap- 

‘Splendid TwTdT * l "° St °P ’ 

all right ? 5 i en Hazel and the others — are they 

Pluebell, 5 e savtn"!?^ Say you ^ am5 good fella. Meester 
two for 5 im 5 P 17111 ? °ne mudder for everyone else and 

bigwig was trying- to thint- r 
this when he saw Chervil rl °- f SOme appropriate reply to 
bun At once with mu nnnmg across the grass towards 

Pew hops in Chervil’s jP ea k? n £ a £ am to Kehaar, he took a 
a patch of clover As ^ and began biting busily at 
above their heads n-nA a ervd cam e up, Kehaar flew low 
„ Chervil looked a ft er S P ^ red the *"« 

bigwig flying gull and then turned to 

‘Not n p t arpcuiSj d . f those bir ds?’ he asked 
. ‘ T hey someth aTackT ^ 

kittens too, 5 said Chervil «v lce ’ P ou know, and rabbit 

^ «° carets" 6 " ^ 2 ^ feed “ S 

hard enough to r^him over™* Chervd a P Ia yflil cuff, 

1 hat s why, 5 he ™;a At * 

. n &ht, so you’re 'l^^ 1 ? 0t Up with a sulky air. 

:° l ! vc g°t to learn, Thlavl^if t b an P am, 5 he said ‘But 
to bung an Ef ra f an offi y * 5 ^at there’s more than weight 

olhcer. And it doesn’t alter the fact 
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that those birds can be dangerous Anyway, it’s not the 
season for them and that’s odd for a start It’ll have to be 
reported ’ 

‘Whatever for’’ 

‘Because it’s unusual Everything unusual has to be 
reported If we don’t report it and someone else does, nice 
fools we shall look when we have to say we saw it We 
couldn’t say we didn’t - several of the Mark have seen it 
In fact, I shall go and report it now Silfiay’s nearly over, 
so if I’m not back m time, you and Avens had better see 
the Mark underground yourselves ’ 

As soon as Chervil had left him, Bigwig went to look for 
Hyzenthlay He found her m the hollow with Thethuthm- 
nang Most of die Mark did not appear to be unduly 
affected by the thunder, which was still distant, as Chervil 
had said The two does, however, were subdued and ner¬ 
vous Bigwig told diem what he had arranged with Kehaar 
‘But will this bird really attack the sentries 7 ’ asked 
Thethuthinnang ‘ I’ve never heard of anything like that ’ 

‘ It will, I promise you Get the does together as soon as 
silflay begins this evening When I come out with Blackavar, 
the sentries will be running for cover ’ 

‘And which way do we run 7 ’ asked Thethuthinnang 
Bigwig took them well out into the field, so that they 
could see the distant arch in the embankment about four 
hundred yards away 

‘We’re bound to meet Campion,’ said Thethuthinnang 
‘You know that 7 ’ 

‘I believe he had some trouble stopping Blackavar,’ 
replied Bigwig, ‘so I’m sure he won’t be good enough for 
me and the bird Look, there’s Avens bringing m the 
sentries - we’ll have to go Now, don’t worry Chew your 
pellets and get some sleep If you can’t sleep, sharpen up 
your claws you may need them ’ 

The Mark went underground and Blackavar was taken 
away by the escort Bigwig returned to his burrow and tried 
to put the coming evening out of his mmd After some time 
he gave up the idea of spending the day alone He made a 
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round of the lower burrows, joined a game of bob-stone?, 
heard two stories and told one himself, passed hraka in the 
ditch and then, on an impulse, went to Chervil and obtained 
his consent to visit another Mark He wandered across the 
^nxa found himself in the middle of the ni-Fnth silflay 
Z Flank Mark and went underground with 

em eir officers shared a single large burrow and here 
he met some experienced veterans and listened with 
in crest to their stones of Wide Patrols and other exploits. 

, the , mid -afternoon he came back to the Near Hind 
relaxed and confident, and slept until one of the sentries 
woke him for silflay 

He went up the run Blackavar was already slumped in 

■JV/T a , cove " fluatting beside Chervil, Bigwig watched the 

with ^ ° Ut T H F zenthla y and Thethuthmnang passed him 

foil ° U a &^ nce They looked tense but steady. Chervil 
followed the last rabbit 

J&T 8 waited until he was sure that Chervil had had 

omrlc g r . WeUfr ° m the hole ‘ Then, With a last > 
himsr>lf°'rh u w . ere blackavar was sitting, he went out 
hind W m U sunset dazzled him and he sat up on his 
his farf* S> l n and com bmg the fur along one side of 
moment,? Z if 765 g0t accus f oin ed to the light. A few 
‘Tins C ^ ebaar come flying across the field. 

Z tL 5 Cnj he Said t0 himself - ‘Here we go/ 

‘Th a?i i m T° ment a r r abblt SP ° ke fr ° m behind him ' 
under the bushetlill you?^ ^ Y ° U JUSt COme **** 

fc&tt paws and Iooked round 



37 The Thunder Builds Up 

Youk’n hide de ficr, but w’at you gwine do wid dc smoke ' 1 

Joel Chandler Harris Proverbs of Uncle Remus 


Bigwig’s first impulse was to fight Woundwort on the spot 
He realized immediately that tins would be futile and would 
only bring the whole place round his ears There was 
nothing to do but obey He followed Woundwort through 
the undergrowth and into the shade of the bridle-path 
Despite the sunset, the evening seemed heavy with cloud 
and among the trees it was sultry and grey The thunder 
was building up He looked at Woundwort and waited 

‘You were out of the Near Hind burrows this afternoon? ’ 
began Woundwort 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied Bigwig He still disliked addressing 
Woundwort as ‘sir’, but since he was supposed to be an 
Efrafan officer, he could not very well do otherwise How¬ 
ever, he did not add that Chervil had given him permission 
He had not been accused of anything as yet 

Where did you go?’ 

Bigwig swallowed his annoyance No doubt Woundwort 
knew perfectly well where he had been 

‘I went to the Left Flank Mark, sir I was m their 
burrows ’ 

‘Why did you go?’ «. 

To pass the time and learn something from listening to 
tlie officers ’ 

‘ Did you go anywhere else ? ’ 

‘ No, sir ’ 

‘You met one of the Left Flank Owsla - a rabbit named 
Groundsel ’ 

‘Very likely, I didn’t learn all their names ’ 

‘Have you ever seen that rabbit before?’ 

‘No, sir How could I?’ 
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There was a pause. 

‘May I ask what this is all about, sir?’ said Bigwig. 

* Til ask the questions/ said Woundwort ‘ Groundsel has 
seen you before. He knew you by the fur on your head. Where 
do you think he saw you ? ’ 

‘I’ve no idea. 5 

‘Have you ever run from a fox? 5 

‘Yes, sir, a few days ago, while I was coming here 5 

‘You led it on to some other rabbits and it killed one of 
them. Is that correct? 5 

‘ I didn’t intend to lead it on to them. I didn’t know they 
were there 5 

‘You didn’t tell us anything about this?’ 

‘It never occurred to me. There’s nothing wrong i* 1 
running from a fox. 5 

‘You’ve caused the death of an Efrafan officer 5 
Quite by accident And the fox might have got hid 
anyway, even if I’d not been there 5 

It wouldn’t, 5 said Woundwort. ‘Mallow wasn’t the 
rabbit to run on to a fox. Foxes aren’t dangerous, to rabbits 
who know their business. 5 

I m sorry the fox got him, sir. It was a stroke of very bad 
luck 5 


Woundwort stared at him out of his great, pale eyes. 
Then one more question, Thlayli That patrol was o 
the track of a band of rabbits — strangers. What do you knot 
about them ? 5 

‘I saw their tracks too, about that time. I can’t tell yo 
any more than that. 5 

‘You weren’t with them? 5 

‘ ^J 30011 w *th them, sir, would I have come to Efrafa ? 

to you I d ask the questions. You can’t tell d 
where they might have gone ?5 

l I’m afraid I can’t, sir.’ 

r> ^ st -°ppcd staring and sat silent for some time 

v/ C u 11 ? General was waiting for him to ask : 

to'rcmain\.km himsST ^ n ° W S °' He detera “ n& 
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‘Now there's another thing,’ said Woundwort at last 
‘About this wlnte bird m the field this morning You’re not 
afraid of these birds ? ’ 

‘No, sir I’ve never heard of one hurting a rabbit ’ 

‘But they have been known to, for all your wide experi¬ 
ence, Thlayli Anyway, why did you go near it ? ’ 

Bigwig thought quickly ‘To tell you the truth, sir, I 
think I may have been trying to make an impression on 
Captain Chervil ’ 

Well, you could have a worse reason But if you’re going 
to impress anyone, you’d better start with me The day after 
tomorrow, I’m taking out a Wide Patrol myself It will cross 
the iron road and try to pick up traces of those rabbits — the 
rabbits Mallow would have found if you hadn’t gone and 
blundered into lnm So you’d better come along and 
show us how good you are then ’ 

‘Very well, sir, I shall be glad to ’ 

There was another silence This time Bigwig decided to 
make as if to go He did so, and immediately a fresh question 
stopped him short 

When you were with Hyzenthlay, did she tell you why 
she was put into the Near Hind Mark ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir ’ 

I’m not at all sure the trouble’s over there, Thlayli 
Keep an eye on it If she’ll talk to you, so much the better 
Perhaps those does are settling down and perhaps they 
aren’t I want to know ’ 

‘Very well, sir,’ said Bigwig 

‘That’s all,’ said Woundwort ‘You’d better get back to 
your Mark now ’ 

Bigwig made his way into the field The silflay was almost 
over, the sun had set and it was growing dark Heavy 
clouds dimmed the after-hght Kehaar was nowhere to be 
seen The sentries came m and the Mark began to go 
underground Sitting alone m the grass, he waited until the 
last rabbit had disappeared There was stall no sign of 
Kehaar He hopped slowly to the hole Entering, he knocked 
into one of the police escort, who was blocking the mouth to 
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make sure that Blackavar did not try to bolt as he was taken 
down. 

Get out of my way, you dirty little tale-bearing 
bloodsucker, 5 said Bigwig. ‘Now go and report that, 5 

he added over his shoulder, as he went down to his 
burrow. 


As the light faded from the thick sky, Hazel slipped once 
more across the hard, bare earth under the railway arch, 
came out on the north side and sat up to listen. A few 
moments later Fiver joined him and they crept a little way 
into the field, towards Efrafa. The air was close and warm 
and smelt of rain andjipening barley. There was no sound 
close by, but behind and below them, from the water- 
meadow on the nearer bank of the Test, came faintly 
t e s mill, incessant fussing of a pair of sandpipers. Kehaar 
flew down from the top of the embankment. 

1 on re sure he said tonight? 5 asked Hazel for the third 


r Said Kehaar - ‘Maybe dey catch ’im. Ees 

finish Meester Pigvig. You t’ink? 5 

Hazel made no reply. 

ljrv 1 j Cl V , Said Flver C Glouds and thunder That place 

p e e — it s like the bottom of a river. Anything could 
bc^happemng m there 5 

‘Bigvag’s there Suppose he 5 s dead? Suppose they’re 
trying to make him tell them - 5 

Said ? iV6r * ' Hazel “ r ah, you won’t help him by 
noth ini , erC m ? a . rb and worr )dng Quite hkely there’s 
Anwav % h° n ^ S ^ Ust ^ ad to ^ tight for some reason 
and our ’rabbi t ? OU ] e ton ight - that’s certain now - 

monow at dav.n ZndbriZ^ hetC ' Kehaar can &° U P t0 ' 
‘I dare sav , bring us another message ’ 

Just suppose hi wlre^o 1 ^ 5 SaidHazeI > ‘ but 1 hate to S° 
and Til stay here s come. Let Silver take them back 

‘'Vou couldn't rin 1 * 

y good by yourself. Hazel, even if 
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your leg was all right You’re trying to eat grass that 
isn’t there Why don’t you give it a chance to grow ? ’ 

They returned under the arch and as Silver came out of 
the bushes to meet them, they could hear the other rabbits 
stirring uneasily among the nettles 
‘We’ll have to give it up for tonight, Silver,’ said Hazel 
We must get them bach over the river now, before it’s 
completely dark ’' 

‘Hazel-rah,’ said Pipkin, as he slipped by, ‘it - it is going 
to be all right, isn’t it ? Bigwig will come tomorrow, won’t 
he ? ’ 

Of course he will,’ said Hazel, * and we’ll all be here to 
help lnm And I’ll tell you something else, Hlao-roo If he 
doesn’t come tomorrow, I’m going into Efrafa myself’ 

I’ll come with you, Hazel-rah,’ said Pipkin 

* 

Bigwig crouched in his burrow, pressed against Hyzenth- 
f-y wa s trembling, but not with cold the stuffy runs of 
the Mark were dense with thunder the air felt like a deep 
unit ofleaves Bigwig was close to utter nervous exhaustion 
oince leaving General Woundwort, he had become more 
and more deeply entangled in all the age-old terrors of the 
conspirator How much had Woundwort discovered ? 
Clearly, there was no information that failed to reach him 
He knew that Hazel and the rest had come from the north 
and crossed the iron road He knew about the fox He knew 
that a gull, which should have been far away at this time of 
year, was hanging round Efrafa and that he, Bigwig, had , 
deliberately been near it He knew that Bigwig had made a 
friend of Hyzenthlay How long could it be before he took 
the final step of fitting all these things together 7 Perhaps he 
had already done so and was merely waiting to arrest them 
m his own time 7 

Woundwort had every advantage He sat secure at the 
junction of all paths, seeing clearly down each, while he, 
Bigwig, ludicrous m his efforts to measure up to him as an ' 
enemy, clambered clumsily and ignorantly through the 
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ditf Wt ^’ k etra y* n g himself with every movement. He 
if he ™ ™ ow , how t0 S et in touch with Kehaar again. Even 
rahhi? §ed d ° S0 ’ would HazeI be able to bring the 
spotted h S n ■ time? Perha P s Aey bad already been 
wou d d hp Cam P ,oa on Patrol? To speak to Blackavar 
Throuvti sus P e ct. To go near Kehaar would be suspect. 

was leaHng-po^f!^ C0UW P ° SSlble St ° P > ^ 
71 '^ was w °rse to come. , 
and TWt,’ winspered Hyzenthlay ‘ do you think you and I 
fte sln^l t ^f nang COUld S et awa 7 tonight ? If we fought 
clear beW “T* ° fthe run we “4* be able to get , 
■ Whv " 1 Pf™ 1 c ? uld star t after us ’ 

‘I’m frip4up C ,i 1 '^itat makes you ask that?’ 

before the^dflav Th^ t0ld ** S ther does ’ you See ’ JUS f 
attacked the . 7 - 1Cy were ready to run when the bird 

know about the plS - Nehh 1 ? n0th ? g ha PP ened - The y aU 
be Ions- before X r- ^elthilta and the rest - and it can t 

them that their f OJ i ncd dnd out ' Of course we’ve told 

youWomftn L 5 . dep ™ d “> ^eping quiet and that 

now: she says s ^ Ii a |“ I J’ Tbethuthi n na ng’s watching them 

can be kept m Ffr*f t*> ^ best n °! to slee P- But no secret 
is a spy althnno-K p a ‘ u * s even possible that one of the does 
we could We m ”11 ^ nows we chose them as carefully as 
mg’ C may aU be arres tcd before tomorrow morn- 

in gwin^^uf whh 111 ^ de f rIy * He couId certainly succeed 
thesent 4 !unfc C ° UpI ? ° f ^olute, sensible does But 

at once and he could k lm ~ would raise the aIarm 

fiver i n the dark. Eve^if h S ^°f &ndm S the way to the 
pursuit miffht foil™*, w be dld5 lt: was P ossl ble that the 

middle of h!s unt^ lm t° V f r ** pIank brid g e a ” d the 

he \ ,r ould have come out ^ at the beSt 

couple of docs became Efrafa w ^h no more than a 
others would not know bad ** aded ‘ Silver and the 

-uM know o n ^ *z:i? d h ^; d to cndure They 

N °‘ give up yet.’ he slid. 


as gently as he 
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could ‘ It’s the thunder and the waiting that make you feel 
so much upset Listen, I promise you that by this time 
tomorrow you’ll be out of Efrafa for ever and the others 
with you Now go to sleep here for a little while and then 
go back and help Thethuthinnang Keep thinking of those 
high downs and all that I told you We’ll get there - our 
troubles won’t last much longer ’ 

As she fell asleep beside him, Bigwig wondered how on 
earth he was going to fulfil this promise and whether they 
would be woken by the Council pohce ‘If we are,’ he 
thought, * I’ll fight until they tear me to bits They’ll make 
no Blackavar out of me ’ 


When he woke, he found that he was alone m the burrow 
For a moment he wondered whether Hyzenthlay had been 
arrested Then he felt sure that the Owslafa could not have 
removed her while he slept She must have woken and 
slipped back to Thethuthinnang without disturbing luhi 
It was a little before dawn, but the oppression m the air 
bad not lessened He slipped up the run to the entrance 
Moneywort, the sentry on duty, was peering uneasily out 
of the mouth of the hole, but turned as he approached 
I wish it would ram, sir,’ he said ‘The thunder’s enough 
to turn the grass sour, but not much hope of it breaking 
before the evening, I’d say ’ 

‘It’s bad luck for the Mark’s last day on dawn and 
evening,’ replied Bigwig ‘Go and wake Captain Chervil 
I’ll take your place here until the Mark come up ’ 

When Moneywort had gone, Bigwig sat m the mouth of 
the hole and sniffed the heavy’ air The sky seemed as close 
as the tops of the trees, cov cred \\ ith still cloud and flushed 
on the morning side with a lurid, foxy glow Not a lark uas 
up, not a thrush singing The field before him was empty 
and motionless The longing to run came over him In less 
than no time he could be down to the arch It was a safe 
bet that Campion and Ins patrol would not be out in 
weather like this Every living creature up and down the 
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i)n<w anC ^ C0 P ses must muted, pressed down as though 
dav ,, * great> soft P aw - Nothing would be moving, for the 
be tr 1 ^ n P ro P 1 ^ ous and instincts were blurred and not to 
a,™* ^ ™ as a time ^ crouch and be silent. But a 

belter chlnce. G ^ Indeedj hc couId not ho P e for a 

Bigwig" 0 ^ s£ar Bght ears, send me a sign!’ said 

0 ^ d n ^ ovement * n tBe run behind him. It was the 
Black* va U P tlie pnsoner. In the thundery twilight, 

nose wa 4 °° ^ m °re sick and dejected than ever. His 

out intothf^fi 3 ]!? lhc :' v ] mes of lus eyes showed. Bigwig went 
b ac ], e ’ P uec ^ a mouthful of clover and brought it 

‘That”. « P ’* k|? said t0 Blackavar, ‘Have some clover.’ 

‘Oh let lii'm\° We ^ > T. r> * said one °f the escort, 
one to see iy?!? 8 "? Ba f tsia ’’ said the other. ‘There’s no 

let alone the prisoner" 03811 ^ eVer 5 ' one on a da f hke tluS ’ 

phcctTZ-Zl ^ C !? TCr and ^g took up his usual 
The rabhh"! ""T to watch ‘he Mark go out 
seemed unahl WGre . s ow an< ^ hesitant and Chervil himself 
httl” to ™ , ? rae t0 Ws usual brisk manner. He had 

nant and Hvl^T paSSed h ‘ m He Iet both Thethuthm- 
stopped of her r. ™ silence. Nelthilta, however, 

‘Under ae iZrn aC T d and Stared impudently at him. 
You mav )Sve a ' er ’- Captain: ” she said ‘Brace up, now. 

‘ ma? 1 SUrpnse soon > wh ° knows ? ’ 

‘Does mivht U pr leananswered Chervil sharply, 
before very mu c fr n ™ n f and %>’ «id Nelthilta, ‘and 
underground.’ ^ er ’ to ° Secrets go faster than moles 

Chervil looked as'though he 63 1IU ° **“ &CM ' F ° r a moment 

‘I wonder >2*™ h 'T cre gom g to caI! her back 
foot > • said Bigmg.^1 a i°° k at my off hind 

‘ Come on, Then ’ L dn VC | S °, t a thorn in 
be able to sec much better them) ° UtSWe: n0t * hat we>li 
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But whether because he was still thinking about what 
Nelthilta had said, or for some other reason, he did not 
make a particularly thorough search for the thorn which 
was perhaps as well, for there was no thorn theie 
‘Oh, confound it 1 ’ he said, looking up, ‘There’s that 
dratted white bird again What’s it keep coming here for'” 
‘Why does it worry you ? 5 asked Bigwig ‘It’s not doing 
any harm - only looking for snails ’ 

‘Anything out of the ordinary is a possible source of 
danger,’ replied Chervil, quoting Woundwort ‘And you 
keep away from it today, Thlayli, d’you see? That’s an 
order ’ 

‘ Oh, very well,’ said Bigwig ‘ But surely you know how to 
get rid of them? I thought all rabbits knew that ’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous You’re not suggesting attacking a 
bird that size, with a beak as thick as my front paw ? ’ 

‘No, no - it’s a sort of charm-thing that my mother 
taught me You know, like “Ladybird, ladybird, fly away 
home ” That works and so does this or it always used to 
with my mother ’ 

The ladybird thing only works because all ladybirds 
crawl to the top of the stem and then fly ’ 

Well, all right,’ said Bigwig, ‘have it your own way But 
you don’t like the bird and I’ve offered to get rid of it for 
you We had a lot of these charms and sayings in my old 
warren I only wish we’d had one to get rid of men ’ 

‘Well, what is the charm?’ said Chervil 
‘You say, 

O fly away, great bird so white. 

And don’t come bach until tonight 

Of course, you have to use hedgerow talk No use expecting 
them to understand Lapine Let’s have a go, anyway If it 
doesn’t work, we’re none the worse and if it does, die Mark 
will think it was you who drove the bird away Where’s it 
got to? I can hardly see anything in this light Oh, there it 
is, look, behind those dustles Well, you run like this Now 
you have to hop to this side, then to the other side, scratch 
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with your legs - that’s right, splendid - cock your ears and 
then go straight on until - ah! Here we are; now then: 

O fly away, great bird so white, 

And don’t come back until tonight. 

‘There you are, you see. It did work I think there’s more 
than we know to some of these old rhymes and spells. C 
course, it might have been just going to fly away anyway 
But you must admit it’s gone.’ , 

* Probably all that prancing about as we came up to it, 
said Chervil sourly c We must have looked completely mad. 
What on earth will the Mark think ? Anyway, now we’re out 
here, we may as well go round the sentries ’ 

c I’ll stop and feed, if you don’t mind,’ said Bigwig I 
didn’t get much last night, you know.’ 

* 

Bigwig’s luck was not altogether out Later that morning, 
quite unexpectedly, he came upon a chance to talk to 
Blackavar alone He had been through the sweltering 
burrows, finding everywhere quick breathing and feverish 
pulses and he was just wondering whether he could not 
plausibly go and press Chervil to ask the Council’s permis¬ 
sion for the Mark to spend part of the day m the bushes 
above giound - for that might very well bring some sort of 
opportunity with it - when he began to feel the need to pass 
hraka No rabbit passes hraka underground* and like 
schoolchildren, who know that they cannot very well be 
refused a request to go to the lavatory - as long as it is not 
too soon after the last time — the Efrafan rabbits used to slip 
into the ditch for a breath of air and a change of scene 
Although they were not supposed to be allowed to go more 
often than was necessary, some of the Owsla were easier 
than others. As Bigwig approached the hole that led into 
the ditch, he found two or three young bucks loitering in the 
run and as usual, set himself to act Ins part as convincingly 
as he could 

‘Why are you hanging about he* ~ e asked. 
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‘The prisoner’s escort are up at the hole and they turned 
us back sir,’ answered one ‘They’re not letting anyone out 
for the moment ’ 

‘Not to pass hraka ? ’ said Bigwig 

‘No, sir ’ 

Indignant, Bigwig made his way to the mouth of the hole 
Here he found Blackavar’s escort talking to the sentry on 
duty 

‘I’m afraid you can’t go out for the moment, sir,’ said 
Bartsia ‘The prisoner’s in the ditch, but he won’t be long ’ 
Neither shall I,’ said Bigwig ‘Just get out of the way, 
will you ? ’ He pushed Bartsia to one side and hopped into 
the ditch 


The day had become even more lowering and overcast 
Blackavar was squatting a little way off, under an over¬ 
hanging plume of cow-parsley The flies were walking on 
his shreds of ears, but he seemed not to notice them 
Bigwig went along the ditch and squatted beside him 
Blackavar, listen,’ he said quickly ‘This is the truth, by 
Bnth and the Black Rabbit I am a secret enemy of Efrafa 
No one knows this but you and a few of the Mark does I’m 
going to escape with them tonight and I’m going to take 
you as well Don’t do anything yet When the time comes 
111 be there to tell you Just brace up and get yourself 
ready ’ 


Without waiting for an answer, he moved away as though 
to find a better spot Even so, he was back at the hole before 
Blackavar, who evidently meant to stay outside for as long 
as the escort - clearly m no hurry themselves - would allow 
‘Sir,’ said Bartsia, as Bigwig came m, ‘that’s the third 
time, sir, that you’ve disregarded my authority Council 
Police can’t be treated m this way I’m afraid I shall have 
to report it, sir ’ 


Bigwig made no reply and returned up the run 
‘Wait a bit longer if you can,’ he said as he passed the 
bucks 1 1 don’t suppose that poor fellow will get out again 
today ’ 


He wondered whether to go and look for Hyzenthlay, but 
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decided that it would be prudent to keep away from her. 

ohe knew what to do, and the lass they were seen together 

the better. His head ached in the heat and he wanted only 

to be alone and quiet. He went back to in's burrow and 
slept. 


38. The Thunder Breaks 

Why> now, blow wind, swell billow and swim bark' 

The storm is up and all is on the hazard ’ 

Shakespeaie Jaltus Caesar 


Late in the afternoon it came on dark and very close It was 
p am t lat there would be no true sunset. On the green path 
y ie river bank, Hazel sat fidgeting as he tried to imagine 

what might be gomg on m Efrafa. 

, *° ld y° u he wanted you to attack the sentries while 
{ eedmg ’ dldnJt he, 5 he said to Kehaar, ‘and 
c V e die m °thers out in the confusion •* 5 

aganf’ton^hf’’ ^ n0t ’ appen ' Den ’ e sa V S° awa y> come 

‘„ S l t J la P S r bl [ what he means t° do- The question is, when 
do you ® ’ S ge ” ing dark aIrea dy* Stiver, what 

th f“’ they won’t alter anythmg they usually 

in time t, VCr ut tf you re worried in case we’re not there 

m time, why not go now?’ 

tl‘fe CC Z C J he r re , alwa r P atr °ffiog. The longer we wait up 

comes « g on" T, the ” Sk If 3 Patrol finds “ before Bigwig 

SSv’il relw be , Just u a matter of getting ourselves away. 

alarm u '? ere for some P^P™? and give the 

alarm and that 1] be the end of any'-chance he’s got.’ 

Listen, Hazel-rah,’ said Blackberry. ‘We ought to reach 

the iron road at the same time as B.^g and not a momern 
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before Why don’t you take them all over the river now and 
wait m the undergrowth, near the boat? Once Kehaar’s 
attacked the sentries, he can fly back and tell us ’ 

Yes, that’s it,’ answered Hazel ‘But once he’s told us 
we must get up there in no time at all Bigwig’s going to 

« Well,.you won’t be able to dash up to the arch,’ said Fiver 
wit your leg The best tlung you can do is to get on the 
boat and have the rope gnawed half through by the time 

we come back Silver can look after the fighting, if there’s 
going to be any ’ 6 s ’ ere s 

Hazel hesitated * But some of us are probably going to get 
hurt I can’t stay behind ’ S get 

Said Blackb <=rry ‘You will have to wait on 

i tv 0 !, ??'r We r’r k your bcm e “ *° •* r“kS 

L , | Bcald “. vc, 7 important that the 

ilb T° uld he half-gnawed - that’s a job for someone sen- 
Tt m Y stn 1 break too soon or we’re all finished ’ 
n took them some time to persuade Hazel When at last 
^agreed, he was still reluctant 

find If j? lgWlg u° CSn,t C ° me toni S ht >’ he said > ‘I shall go and 

teats™ he - F - th ^ -r W 

As they set off up the left bank, the wind began to blow ,n 

scdi -n m W WUh a multlfoIia tc rustling througli the 
g They had just reached the plank bridge when there 
C mc a rumble of thunder In the intense, strfngelmhtih 
P ants and leaves seemed magnified and the fidds beyond 
the river very near There was an oppress,ve stillness 
ou know, Ilazcl-rah,’ said Bluebell, ‘this really is tl 
funniest evening I’ve ever gone looking for a doe ’ * * the 

be Iml S , g0mS t0 / Ct 3 IOt burner soon,’ said Silver ‘There’ll 

r i5S15 e ,’3f. b -^' 1,c odd “ 1 £*•» “ 
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Bigwig woke to hear his name repeated urgently. 

‘Thlaylx! Thlayli! Wake up! Thlayh /’ 

It was Hyzenthlay. 

‘What is it?’ he said. ‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘Nelthilta’s been arrested.’ 

Bigwig leapt to his feet 

‘How long ago? How did it happen?’ 

Just now. Moneywort came down to our burrow and 
told her to come up to Captain Chervil at once. I followed 
them up the run. When she got to Chervil’s burrow, there 
were two Council police waiting just outside and one of 
them said to Chervil, “Well, as quick as you can, and don t 
be long.” And then they took her straight out They must 
have gone to the Council Oh Thlayli, what shall we do? 
She’ll tell them everything -’ 

Listen to me,’ said Bigwig c There’s not a moment to lose. 
Go and get Thethuthmnang and the others and bring them 
up to this burrow. I shan’t he here, but you must wait 
quietly until I come back It won’t be long. Quick now' 
Everything depends on it ’ 

Hyzenthlay had hardly disappeared down the run when 
Bigwig heard another rabbit approaching from the opposite 
direction 

‘Who’s there?’ he said, turning swiftly. 

/Chervil,* answered the other. ‘I’m glad you’re awake. 
Listen, Thlayli, there’s going to be a whole lot of trouble. 
Nelthilta’s been arrested by the Council I was sure she 
would be, after my report to Vervain this morning What¬ 
ever it was she was talking about, they’ll get it out of her. 

I dare say the General will be here himself as soon as he 
knows what’s what. Now look here, I’ve got to go over to 
the Council burrow at once. You and Avens are to stay here 
and get the sentries on duty immediately. There’ll be no 
silflay and no one is to go outside for any reason whatever 
All the holes arc to be double-guarded. Now, you under¬ 
stand these orders, don’t you?’ 

‘Have you told Avens?’ 

‘I haven’t time to go looking for Avens; he’s not in his 
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burrow Go and alert the sentries yourself Send someone to 
find Avens and someone else to tell Bartsia that Blackavar 


won’t be wanted this evenmg Then sit on those holes - and 
the hraka holes too - with every sentry you’ve got For all I 
know there may be some plot to make a break-out We 
arrested Nelthilta as quietly as we could, but the Mark are 
bound to realize what’s happened If necessary you’re to 
get rough, do you see ? Now I’m off ’ 

‘Right,’ said Bigwig ‘I’ll get busy at once ’ 

He followed Chervil to the top of the run The sentry at 
the hole was Marjoram As he stood clear to let Chervil pass, 
Bigwig came up behind him and looked out into the overcast 
Did Chervil tell you he said ‘ Silflay’s early tonight, on 
account of the weather The orders are that we’re to get on 
with it at once ’ 

He waited for Marjoram’s reply If Chervil had already 
told him that no one was to go out, it would be necessary to 
fight him But after a moment. Marjoram said, ‘ Have you 
heard any thunder yet ? ’ 

Get on with it at once, I said,’ answered Bigwig ‘Go 
°wn and get Blackavar and the escort up, and be quick, 
too We’ll need to get the Mark out immediately if they’re 
to feed before the storm breaks ’ 


Marjoram went and Bigwig liumed back to lus own 
burrow Hyzenthlay had lost no time Tliree or four does 
were crammed into the burrow itself and near-by, m a side 
run, Thethuthmnang was crouclung with several more 
All were silent and frightened and one or two w'erc close to 
the stupefaction of terror 

This is no time to go tharn,’ said Bigwig ‘Your lives 
depend on doing as I say Listen, now Blackavar and the 
police guards will be up directly Marjoram wall probably 
come up behind them and >ou must find some excuse to 
leep him talking Soon after, \ oil’ll hear fighUng, because 
I’m going to attack the police guards When sou hear that 
come up as fast as jou can and follow me out into the field* 
Don’t stop for an} thing ’ 

As he finished speaking, he heard the unmistakable sound 
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of Blackavar and the guards approaching, Blackavar’s 
weary, dragging gait was like that of no other rabbit. With¬ 
out waiting for the does to reply, Bigwig returned to the 

mouth of the run. The three rabbits came up in single file, 
Bartsia leading. 

I m afraid,I’ve brought you up here for nothing,’ said 
Bigwig. ‘IVe just been told that silflay’s cancelled for this 
evenmg. Have a look outside and you’ll see why.’ 

As Bartsia went to look out of the hole. Bigwig slipped 
quickly between him and Blackavar. 

Well it looks very stormy, certainly,’ said Bartsia, ‘but I 
shouldn’t have thought 

'Mw Blackavar!’ cried Bigwig, and leapt on Bartsia 
from behind 


Bartsia fell forwards out of the hole with Bigwig on top of 

turn He was not a member of the Owslafa for nothing and 

was reckoned a good fighter. As they rolled over on the 

So m h 5 r tu 7 rned kis head and sunk his teeth m Bigwig’s 

t t , . er llad Been trained to get a grip at once and to 

° ld iV* aU C ° StS More than once in the P ast this had 
served him well But m fighting a rabbit of Bigwig’s strength 

n courage it proved a mistake. His best chance would 
t a 7? 1 e en to eep clear and use his claws. He retained his 
! Ce ado £ aad bigwig, snarling, brought both his own 
hack legs forward, sank his feet in Bartsia’s side and then, 

He fHtoR f P am m his shoulder, forced himself upwards 
flesh and to ° ° SCd teetb come tearing out through his 

the mounH 16 V h S* WaS t St f ndmg above 1x1111 as he fel1 back on 
plain that Ra ie P lessl y Bigwig leapt clear. It was 

couTdnotgetup ' 1 S WaS ** but 

‘ ihltl y^ y ’’ said BlgW, S> bleeding and cursing, 

back intfTtJic^ 1 ' 1 ? 1 ^ rj Se ^ wbat Bartsia would do, he jumped 

the nin with 'Pi n ^ C ? nd taem ’ Hyzenthlay was coming up 
rl.l^VT Thethuthmnang behind her. Bigwig gave the 
guard a tremendous cuff on the side of the held, which 
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knocked him clear across the run and into the prisoner’s 
alcove He picked himself up, panting, and stared at Bigwig 
without a word 

‘Don 1 't move,’ said Bigwig ' There’ll be worse to come if 
you do Blackavar, are you all right?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Blackavar, ‘but what do we do now 9 ’ 
‘Follow me,’ said Bigwig, ‘all of you Come on*’ 

He led the way out again There was no sign of Bartsia, 
but as he looked back to make sure that the others were 
following, he caught a glimpse of the astonished face of 
Avens peering out of the other hole 
‘ Captain Chervil wants you 1 ’ he called, and dashed away 
into the field 


As he reached the clump of thistles where he had spoken 
to Kehaar that morning, a long roll of thunder sounded 
rom across the valley beyond A few great, warm drops of 
ram were falling Along the western horizon the lower 
clouds formed a single, purple mass, against which distant 
trees stood out minute and sharp The upper edges rose 
into the light, a far land of wild mountains Copper- 
coloured, weightless and motionless, they suggested a glassy 
ragihty hke that of frost Surely, when the thunder struck 
them again they would vibrate, tremble and shatter, till 
warm shards, sharp as icicles, fell flashing down from the 
rums Racing through the ochre light, Bigwig was impelled 
by a frenzy of tension and energy He did not feel the wound 
m bis shoulder The storm was his own The storm would 
defeat Efrafa 


He was well out into the great field and looking for a sight 
of the distant arch when he felt along the ground the first 
stamping thuds of the alarm He pulled up and looked about 
mm There did not seem to be any stragglers The docs - 
however many there w r erc - were well up with him, but 
scattered to cither side Rabbits m flight tend to keep aw ay 
fiom each other and the docs had opened out as they left 
the hole If there was a patrol between bun and the iron 
load they would not get past it without lms unless the*) came 
closer tog< ther He would hate to collect them, despite the 
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delay. Then another thought came to him. If they could get 
out of sight, their pursuers might be puzzled, for the rain and 
the failing light would make tracking difficult. 

The ram was falling faster now and the wind was rising. 

ver on the evening side, a hedge ran down the length of 
the field towards the iron road. He saw Blackavar near-by 
and ran across to him. 

‘ l want everyone the other side of that hedge,’ he said. 

^an you get hold of some of them and bring them that 
way?’ & 


Bigwig remembered that Blackavar knew nothing except 
.at t e Y were on the run There was no time to explain 
about Hazel and the river. 

, G° straight to that ash tree in the hedge,’ he said, ‘and 

, , Ca dlc d ° es Y ou can pick up on the way. Get through 
e ot er side and I’ll be there as soon as you are ’ 

At this moment Hyzenthlay and Thethuthinnang came 
mg towards them, followed by two or three other does. 
Ih^ were plainly confused and uncertain. 

« T I , stam P m g, Thlayli 1 ’ panted Thethuthinnang. 

Ihey’re coming!’ 

^Well, run, then, said Bigwig. s Keep near me, all of you.’ 
tllpv rZJZ 6 b f ter runners than he had dared to hope As 
it the f sh tree ’ more does fell ^ with them and 

natrnl i ° 11111 tbat the y ou §ht now to be a match for a 
t Xt 7 ere a ver r stron § one Once through the 

AdoLXlr t h 1 and> kee r? close bes!de \ Ied 

the nvprrr °? e ‘ ^ iere ’ a head of him, was the arch m 

And whfrf Wn e T f u ankment * But wouId Hazel be there? 
wtiere was Kehaar? 


¥ 

aslccd^rnnli^ 1 W f S to ha PPen after that, Nelthiltar 
thing because^ oundwort * ‘Make sure you tell us ever) 
alone Vcrvai^’T 6 J*} 0 \ v a good deal air eady. Let he 
her, you fool.’ J 1C a dCcb * cau ’t taI h if you keep cuffin; 

Hyzenthlay said - oh! oh! - she said a big bird woulc 
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attack the Owslasentries,’ gasped Neltlulta, ‘and we would 
run away in the confusion And then -’ 

She said a bird would attack the sentries? 5 interrupted 

oundwort, puzzled ‘Are you telling the truth ? What sort 
of a bird 

I don t - I don’t know,’ panted Neltlulta ‘The new 
(racer - she said he had told the bird 

What do you know about a bud-” said Woundwort, 
turning to Chervil 

I reported it, sir/ replied Chervil ‘You’ll not forget, sir, 
that I reported the bird -’ 

There was a scuffling outside the crowded Council bur- 
r °^ nd Avens came pushing his way in 

ihe new officer, sir'* he cried, ‘He’s gone' Taken a 
f ro ' v the Mark does with him Jumped on Bartsia and 
^roce his leg, sir' Blackavar’s cut and run too We never 
a a chance to stop them Goodness knows how many 
a t V -^? ined ^ um Thlayh - it’s Thayli’s doing' ’ 
thlayh?’ cried Woundwort ‘Embleer Frith, I’ll blind 
un when I catch him' Chervil, Vervain, Avens - yes and 
you two as well - come with me Which way has he gone ? ’ 
He was going downhill, sir,’ answered Avens 
■Lead the way you saw him take,’ said Woundwort 
Ef^f carne ou t from the Crixa, two or three of the 
rafan officers checked at the sight of the murky light and 
uicreasmg ram But the sight of the General was more 
a arming still Pausing only to stamp the escape alarm, they 
set out behind him towards the iron road 

Very soon they came upon traces of blood which the ram 
had not yet washed away, and these they followed towards 
the ash tree in the hedge to the west of the warren 


Bigwig came out from the farther side of the railway arch, 
sat up and looked round him There was no sign either of 
Hazel or of Kehaar Tor the first time since he had attacked 
Bartsia he began to feel uncertain and troubled Perhaps 
after all, Kehaar had not understood his cryptic message’ 
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at morning? Or had some disaster overtaken Hazel and 
e rest. If they were dead - scattered - if there was no one 
? * a meet kirn ? He and his does would wander about 
, s untd the patrols hunted them down, 
o, it shan t come to that/ said Bigwig to himself. c At 

r r 1 We can cross the river and try to hide in the 
woodland. Confound this shoulder! It’s going to be more 
ninsance than I thought. Well, I’ll try to get them down to 
e pan bridge at least. If we’re not overtaken soon, 
doubTit» ram Wl11 discoura £ e whoever’s after us; but I 


nf ti C U ^ ned h a ck to the does waiting under the arch. Most 
,1 1Cm °° ^ d bewildered. Hyzenthlay had promised that 
t0 P r °t ec ted by a great bird and that the new 
_ ** . was &oing to work a secret trick to evade the pursuit 

WhlC r h WOuld defeat even General These 
of \iLr> a n0t hap P ened They were wet through. Runnels 
side a n rl t ric kling through the arch from the uphill 
Ahead nf In bare u Carth was beginning to turn into mud. 
leading WaS nothm S to be seen but a track 

r °ug the nettles into another wide and empty 

all be°Sfe°This a way!? W1 - S ' * It,S n °* n ° W and the “ We ' U 
to be saidtmW at once. There was something 

x snmIy> as 

three nights r same P at h up which he had run 

was turning muddv & ^ be bad ^ Hazel by the boat It 
at least it led straightto ~, unpIeasant S om g f °r rabbits - but 
Kehaar to spot them f , thenver and was open enough for 

He had W k lf he Sh ° uld turn up 
took him. e £ un to run once more when a rabbit over- 

going ?^' b ^ iat are you doing here? Wliere are you 
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3 d 4 


efrafa 

Bigwig had been half-expecting Campion to appeal and 
, a ma e U P Bls mind to kill him if necessary. But now that 
e actually saw him at his side, disregarding the storm and 
e mu , self-possessed as he led his patrol, no more than 
our strong, into the thick of a pack of desperate runaways, 

C< m u 0ldy wbal a pit y ' lt was that the two of them 
snouid be enemies and how much he would have liked to 
ave taken Campion with him out of Efrafa 

j , ° awa Yj he said. ‘Don’t try to stop us, Campion? 1 
don t want to hurt you.’ 1 

H e glanced to his other side ‘Blackavar, get the does to 

them^ P * t lCre are an Y stragglers the patrol will jump on 


rnrmin u ° h e ttor to give in now, 5 said Campion, still 

where ^ CS1 6 lim C ^ sBan ’t let you out of my sight, 

heard ^ y ° U g< ?' Tiiere ’ s an escape patrol on the way - I 

chance V ^ ien they get here you won’t stand a 

chance You re bleeding badly now.’ 

too, bX^Ve done/ 15 '” 6, Stnkmg 3 ‘ ‘ Y ° U ’ 11 

me a/secLd^/’ Said Blackavar <He W ° n,t beat 

Keep/unning?^' 3 BlgWlg ’ ‘ he ’ s onl y tr y in g to dela >’ us ' 

him T -Therr ed ,7^ thutllinnan g suddenly, from behind 

^ Genera1 ' ° h > what shall we do’’ 

mto ti/brav^ heart Sight 40 Stnke 

arch ahead off,* c n ' ^ oun dwort had come through the 

by himself, snarHng w* w n B™ S .Th ^ 115 “"T* /T 

In one quick glance Behi P d 1111X1 came the patrol- 

Groundsel. With ther^f reco gmzed Chervil, Avens and 
heavy, savage-lookino- several more, including a 

Vervain, the held of Vc^ he ^ sed t0 * 

tiiat if he were tonm * ^ OUIlcl1 P°hce It crossed his mind 

probably ]et him go as and alone > they would 

easily nd of him Cert,* i u ^ and fceI g* ad to be so 
i, t { 1 mm * Certainly the alternative ^ *n 

At this moment Blackavar spoke to be Mlcd 
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nearly Sr^c off w hC Said ‘ You dld >' oul vcr y bcst and it 

: thcm bcfoTe it? ^ c VCn be aWe t0 kl11 ° ne or two ^ 
; When they’re pufStr ^ d ° CS Can fight wcH 

mutSted car^anH h ! S , n ? C qmckly a e a,nst Blackavar’s 
Game up to [him baCk 0 ” ^ haunches as Woundwort 

, atta^ckedtnl of dm r f ld Woundwort ‘I hear you’ve 

settle with you C °^ Cl1 P° hce and brokcn his k 'S We’ll 
Efrafa ’ ^ 1 £ Tilcre s no need to take you back to 

^o U se C e r y C ou b t ^ aCd slave - dnver ’’ answered Bigwig ‘I’d 

we til ? v bk ’ Sa,d Woundwort . 'that’s enough Who have 
start vettino- tu*’ ampion, put him down The rest of you, 

V°u can leave to me’’^ baCk *° ** warren The P nsoner 

a rabbit f MavF* BlffW,g ‘ You ’ re not fit to be called 

bullies 1 ’ 7 1 th blast you and y° ur f °ul Owsla full of 

the lenetlVof tR 111 f d ^f llng claw ofll ghtning streaked down 
to lean fnr^r , Sky , T le hedge and the distant trees seemed 
upon ft c^ ar l lr \ the bnlllance of the flash Immediately 
some 1 ,,, the dander, a high, tearing noise, as though 
Which rt UlW § Were being n PP e d to pieces close above, 
solution T? enCC ? and turned to enormous blows of dis- 
the erm a Cn tbe rain fel1 llke a waterfall In a few seconds 
of nd was covered with water and over it, to a height 
StunefiS r ° S< f a , haze form cd of a myriad minute splashes 
rabho d Wlt 1 tbe s h°ck, unable even to move, the sodden 
ram S Crouched mert > almost pinned to the earth by the 

A small voice spoke in Bigwig’s mind 
Your storm, Thlayh-rah Use it ’ 

^ Gaspmg, he struggled up and pushed Blackavar with his 

gom g °“ e ° n ’’ hC Said> ‘ get h ° ld of Kyzenthlay We’re 
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He shook his head, trying to blink the rain out of his eyes. 
Then it was no longer Blackavar who was crouching in front 
of him but Woundwort, drenched in mud and ram, glaring 
and scrabbling in the silt with his great claws. 

‘I’ll kill you myself, 5 said Woundwort 
His long front teeth were bared like the fangs of a rat. 
Afiaid, Bigwig watched him closely. He knew that Wound¬ 
wort, with all the advantage of weight, would jump and try 
to close with him He must try to avoid him and rely on his 
claws He shifted his ground uneasily and felt himself 
slipping in the mud Why did Woundwort not jump ? 
Then he realized that Woundwort was no longer looking 
at him, but staring over his head at something beyond, 
something that he himself could not see Suddenly, Wound¬ 
wort leapt backwards and m the same moment, through the 
all-enveloping sound of the rain, there sounded a raucous 
clamour 

‘Yark' Yark' Yark' 5 

Some big, white thing was striking at Woundwort, who 
was cowering and guarding his head as best he could. Then 
it was gone, sailing upwards and turning m the ram. 

Meester Pigvig, ees rabbits come 1 ’ 

Sights and feelings swirled through Bigwig as though in a 
ream The things that were happening no longer seemed 
connected by anything except Ins own dazed senses He 
heard Kehaar screaming as he dived again to attack 
Vervain He felt the rain pouring cold into the open gash 
m ms shoulder Through the curtain of ram he glimpsed 
V\ oundwort dodging among his officers and urging them 
back into the ditch on the edge of the field He saw Black¬ 
avar striking at Campion and Campion turning to run. 
then someone beside him was saying, ‘Hullo, Bigwig. 

igwig. Bigwig' What do you want us to do?’ It was Silver. 

Where’s Hazel?’ he said. 

ltm ^ at die boat I say, you’re wounded' What 
t hen get these does down there,’ said Bigwig. 

All was confusion In ones and twos the does, utterly 
bemused and scarcely able to move or to understand what 


was said to them, were urged into getting up .and stumbling 
their wa) down the field Other rabbits began to appear 
through the rain, Acorn, clearly /lightened, but determined 
not to run, Dandelion encouraging Pipkin, Speedwell and 
Hawkbit making towards Kchaar - the only creature visible 
above the ground-haze Bigwig and Silver brought them 
together as best they could and made them understand that 
they were to help to get the docs away 

‘Go back to Blackberry, go back to Blackberry, 5 Silver 
kept repeating ‘ I left three of our rabbits in different places 
to mark the way back, 5 he explained to Bigwig ‘Black¬ 
berry’s first, then Bluebell, then Fiver - lie’s quite near the 
nver ’ 

‘And there :s Blackberry, 5 said Bigwig 
‘You did it then, Bigwig, 5 said Blackberry, shivering 
‘Was it very bad 5 Good heavens, your shoulder - 5 

‘It’s not finished yet,’ said Bigwig ‘Has everyone passed 
you 5 ’ 

‘You’re the last, 5 said Blackberry ‘Gan we go 5 This 
storm’s terrifying me 1 ’ 

Kchaar alighted beside them 

‘Mcester Pigvig,’ lie said, ‘I fly on dose dam 5 rabbits, 
but dey no run, dey get in ditch I no catch ’em m dere Dey 
coming all along beside you 5 

‘They’ll never give up, 5 said Bigwig ‘I warn you, Silver, 
they’ll be at us before it’s done There’s thick cover m the 
water-meadow - they’ll use that Acorn, come back, keep 
away from that ditch 1 ’ 

‘Go back to Bluebell 1 Go back to Bluebell' 5 repeated 
Silver, runmng from side to side 

They found Bluebell by the hedge at the bottom of the 
field He was white-eyed and ready to bolt 

‘Silver, 5 he said, ‘I saw a bunch of rabbits - strangers, 
Efrafans, I suppose - come out of the ditch over there 
and slip across into the water-meadow They’re behind 
us now One of them was the biggest rabbit I’ve ever 
seen 5 t 

‘Then don’t stay here,’ said Silver ‘There goes Speed- 
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well. And who’s that? Acorn and two does with him. That’s 
everyone. Come on, quick as you can.’ 

It was only a short distance now to the river, but among 
the sodden patches of rushes, the bushes and sedge and deep 
puddles, they found it next to impossible to tell their direc¬ 
tion. Expecting to be attacked at any moment, they scut- 
tered and floundered through the undergrowth, finding 
here a doe and there one of their own rabbits and forcing 
them on. Without Kehaar they would certainly have lost 
all touch with each other and perhaps never reached the 
river The gull kept flying backwards and forwards along 
the direct line to the bank, only alighting now and then to 
guide Bigwig towards some straggling doe whom he had 
spotted going the wrong way 

* Kehaar, 5 said Bigwig, as they waited for Thethuthinnang 
to struggle up to them through a half-flattened clump of 
nettles, ‘will you go and see whether you can spot the 
Efrafans ? They can’t be far away. But why haven’t they 
attacked us ? We’re all so scattered that they could easily do 
us a lot of harm I wonder what they’re up to ? ’ 

Kehaar was back m a very short time. 

"Dey hiding at pndge,’ he said, ‘all under pushes I come 
down, dat peeg fella ’e make for fight me.’ 

Did he?’ said Bigwig ‘The brute’s got courage, I’ll give 
him that.’ 

Dey t’mk you got to cross river dere or else go all along 
pank Dey not know heem poat You near poat now.’ 

Fiver came running through the undergrowth. 

We’ve been able to get some of them on the boat, 
Bigwig,’ he said, ‘but most of them won’t trust me. They 
just keep asking where you are.’ 

Bigwig ran behind him and came out on the green path 
by the bank All the surface of the river was winking and 
plopping in the ram The level did not appear to have risen 
much as yet The boat was just as he remembered it - one 
end against the bank, the other a little way out in the 
stream^ On the raised part at the near end Hazel was 
crouching, his ears drooping on either side of his head and 
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his flattened fur completely black w ith ram He was holding 
the taut rope m his teeth Acorn, Ilyzenthlay and nvo more 
were crouching near him on the wood, but the rest w'crc 
huddled here and there along the bank Blackberry was 
trying unsuccessfully to persuade them to get out on the 
boat 

‘Hazel’s afraid to leave the rope,’ lie said to Bigwig 
‘Apparently he’s bitten it very tlnn already All these does 
w ill say is that you’re their officer ’ 

Bigwig turned to Thethuthmnang 
‘This is the magic trick now%’ lie said ‘Get them over 
there, where Ilyzenthlay’s sitting, do you see ? All of them 
- quickly ’ 

Before she could reply, another doe gave a squeal of fear 
A little w’ay downstream, Campion and his patrol had 
emerged from the bushes and were coming up the path 
From the opposite direction Vervain, Chervil and Ground¬ 
sel were approaching The doe turned and darted for the 
undergrowth immediately behind her Just as she reached 
it, Woundwort himself appeared in her way, reared up and 
dealt her a great, raking blow across the face The doe 
turned once more and ran blindly across the path and on to 
the boat 

Bigwig realized that since the moment when Kehaar had 
attacked him in the field, Woundwort had not only 
retained control over his officers but had actually made a 
plan and put it into effect The storm and the difficult 
going had upset the fugitives and disorganized them 
Woundwort, on the other hand, had taken his rabbits into 
the ditch and then made use of it to get them down to the 
water-meadow, unexposed to further attack from Kehaar 
Once there, he must have gone straight for the plank 
bridge - which he evidently knew about - and set an 
ambush under cover But as soon as he had grasped that for 
some reason the runaways were not making for the bridge 
after all, he had instantly sent Campion to make his way 
round through the undergrowth, regam the bank down¬ 
stream and cut them off and Campion had done this 
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without error or delay. Now Woundwort meant to fight 
them, here on the bank. He knew that Kehaar could not e 
everywhere and that the bushes and undergrowth provided 
enough cover, at a pinch, to dodge him. It was true that t e 
other side had twice his numbers, but most of them were 
afraid of him and none was a trained Efrafan officer. Now 
that he had them pinned against the river, he would split 
them up and kill as many as possible. The rest could run 

away and come to grief as they might. } 

Bigwig began to understand why Woundwort’s officers 
followed him and fought for him as they did. 

‘He’s not like a rabbit at all,’ he thought ‘Flights the 
last thing he ever thinks of If I’d known three nights ago 
what I know now, I don’t believe I’d ever have gone into 
Efrafa I suppose he hasn’t realized about the boat too ? It 
wouldn’t surprise me ’ He dashed across the grass an 
jumped on the planking beside Hazel 

The appearance of Woundwort had achieved what 
Blackberry and Fiver could not Every one of the does ran 
from the bank to the boat Blackberry and Fiver ran wit 
them. Woundwort, following them close, reached the edge 
of the bank and came face to face with Bigwig As he stoo 
his ground, Bigwig could hear Blackberry just behind him, 
speaking urgently to Hazel 

‘Dandelion’s not here,’ said Blackberry. ‘He’s the only 
one ’ 

Hazel spoke for the first time ‘We shall have to leave 
him,’ he answered. ‘It’s a shame, but these fellows will be 
at us m a moment and we can’t stop them ’ 

Bigwig spoke without taking his eyes from Woundwort. 
‘Just a few more moments, Hazel,’ he said. ‘I’ll keep them 
off We can’t leave Dandelion ’ 5 

Woundwort sneered up at him ‘ I trusted you, Thlayli, 
he said ‘You can trust me now You’ll either go into the 
river or be torn to pieces here — the whole lot of you. 
There’s nowhere left to run ’ 

Bigwig had caught sight of Dandelion looking out of the 
undergrowth opposite He was plainly at a loss. 
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‘Gioundsel 1 Vervain 1 ’ said Woundwort ‘Gome over 
here beside me When I give the word, we’ll go straight into 
them As for that bird, it’s not dangerous -’ 

‘There it is 1 ’ cried Bigwig Woundwort looked up quickly 
and leapt back Dandelion shot out of the bushes, crossed 
the path in a flash and was on the boat beside Hazel In the 
same moment the rope parted and immediately the little 
punt began to move along the bank in the steady current 
When it had gone a few yards, the stern swung slowly 
outwards, until it was broadside on to the stream In this 
position it drifted to the middle of the river and into the 
southward bend 

Looking back, the last thing Bigwig saw was the face of 
General Woundwort staring out of the gap m the willow- 
herb where the boat had lam It reminded him of the 
kestrel on Watership Down, which had pounced into the 
mouth of the hole and missed the mouse 
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Boatman dance, boatman sing, 

Boatman do most anything. 

Dance, boatman, dance 

Dance all night till the broad daylight. 

Go home with the girls m the morning 
Hey, ho, boatman row. 

Sailing down the river on the Ohio 

American Folk Song 


On almost any other river, Blackberry’s plan would not have 
worked The punt would not have left the bank or if it had, 
would have run aground or been fouled by weeds or some 
other obstruction But here, on the Test, there were no sub¬ 
merged branches and no gravel spits or beds of weed above 
the surface at all From bank to bank the current, regular and 
unvaried, flowed as fast as a man strolling The punt slipped 
downstream smoothly, without any alteration of the speed 
which it had gained within a few yards of leaving the bank 
Most of the rabbits had very little idea of what was 
happemng The Efrafan docs had never seen a river and it 
would certainly have been beyond Pipkin or Hawkbit to 
explain to them that they were on a boat They - and nearly 
all the others - had simply trusted Hazel and done as they 
were told But all - bucks and does alike - realized that 
Woundwort and his followers had vanished Weaned by all 
they had gone through, the sodden rabbits crouched with¬ 
out talking, incapable of any feelmg but a dull relief and 
without even the energy to wonder what was going to 
happen next 

That they should feel any relief - dull or otherwise - was 
remarkable m the circumstances and showed both how little 
they understood their situation and how much fear Wound¬ 
wort could inspire, for their escape from lum seemed to be 
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their only good fortune. The ram was still falling. Already so 
wet that they no longer felt it, they were nevertheless 
' shivering with cold and weighted with their drenched fur. 
The punt was holding over half an inch of rainwater. There 
was one small, slatted floorboard and this was floating Some 
of the rabbits, in the first confusion of boarding the punt, 
had found themselves m this water, but now all had got 
clear of it - most either to bows or stern, though Thethuthin- 
nang and Speedwell were hunched on the narrow thwart, 
amidships In addition to their discomfort, they were ex¬ 
posed and helpless Finally, there was no way of controlling 
the punt and they did not know where they were going. But 
these last were troubles beyond the understanding of every¬ 
one but Hazel, Fiver and Blackberry 

Bigwig had collapsed beside Hazel and lay on his side, 
exhausted. The feverish courage had gone which had 
brought him from Efrafa to the river and his wounded 
shoulder had begun to hurt badly In spite of the rain and 
the throbbing pulse down his foreleg, he felt ready to sleep 
where he was, stretched upon the planking. He opened his 
eyes and looked up at Hazel. 

£ I couldn’t do it again, Hazel, 5 he said. 

‘You haven’t got to,’ replied Hazel 

‘It was touch and go, you know,’ said Bigwig ‘A chance 
in a thousand ’ 

‘ Our children’s children will hear a good story,’ answered 
Hazel, quoting a rabbit proverb. ‘How did you get that 
wound? It’s a nasty one ’ 

‘ I fought a member of the Council police,’ said Bigwig 
‘A what?’ The term ‘Owslafa’ was unknown to Hazel. 
‘A dii ty little beast like Hufsa,’ said Bigwig 
‘Did you beat him?’ 

Oh yes - or I shouldn’t be here I should think he’ll stop 
running I say, Hazel, we’ve got the does What’s going to 
happen now?’ 

I don’t know,’ said Hazel ‘We need one of these clever 
rabbits to tell us. And Kehaar - where’s he gone? He’s sup¬ 
posed to know about this tiling we’re sitting on.’ 
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Dandelion, crouching beside Hazel, got up at the mention 
of ‘clever rabbits’, made his way across the puddled floor 
and returned with Blackberry and Fiver 
‘We’re all wondering what to do next,’ said Hazel 
‘Well,’ said Blackberry, ‘I suppose we shall drift into the 
bank before long and then we can get out and find cover 
There’s no harm, though, m going a good long way from 
those friends of Bigwig’s ’ 

‘There is,’ said Hazel ‘We’re stuck here in full view and 
we can’t run If a man sees us we’re in trouble ’ 

‘ Men don’t like ram,’ said Blackberry ‘ Neither do I, if it 
comes to that, but it makes us safer just now ’ 

At this moment Hyzenthlay, sitting just belund him, 
started and looked up 

‘ Excuse me, sir, for interrupting you,’ she said, as though 
speaking to an officer in Efrafa, ‘but the bird - the white 
bird - it’s coming towards us ’ 

Kehaar came flying up the river through the ram and 
alighted on the narrow side of the punt The does nearest to 
him backed away nervously 

‘Meester ’Azel,’ he said, ‘pndge come You see ’im 
pndge?’ 

It had not occurred to any of the rabbits that they were 
floating beside the path up which they had come earlier that 
evening before the storm broke They were on the opposite 
side of the hedge of plants along the bank and the whole 
river looked different But now they saw, not far ahead, the 
bridge which they had crossed when they first came to the 
Test four nights before This they recognized at once, for it 
looked the same as it had from the bank 

‘Maybe you go under ’im, maybe not,’ said Kehaar ‘But 
you sit dere, ees trouble ’ 

The bridge stretched from bank to bank between two low 
abutments It was not arched Its under-side, made of iron 
girders, was perfectly straight - parallel with the surface and 
about eight inches above it Just m time Hazel saw what 
Kehaar meant If the punt did pass under the bridge without 
sticking, it would do so by no more than a claw’s breadth 
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Md ^Cwl? e Icv ? ! of lhe sides wouid bc «™ck 
the wann Mg“ r *Z^ f throU ® h 

up among the wet, crowded rabb.fT P “ Ws "' ay 

said.^v^HawkK^'' 0 ™' ? el do '™ » *c bottom!' he 

him at onS'He^atvKehaarflv uo f ’ rrar T rabb ‘ lS ° beyed 
appear over the wooden rail! Th™” US PCrCh a " d dlS ' 
projected from each h* i , The concret e abutments 

slightly faster under the bnd^Th ^ na , rrowed river ran 

broadside on but ° e * Ple P unt had been drifting 

Hazel lost te beL ™ °" e , end swun S forward, so tha! 

looking at the bridge but at the if f “1 *7 WaS n ° longer 
hndge seemed to mn,. , banIt - As he hesitated, the 

sliding from a bough. He ™ 'i \ daril mass > I,kc snow 
There was a squeal a" a Pressed himself into the bilge 

Then a heavy Mow whit 7 ^ tUmbled on to P of h ™- 
and its smoo* rZeme t ^ the Ien S th of punt 
by a hollow sound of WaS checked This was followed 
appeared, very low a i v . Cra P? n ®‘ 1* ® rew dark and a roof 
‘he vagui id2 Zt L hlm - For a mome ”‘ Hazel had 
vanished, the punt was 7? under S ro ™d Then the roof 
ealling. They were belo 3nd h . e heard Kehaar 
stream. e ^ ri dge and still drifting down- 

The rabbit who had Mi 

been struck by the hr,!* 1 °? hlm was Acorn He bad 
ying. However, though iP a ? d the blow had sent him 
have escaped injury. g dazed and bruised, he seemed to 

8° to Efrafl fortZ° Ugh ’ Hazel -rah,’ he said. ‘I’d better 

someone at teothet’end th^b^ , But 1>m afraid there ’ s 

One Of the does had hZ u hasn ‘ been 50 lucky - 

the i JpS 7 Cam 8 Ir dcr under tlmbr l™ 1 ? j’ C bli ge-water and 
^ack. It was plam that ch 1 ? ad cau &ht her across 

she was injured, but how badly 
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Hazel could not tell He saw Hyzenthlay beside her and it 
seemed to him that since there was nothing he could do to 
help, it would probably be best to let them alone He looked 
round at his bedraggled, shivering comrades and then at 
Kehaar, spruce and brisk on the stem 
‘We ought to get back on the bank, Kehaar,’ he said 
‘How can we do it ? Rabbits weren’t meant for this, you 
know ’ 

‘You not stop poat But again is nudder pridge more ’E 
stop ’im ’ 

There was nothing to be done but wait They drifted on 
and came to a second bend, where the river curved west¬ 
wards The current did not slacken and the punt came 
round the bend almost m the middle of the stream, revolving 
as it did so The rabbits had been frightened by what had 
happened to Acom and to the doe, and remained squatting 
miserably, half in and half out of the bilge Hazel crept back 
to the raised bow and looked ahead 

The river broadened and the current slackened He 
realized that they had begun to drift more slowly The 
nearer bank was high and the trees stood close and thick, 
but on the farther bank the ground was low and open 
Grassy, it stretched away, smooth as the mown gallops on 
Watership Down Hazel hoped that they might somehow 
drop out of the current and reach that side, but the punt 
moved quietly on, down the very centre of the broad pool 
The open bank shpped by and now the trees towered on 
both sides Downstream, the pool was closed by the second 
bridge, of which Kehaar had spoken 

It was old, built of darkened bricks Ivy trailed over it and 
the valerian and creeping mauve toadflax Well out from 
either bank stood four low arches - scarcely more than 
culverts, each filled by the stream to within a foot of the 
apex Through them, thm segments of daylight showed 
from the downstream side The piers did not project, but 
against each lay a little accumulation of flotsam, from 
which dnftweed and sticks continually broke away to be 
earned through the bridge 
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It was plain that the punt would draft against the bridge 
and be held theie As it approached, Hazel dropped back 
into the bilge-water But this time theie was no need. 
Broadside on, the punt struck gently against two of the piers 
and stopped, pinned squarely acioss the mouth of one of the 
central culverts It could go no further. 

They had floated not quite half a mile in just over fifteen 
minutes. 

Hazel put Ills forepaws on the low side and looked 
gingerly over upstream. Immediately below, a shallow 
ripple spread all along the water-line, where the current met 
the woodwork. It was too far to jump to the shore and both 
banks were steep. He turned and looked upwards The 
nckwork was sheer, with a projecting course half-way 
between him and the parapet. There was no scrambling up 


Whats to be done. Blackberry?’ he asked, making his 
way to the bolt fixed on the bow, with its ragged remnant of 
painter. ^You got us on this thing. How do we get off?’ 

I don t know, Hazel-rah,’ replied Blackberry. c Of all the 
ways we could finish up, I never thought of this. It looks as 
though we 11 have to swim 5 

‘Swim?’ said Silver. ‘I don’t fancy it, Hazel-rah. I know 
n ° 1 , stanc< ~ 5 kut look at those banks. The current would 
C before we could get out: and that means into 

one of these holes under the bridge.’ 

to hTt trie iu° l0 ? k throu S h the arch. There was very little 
much if* J? e tunnel was not long - perhaps not 
There a an P unt lts elf The water looked smooth, 

for the r t0 k e . no obstructions and there was room 

the water t a + u swunir o n g animal between the surface of 
narrow that* t & ^P ex °f the arch. But the segment was so 
other side “^possible to see exactly what lay on the 

leaves mo * 6 ^ ie ^ght was failing. Water, green 

raindroDs re ^ ectlons of leaves, the splashing of the 
standWin £ S ° me CUriDUS thin S that appeared to be 

were all that could be made out. The rain echoed 
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dismally up the culvert The hard, ringing noise from under 
the soffit, so much unlike any sound to be heard in an earth 
tunnel, was disturbing Hazel returned to Blackberry and 
Silver 

‘This is as bad a fix as we’ve been !n,’ he said ‘We can’t 
stay here, but I can’t see any way out ’ 

Kehaar appeared on the parapet above them, flapped the 
ram out of his wings and dropped down to the punt 
‘Ees finish poat,’ he said ‘Not vait more ’ 

‘But how can we get to the bank, Kehaar'” said Hazel 
The gull was surprised ‘Dog sveem, rat sveem You no - 
sveem?’ 

‘Yes, we can swim as long as it’s not very far But the 
banks are too steep for us, Kehaar We wouldn’t be able to 
stop the current taking us down one of these tunnels and we 
don’t know what’s at the other end ’ 

‘ Ees goot - you get out fine ’ 

Hazel felt at a loss What exactly was he to understand 
from this ’ 1 Kehaar was not a rabbit Whatever the Big 
Water was like, it must be worse than this and Kehaar was 
used to it He never said much m any case and what he did 
say was always restricted to the simplest, since he spoke no 
Lapme He was doing them a good turn because they had 
saved his life but, as Hazel knew, he could not help despising 
them for timid, helpless, stay-at-home creatures who could 
not fly He was often impatient Did he mean that he had 
looked at the river and considered it as if he were a rabbit? 
That there was slack water immediately below the bridge, 
with a low, shelving bank where they could get out easily? 
That seemed too much to hope for Or did he simply mean 
that they had better hurry up and take a chance on being 
able to do what he himself could do without difficulty? This 
seemed more likely Suppose one of them did jump out of 
the boat and go down with the current - what would that 
tell the others, if he did not come back? 

Poor Hazel looked about him Silver was licking Bigwig’s 
wounded shoulder Blackberry was fidgeting on and off the 
thw art, strung-up, able to feel only too clearly all that Hazel 
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felt himself. As he still hesitated, Kehaar let out a squawk. 
Yarkl Dam' rabbits no goot. Vat I do, I show you.’ 
x e tumbled clumsily off the raised bow. There was no gap 
e een t ie punt and the dark mouth of the culvert. Sitting 
ow in t e water like a mallard, he floated into the tunnel 
and vanished. Peering after him, Hazel could at first see 
o mg hen he made out Kehaar’s shape black against 
the light at the far end It floated into daylight, turned side- 

^Aru nd passed out of the restricted Hew 
, at d f^ diat proved’ said Blackberry, his teeth 
rr „ a enn £* He may have flown off the surface or put his 
great webbed feet down It’s not he that’s soaked through 
and shivering and twice as heavy with wet fur.’ 

Kehaar reappeared on the parapet above. 

You go now,’ he said shortly. 

burton W mu dlC 1 ^ aze * bung back His leg had begun to 
the endTf h C S i? Ilt ° f “ bigwig of all rabbits - at 

this ripen tCt i er ’ balf-unconscious, playing no part in 
<L l0Wered to courage still more. He 

T^horribl!^ r n0t g0t lt m him t0 mto the water. 

sliDnerv- nl l* Uatl ° ^ was beyond him He stumbled on the 
c ri] rn \r ln f f nd as be sat U P f° u od Fiver beside him. 
right.’ g ’ HaZeI> Said FlVer fl uietl Y- H think it’ll be all 

He put his front paws on the edge of the bow Then on 

stonDcdon f 

the sounds of^ pudd * ed b° or of the punt. From above came 

the smell nf a PP roacFlri g footsteps and men’s voices, and 
the smell of a burning white stick. 

grew nrarp ev J. awa y* Hot a rabbit moved The footsteps 
above no /* m C v ° lces louder They were on the bridge 
one of the aWay tban t b e height of a hedge. Every 

onderi ound if T ^ by the instinct *> ™n, to go 
rctmnfd up r t Hazel T f w Hyzenthlay looking at him and 

The voices the^’ b<2r Wlth aP bis might to keep still 

s:tr a ch vf her> °fr 

very car - he had knot thetTaS’ £ 
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men not see him ? They must see him He was lying at their 
feet He was wounded They were coming to pick him up 
Then the sound and smells were recedmg into the 
distance, the thudding of the footsteps diminished The men 
had crossed the bridge without looking over the parapet 
They were gone 

Hazel came to ‘Thatsettlesit,’hesaid ‘ Everyone’s got to 
swim Come on, Bluebell, you say you’re a water-rabbit 
Follow me ’ He got on the thwart and went along it to the 
side 

But it was Pipkm that he found next to him 
‘ Quick, Hazel-rah,’ said Pipkin, twitching and trembling 
' I’ll come too Only be quick ’ 

Hazel shut his eyes and fell over the side into the water 
As m the Enborne, there was an instant shock of cold 
But more than this, and at once, he felt the pull of the 
current He was bemg drawn away by a force like a high 
wind, yet smooth and silent He was drifting helplessly down 
a suffocating, cold run, with no hold for his feet Full of fear, 
he paddled and struggled, got his head up and took a breath, 
scrabbled his claws against rough bricks underwater and 
lost them again as he was dragged on Then the current 
slackened, the run vanished, the dark became light and 
there were leaves and sky above him once more Still 
stnjgglmg, he fetched up against something hard, bumped 
off it, struck it again and then for a moment touched soft 
ground He floundered forwards and found that he was 
dragging himself through hquid mud He was out on a 
clammy bank He lay panting for several moments and then 
wiped his face and opened his eyes The first thing he saw 
was Pipkm, plastered with mud, crawling to the bank a 
few feet away 

Full of elation and confidence, all his terrors forgotten, 
Hazel crawled over to Pipkm and together they slipped into 
the undergrowth He said nothing and Pipkm did not seem 
to expect him to speak From the shelter of a clump of 
purple loosestrife they looked back at the river 

The water came out from the bridge into a second pool 
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rlnJ 0 ^’ 0n bot ^ ^ an ^ Sj trees and undergrowth grew 

tell wh here r as a i and of swam P here and it was hard to 
c ], e f e ^ a . er ended and woodland began Plants grew in 

™ P i b J ^ f f ° Ut ° f the mudd y shallows. The bottom 
in this the u Wlt S1 ^ and mud dlat was halfwater and 
themselves ° , rabbl1 ^ bad made furrows as they dragged 
from the H S ?" unnin g diagonally across the pool, 

a point a httfTT* bndge near the °PP osltG hank t0 
of thm vert 6 1 C * ° W tbem on t ^ leir °wn side, was a grating 
weed dnft-i 1Ca lr ° n r ^ ds In tbe cuttm g season the river 
above was ta . n § ed ma ts from the fishing reaches 

pool bv men C a § amst t ^ lls grating and raked out of the 
The left ba Wa GrS ’ wb ° P ded ** to he used as compost, 
among th e tcT n *** rubblsh ' hea P of rotting weed 
humid and enclosed. *** a greCn ’ - rank “ smellm g P lace > 

round the foetal ' V * . said ff aze h gazing with satisfaction 
As he™, S ° f de ’ 1 sbould have tiusted him ’ 

-ider the bridge^, e htof l 



watch another m dJ WCb ’ ” lled tbem bot h Wlt h fear. To 
it The rabbit fetched",^ ° a “ be atalost as bad “ sharing 
way along it, found the hot, f mnSt * e S ratin g> drifted a little 
water. It was PI art T t0m and cr awled out of the turbid 

ware ofHaaefand Ti ° n *“ side and seeraed 

a httle while, however he"?™ ^ Came Up tD him ' After 
water and sat up * 6 be gau to cough, vomited some 

:^:r a , u n ? ht? ’ iw 

much more tomghTdr?' f^™" But have we got to do 
'hr a liL i sir K 1 m very tired * 

risk it o^your^wn? HaZeI ' But why did you 

for all you knew ’ ** mi ght already have gone under 

‘I see/ LidHLS^wS^a^th 5 f eplied BIackava r 
us a sloppy Jot, p m ^ hat rate you’re going to find 

looked like coming when x aS t lere anyone else who 
6 vnen y°ujumped m?» 
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‘I think they’re a bit nervous/ answered Blachavai * You 
can’t blame them ’ 

‘No, but the trouble is that anytlung can happen,’ said 
Hazel, fretting ‘They may all go tharn, sitting there The 
men may come back If only we could tell them it’s all 
nght 

‘I think we can, sir,’ said Blackavar ‘Unless I’m wrong, 
it’s only a matter of slipping up the bank there and down 
the other side Shall I go?’ 

Hazel was disconcerted From what he had gathered, this 
was a disgraced prisoner from Efrafa - not even a member 
of the Owsla, apparently and he had just said that he felt 
exhausted He was going to take some living up to 

‘We’ll both go,’ he said ‘ Hlao-roo, can you stay here and 
keep a look-out? With any luck, they’ll start coming through 
to you Help them if you can ’ 

Hazel and Blackavar slipped through the dripping under¬ 
growth The grass track which crossed the bridge ran above 
them, at the top of a steep bank They climbed the bank and 
looked out cautiously from the long grass at the verge The 
track was empty and there was nothing to be heard or smelt 
They crossed it and reached the end of the bridge on the up¬ 
stream side Here the bank dropped almost sheer to the river, 
some six feet below Blackavar scrambled down without hesi¬ 
tation, but Hazel followed more slowly Just above the 
bridge, between it and a thorn-bush upstream, was a ledge 
of turf which overhung the water Out m the nver, a few 
feet away, the punt lay against the weedy piers 

‘Silver'’ said Hazel, ‘Fiver 1 Come on, get them into the 
water It’s all right below the bridge Get the does m first, 
if you can There’s no time to lose The men may come' 
back ’ 

It was no easy matter to rouse the torpid, bewildered does 
and make them understand what they had to do Silver 
went from one to another Dandelion, as soon as he saw 
Hazel on the bank, went at once to the bow and plunged in 
Speedwell followed, but as Fiver was about to go Silver 
stopped him 
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‘If all our bucks go, Hazel,’ he said, ‘the docs wi 11 be left 
alone and I don’t think they’ll manage it.’ 

Jf le ^ ? ob ^ y ™ a y ] h sir >’ said Blackavar, before Hazel 
rep y. ^unk he’s the one to get them started.’ 

WaS S l! * * n die bilge water, in the place he 

1 l 1 up , wher J the y came «> the first bridge. He seemed 

and 1 ^ ee J’ ^ Ut W ^ en Sllver nu2zlcd him be raised his head 
and looked about m a dazed manner. 

mineW^°; S u VeV { he Said * ‘ rm afraid Ms shoulder of 
HazelT § bC a b0ther * 1 feei awfuiI y coId > t0 °* Where’s 

sawlr^f ^ Xplained ; bipvig got up with difficulty and they 
climbed on Jt!^ ^ bIeedmg# He Jiin P ed to the thwart and 

so Jn ei ^ bC S ^ d ’ "y° ur fiends can’t be any wetter, 
thi n k? Then th™ m now * ^ ne by one, don’t you 

each other as they ° f 1 ^ sc ^ching or hurting 

before ^evervn^? J la<diavar had said, it was a long time 
does a2 M left J he boat. There were in fact ten 
number - and ah-h °V gb none of the rabbits knew the 

patient urging several ^ ° r ^ res P onded to Bigwig’s 
remained huddled h WGI ? S ° mu °h exhausted that they 
the water until other i 1Gy were? or looked stupidly at 

time to time Bigwier rou Sht to take their place. From 

and in bucks to give a lead 

over the side The ; • 5 j 'jhbit and Bluebell all scrambled 
a bad way and BSeVh d dOG ’ ^^osa, was clearly in 
through together one°' ? Ty & r d ^hethuthinnang swam 
As dar T^l IOat . o{ one behind. 



away eastwards fW if ? 1 r teci 35 the thunder moved 

came through the bridge with S-? 1 ^ 6 ^1°^ Bigwig himself 
as ever he could keen afl dver and Fiver. It was much 
grating he rolled over in and when he reached the 

a dying fish He drifted into th^i^n beUy u PP ermost » like 

nt ° the fallows and, with Silver’s 
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help, pulled himself out Hazel and several of the others were 
waiting for him, but he cut them short with a flash of his old, 
bullying manner 

* Come on, get out of the way,’ he said, ‘ I’m going to sleep 
now, Hazel, and Frith help you if you say I’m not ’ 

‘That’s how we go on, you see,’ said Hazel to the staring 
Blackavar ‘You’ll get used to it after a bit Now, let’s look 
for somewhere dry that no one else has found and then per¬ 
haps we can sleep too ’ 

Every dry spot among the undergrowth seemed to be 
crowded with exhausted, sleeping rabbits After searching 
for a time they found a fallen tree-trunk, from the under 
side of which the bark had pulled away They crept beneath 
the twigs and leaves, settled themselves m the smooth, 
curved trough - which soon took on some of the warmth of 
their bodies — and slept at once 
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Dame Hickory, Dame Hickory 
Here’s a wolf at your door. 

His teeth gnnmng white. 

And his tongue wagging sore 1 
‘Nay,’ said Dame Hickory, 'Ye False Faerie 1 ’ 

But a wolf t’was indeed, and famished was he 

Walter de la Mare Dame Hickory 

The first thing that Hazel learned the next morning was that 
Thrayonlosa had died during the night Thethuthmnang 
was distressed, for it was she who had picked Thrayonlosa 
as one of the more sturdy and sensible does in the Mark and 
persuaded her to join m the escape After they had come 
through the bridge together, she had helped her ashore and 
fallen asleep beside her in the undergrowth, hoping that she 
might have recovered by the next day But she had woken 
to find Tlirayonlosa gone and, searclung, had found her in a 
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animals, had slipped away. 

The news depressed Hazel. He knew that they had been 
lucky to get so many does out of Efrafa and to escape from 
Woundwort without having to stand and fight. The plan 
a been a good one, but the storm and the frightening 
efficiency of the Efrafans had nearly defeated it. For all the 
courage of Bigwig and of Silver, they would have failed 
wit out Kehaar Now Kehaar was going to leave them. 

» WaS wounded and his own leg was none too good, 
it t le does to look after, they would not be able to travel 
m t e open as fast or as easily as they had on the way down 
roni atership He would have liked to stay where they 
WC ^ e , or a ew days, so that Bigwig could recover his strength 
an e oes find their feet and get used to life outside a 
warren, ut the place, he realized, was hopelessly inhospit- 
, , * °ugh there was good cover, it was too wet for 

\ J~ S1 f s ’ was evidently close to a road busier than 
the y had known Soon after daylight they began to hear 
nltTl 1 S U ^ dl1 P assm S, not so far away as the breadth of 
. e . * ^ cre was continual disturbance and the does 

m, P r !f Were startled and uneasy Thrayonlosa’s death 
and imTw ers worse Worried by the noise and vibration 
look at th \ °j ee< ^ 3 j t ^ e does kept wandering downstream to 

dangerous suJountn^* ab ° Ut ^ 

it woiSrlTf? Blackberry, who pointed out that probably 
likelv c PVP ° t 6 °ij^. ^ c ^ ore men found the boat* then very 
Hazel that+t, W °u close by for some time This decided 
somewherp tT ad better set out at once and try to reach 

hear and smHl ttf Cou ^ d rest more easily. He could 

stream. Wnh the" road ext = nded along ™ y down- 

sccmcdtnhprtA j to t be south, the only way 

cT^;C!r ardS> OVer * e brid ® e ’ winch was L any 

track. fhc^SrthbgthlTsaw th<1 bank to the ^ !iSS 

8 y saw was Kehaar, picking slugs out 
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of a clump of hemlock near the bridge They came up to 
him without speaking and began to nibble the short grass 
nearby 

After a little while Kehaar said, ‘Now you getting 
mudders, Mecster ’Azel All go fine, eh'*’ 

‘Yes We’d never have done it without you, Kehaar I 
hear you turned up just m time to save Bigwig last night ’ 

Dis bad rabbit, pig fella, ’c go fight me Plenty clever 
too ’ 

Yes He got a shock for once, though ’ 

Ya, ya Mecster ’Azel, soon is men come Vat you do 
now?’ 

We’re going back to our warren, Kehaar, if we can get 
there ’ 

Ees finish here now for me I go to Pecg Vater ’ 

Shall we see you again, Kehaar?’ 

You go back hills? Stay dere?’ 

Yes, we mean to get there It’s going to be hard going 
with so many rabbits, and there’ll be Efrafan patrols to 
dodge, I expect ’ 

You get dere, later on ees vmter, plenty cold, plenty 
storm on Peeg Vater Plenty bird come m Den I come back, 
see you vere you live ’ 

‘Don’t forget, then, Kehaar, will you?’ said Bigwig ‘We 
shall be looking out for you Come down suddenly, like you 
did last night ’ 

‘ Ya, ya, frighten all mudders und hddle rabbits, all liddle 
ftgvigs run avay ’ 

Kehaar arched his wings and rose into the air He flew 
over the parapet of the bridge and upstream Then he 
turned in a circle to the left, came back over the grass track 
and flew straight down it, skimming just over the rabbits’ 
heads He gave one of his raucous cries and was gone to the 
southward They gazed after him as he disappeared above 
the trees 

‘Oh fly away, great bird so white,’ said Bigwig ‘You 
know, he made me feel I could fly too That Big Water! I 
wish I could see it ’ 
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As they continued to look in the direction where ICehaar 
had gone, Hazel noticed for the first time a cottage at the 
far end of the track, where the grass sloped up to join the 
road. A man, taking care to keep still, was leaning over the 
hedge and watching them intently. Hazel stamped and 
bolted into the undergrowth of the swamp, with Bigwig hard 
on his heels. 

‘You know what he’s thinking about?’ said Bigwig. ‘He’s 
thinking about the vegetables m his garden ’ 

‘ I know,’ replied Hazel. ‘And we shan’t be able to keep 
this lot away from them once they get the idea into their 
heads The quicker we push on the better.’ 

Shortly afterwards the rabbits set out across the park to 
the north Bigwig soon found that he was not up to a long 
journey. His wound was painful and the shoulder muscle 
would not stand hard use. Hazel was still lame and the does, 
though willing and obedient, showed that they knew little 
about the life of hlessil It was a trying time. 

In the days that followed - days of clear sky and fine 
weather — Blackavar proved his worth again and again, until 
Hazel came to rely on him as much as on any of his veterans. 
There was a great deal more to him than anyone could have 
guessed. When Bigwig had determined not to come out of 
Efrafa without Blackavar, he had been moved entirely by 
pity for a miserable, helpless victim of Woundwort’s ruth¬ 
lessness It turned out, however, that Blackavar, when not 
crushed by humiliation and ill-treatment, was a good cut 
above the ordinary. His story was an unusual one His mother 
had not been born an Effafan She had been one of the 
rabbits taken prisoner when Woundwort attacked the 
warren at Nutley Copse She had mated with an Efrafan 
captain and had had no other mate He had been killed on 
ide Patrol Blackavar, proud of his father, had grown up 
with the resolve to become an officer in the Owsla But 
together with tills - and paradoxically - there had come to 
him from his mother a certain resentment against Efrafa 
and a feeling that they should have no more of him than he 
carc 10 fe ive them Captain Mallow, to whose Mark — the 
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Right Fore - he had been sent on trial, had praised his 
courage and endurance but had not failed to notice the 
proud detachment of his nature When the Right Flank 
needed a junior officer to help Captain Chervil, it was 
Avens and not Blackavar who had been selected by the 
Council Blackavar, who knew his own worth, felt convinced 
that his mother’s blqod had prejudiced the Council against 
him While still full of his wrongs he had met Hyzenthlay 
and made himself a secret fnend and adviser of the dis¬ 
contented does in the Rjght Fore He had begun by urging 
them to try to get the Council’s consent to their leaving 
Efrafa If they had succeeded they would have asked for 
hun to be allowed to go with them But when the does’ 
deputation to the Council failed, Blackavar turned to the 
idea of escape At first he had meant to take the does with 
him but his nerve, strained to the limit, as Bigwig’s had 
been, by the dangers and uncertainties of conspiracy, had 
given way and in the end he had simply made a dash on his 
own, to be caught by Campion Under the punishment 
inflicted by the Council his mercurial spirit had fallen low 
a nd he had become the apathetic wretch the sight of whom 
had so much shocked Bigwig Yet at the whispered message 
m the hraka-pit this spirit had flickered up again where 
another’s might well have failed to do so, and he had been 
ready to set all on the hazard and have another shot Now, 
free among these easy-going strangers, he saw himself as a 
trained Efrafan, using his skill to help them m their need 
Although he did all that he was told, he did not hesitate to 
make suggestions as well, particularly when it came to 
reconnoitring and looking for signs of danger Hazel, who 
was ready to accept advice from anybody when he thought 
it was good, hstened to most of what he said and was con¬ 
tent to leave it to Bigwig - for whom, naturally, Blackavar 
entertained a tremendous respect - to see that he did not 
over-reach himself m his warm-hearted, rather candid zeal 
After two or three days of slow, careful journeying, with 
many halts in cover, they found themselves, late one after¬ 
noon, once more in sight of Caesar’s Belt, but further w est 
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than before, close to a little copse at the top of some rising 
ground Everyone was tired and when they had fed - 
vemng silflay every day, just as you promised,’ said 
yzenthlay to Bigwig - Bluebell and Speedwell suggested 
t at it might be worth while to dig some scrapes in the light 
soi under the trees and live there for a day or two. Hazel 
ielt willing enough, but Fiver needed persuasion. 

now we can do with a rest, but somehow I don’t 

a oget er like it, Hazel-rah , 5 he said. 'I suppose I’ve got to 
try to think why ? ’ 6 

‘Not on my account,’ answered Hazel. ‘But I doubt you’ll 
sinft the others this time. One or two of these does are 
rea y or mudder , as Kehaar would say, and that’s the 
rea reason why Bluebell and the rest are prepared to be at 
the trouble of digging scrapes Surely it’ll be all right at that 
te, won t it? You know what they say - “Rabbit under¬ 
ground, rabbit safe and sound”.’ 

1 n rfT be nght ’’ said Fjver * ‘That Vilthunl’s a 
Aftrr ^ u ^ bbe a °hance to get to know her better. 

after day » ® n0t n9taT * 1 t0 rabbltS ’ 15 it? ~ on and on day 

from ^^ b ° wcv ^ r ’ when Blackavar returned with Dandelion 

lie cam ? 3 * Cy iad un dertaken on their own initiative, 
came out more strongly against the idea. 

Patro/wn, 1 ?^ f laCC t0 f° P ’ Hazel ~rah,’ he said. ‘No Wide 

dunS'IL 3 s i’° uldcr had bcen hurting him a good deal 
him that Blarkm° 0n and fcit *° W and surl y* It seemed to 
expense IfhcJotY WaS i C,n ^ cdcvcr at other people’s 

asXv wee **"* W ° U ' d havc to on > ,bcd 

suitable bv Ffr-ifh ? camc to somewhere which was 
no mole , rK l no ? There thc V would be as safe - 

at this roo~ r nt m yWOUld have bcen *f they had 
film* ; h o hnrl U \ l ^ ackavar would be the clever 

-vudo iMH » SaVCd / hcm fl °m a fox that bad never 

getting to be *> hore % It ancy ’?* ,s Ffrafan scoutcraft act was 
to oe bore. It v.as time someone called his bluff. 
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foTn l ay l! UrC J en ° Ughj aI1 the rabbits feIt a ^eat deal better 
^ Un erg r °und. As Hazel had foreseen, there was 

t u p a a scu ffl e or two, but no one was hurt. By 

was st mn ^ a k* n _^ holiday spirit prevailed. Hazel’s leg 

went mto ge pf an r d B S\ W1§ Mt fitfcer than at an ) ? time since he 
before ^ be doeSj harassed and bony two days 

before, were beginning to look quite sleek. 

time^ft T° nd ™ rmn & shflay did not begin until some 
north aV £ n , ^ hght wind was blowing straight into the 

an f™ " k ° f th ® C0 P se , where the scrapes had been dug, 
rabbits on it ' W ^ 6n be came U P, swore he could smell 

°!f H °“Y pressing his chin glands for us, Hazel-rah,’ 
sick heart agtow °“ **“ mornm S brceze se ts home- 

for a'me S T th rum P * n a chicory clump and longing 

does up'there’.’ ^ Hazel - rah ’’ sajd Bluebell. ‘He’s got two 

fa ;°t butch : d ° es ’’ rephed Hazel. ‘I dare say they’re 
be nm'iM i, an ast n °w, but all the same they’ll never 

never lo £ r™ V"t *? nd C1 ° Ver ’ for ™‘ a nce ~ ^ e ’ d 
couldn’t r r r ° f 1 1 6 b<de on Sllfl ay, because she knew she 

see -thevVeb 8 t as ^ e u Can But these Efrafan d °“, you 

here aren^t a n tu pt “ ^ sentries a11 their W Yet now 

hose Zo IZV, 7 Waader abou ‘ quite happily. Look at 
those two, right away under the bank there. They feel they 
can - oh great Frith 1 ’ A1C " 1CCA y 

ovthano-infnm h'T' Shap ?’ d ° g - Ilke , sprang out of the 

c irr y do “ %ht JT bei rv 1 

neck and Hr-umoti u n , tWO does ’ grabbed one by the 

veered and^he ?eek nTr UP ^ bank in a flash - Th « wind 
ie reek of fox came over the grass. With stamD- 

cover" 11 aSh “ S ° f tads ever y ra bbit on the slope dashed for 

Blackava r ai The B pr eb r 11 found themseIves crouched with 
‘f: Efiafan was matter-of-fact and detached 

oor little beast/ he said. ‘You see, their instincts are 
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weakened by life in the Mark Fancy feeding under bushes 
on the windward side of a wood' Never mind, Hazel-rah, 
these things happen But look, I tell you what Unless there 
are two hombil, which would be very bad luck, we’ve got 
till m-Fnth at least to get away That homba won’t be 
hunting any more for some time I suggest we all move on as 
soon as we can ’ 

With a word of agreement, Hazel went out to call the 
rabbits together They made a scattered but swift ran to the 
north-east, along the edge of a field of ripening wheat No 
one spoke of the doe They had covered more than three- 
quarters of a mile before Bigwig and Hazel halted to rest 
and to make sure that no one had fallen behind As Black- 
avar came up with Hyzenthlay, Bigwig said, 

‘You told us how it would be, didn’t you? And I was the 
one who wouldn’t listen ’ 

‘Told you 71 ’ said Blackavar ‘I don’t understand 
‘That there was likely to be a fox ’ 

‘I don’t remember, I’m afraid But I don’t see that any of 
us could possibly have known Anyway, what’s a doe more 
or less'” 

Bigwig looked at him in astonishment but Blackavar, ap¬ 
parently unconcerned either to stress what he had said or to 
break off the talk, simply began to rubble the grass Big\ V ig j 
puzzled, moved away and himself began to feed a little 
distance off, with Hyzenthlay and Hazel 

‘What’s he getting at?’ he asked after a while You were 
all there when he warned us, two nights ago, that there was 
likely to be a fox I treated him badly ’ 

‘In Efrafa,’ said Hyzenthlay, ‘if a rabbit gave advice and 
the advice wasn’t accepted, he immediately forgot it and so 
did everyone else Blackavar thought what Hazel decided, 
and whether it turned out later to be right or wrong was all 
the same Ilis own advice had never been given ’ 

‘I can believe thit,’ sud Bigwig ‘Efrafa' Ants led by a 
dog i But vsc’rc not m Efrafi now. Has lie really forgotten 
that he warned us? 

‘ Prob ibly he really h is But whether or not, vou’d never 
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to adn *it that he warned you or to listen while you 

° d been right. Pie could no moie do that than 

pass hraka undergi ound.’ 

But you re an Efrafan. Do you think like that too?’ 
i m a doe,’ said Plyzenthlay. 


During the early afternoon they began to approach the 
e t and Bigwig was the first to recognize the place where 
Dandelion had told the story of the Black Rabbit of 

‘ It was the same fox, you know,’ he said to Hazel ‘That’s 
that° S ^ Cer * ain ' ^ ou §bt to have realized how likely it was 

Look here, said Hazel, ‘ you know very well what we owe 
° you The does all think El-ahrairah sent you to get them 
out of Efrafa. They believe no one else could have done it. 

s or what happened this mormng, it was my fault as much 
as yours. But I never supposed we would get home without 
osmg some rabbits. In fact we’ve lost two and that’s better 
nan I expected We can get back to the Honeycomb tonight 
i we press on. Let s forget about the homba now. Bigwig - 
it can t be altered - and try to - Hullo, who’s this?’ 

ey were coming to a thicket of juniper and dog-roses, 

^ § roand level with nettles and trails of bryony on 
w ich the berries were now beginning to ripen and turn red. 
s they stopped to pick a line into the undergrowth, four 
ig rabbits appeared out of the long grass and sat looking 
own at them. One of the does, coming up the slope a little 
way behind, stamped and turned to bolt. They heard 
hlackavar check her sharply. 

Well why don’t you answer his question, Thlayh?’ said 
one of the rabbits. ‘Who am I?’ 1 

There was a pause. Then Hazel spoke. 

I can see they’re Efrafans because they’re marked,’ he 
said ‘Is that Woundwort?’ 

Campion^ Blackavar ’ at his shouIder - ‘That’s Captain 
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‘I see,’said Hazel ‘Well, I’ve heard of you. Campion I 
don’t know whether you mean us any harm, but the best 
thing you can do is to let well alone As far as we’re con¬ 
cerned our dealings with Efrafa are finished 5 
‘You may think that,’ replied Campion, ‘but you’ll find 
it’s otherwise That doe behind you must come with us, and 
so must any others that are with you ’ 

As he spoke, Silver and Acorn appeared lower down the 
slope, followed by Thethuthinnang After a glance at the 
Efrafans, Silver spoke quickly to Thethuthinnang, who 
slipped back through the burdocks Then he came up to 
Hazel 

‘I’ve sent for the white bird, Hazel,’ he said quietly 
As a piece of bluff it was effective They saw Campion 
look upwards nervously and another of the patrol glanced 
back to the cover of the bushes 
‘What you’re saying is stupid,’ said Hazel to Campion 
There are a lot of us here and unless you’ve got more 
rabbits than I can see, we’re too many for you ’ 

Campion hesitated The truth was that fiy/once in his life 
he had acted rashly He had seen Hazel ^and Bigwig ap¬ 
proaching, with Blackavar and one doe belnnd them In 
his eagerness to have something really worthwhile to show 
on his return to the Council, he had jumped to the con¬ 
clusion that they were alone The Efrafans usually kept 
fairly close together m the open and it had not occurred to 
Campion that other rabbits might straggle more widely 
He had seen a golden opportunity to attack - perhaps kill - 
the detestable Thlayh and Blackavar, together with then- 
one companion - who seemed to be lame - and bring the 
doe back to the Councd This he could certainly have done, 
and he had decided to confront rather than ambush them, 
m the hope that the bucks would surrender without fighting 
But now, as more rabbits began to appear in ones and twos 
he realized that he had made a mistake 

‘I have a great many more rabbits,’ he said ‘The does 
must stay here The rest of you can go Otherwise we shall 
kill you * 
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‘ Very well/ said Hazel ‘Bring your whole patrol into the 
open and we’ll do as you say.’ 

By this time a considerable number of rabbits was coming 
up the slope. Campion and his patrol looked at them 
silence but made no move. 

‘You’d better stay where you are/ said Hazel at length. 
‘If you try to interfere with us it will be the worse for you. 
Silver and Blackberry, take the does and go on. The rest o 
us will join you ’ 

‘Hazel-rah/ whispered Blackavar, ‘the patrol must be 
killed - all of them. They mustn’t report back to the 
General.’ 

This had also occurred to Hazel. But as he thought of the 
dreadful fight and the four Efrafans actually torn to pieces - 
for that was what it would mean — he could not find it in his 
heart to do it. Like Bigwig, he felt a reluctant liking for 
Campion Besides, it would take some doing Quite probably 
some of his own rabbits would be killed — certainly wounded. 
They would not reach the Honeycomb that night and they 
would leave a fresh blood trail wherever they went. Apart 
from his dislike of the whole idea, there were disadvantages 
that might be fatal 

‘No, we’ll let them alone/ he replied firmly. 

Blackavar was silent and they sat watching Campion as 
the last of the does disappeared through the bushes. 

‘Now/ said Hazel, ‘take your patrol and go the same 
way that you saw us come. Don’t speak — go.’ 

Campion and the patrol made off downhill and Hazel, 
relieved to be rid of them so easily, hurried after Silver, with 
the others close behind. 

Once through the Belt they made excellent progress. After 
the rest of a day and a half the does were in good shape. The 
promise of an end to the journey that night and the thought 
that they had escaped both the fox and the patrol made them 
eager and responsive. The only cause of delay was Black¬ 
avar, who seemed uneasy and kept hanging about in the 
rear. At last, in the late afternoon. Hazel sent for him and 
told him to go ahead, on the line of the path they were 
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following, and look out for the long strip of the beech 
hanger in the dip on the morning side Blackavar had not 
been gone very long before he came racing back 
‘Hazel-rah, I’ve been quite close to that wood you spoke 
of,’ he said, ‘and there are two rabbits playing about on a 
patch of short grass just outside it ’ 

‘ I’ll come and see,’ said Hazel * Dandelion, you come too, 
will you? ’ 

As they ran down the hill to the right of the track, Hazel 
fairly skipped to recognize the beech hanger He noticed 
one or two yellow leaves and a faint touch of bronze here 
and there in the green boughs Then he caught sight of 
Buckthorn and Strawberry running towards them across 
the grass 

‘Hazel-rah 1 ’ cried Buckthorn ‘Dandelion 1 What hap¬ 
pened? Where are the others? Did you get any does? Is 
everyone all right?’ 

‘They’ll be here very soon,’ said Hazel ‘Yes, we’ve got a 
lot of does and everyone who went has come back This is 
Blackavar, who’s come out of Efrafa ’ 

‘ Good for him,’ said Strawberry ‘ Oh, Hazel-rah, we’ve 
watched at the end of the wood every evening since you 
went Holly and Boxwood are all right — they’re back at the 
warren and what do you think? Clover’s going to kindle 
That’s fine, isn’t it?’ 

‘Splendid,’ said Hazel ‘She’ll be the first My goodness, 
we’ve had a time, I can tell you And so I will - what a 
story' - but it must wait a bit Come on - let’s go and bring 
tlie others in ’ 

By sunset the whole party - twenty rabbits all told - had 
made their way up the length of the beech hanger and 
reached the warren They fed among the dew and the long 
shadows, with twilight already fallen in die fields below 
Then they ciowded down into the Honeycomb to hear 
Hazel and Bigwig tell die story of their adventures to those 
who had w aitcd so e lgerly and so long to he ir it 

As the list nbbits disappeared undcrgiound the Wide 
Patrol, winch hid followed them from Caesar’s Belt with 
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supeilative skill and discipline* veered away in a half-circle 
to the east and then turned for Efiafa. Campion was expert 
at finding a night’s refuge in the open. He planned to rest 

until dawn and then cover the three miles back by evening 
of the following day. 7 


4 1 * The Story of Rowsby Woof and the 
Fairy Wogdog 

mn bv mer a lful Un i° them offend of malicious wickedness They 
SA* * l° g *** ab °ut through the city But thou, O Lord, 
sewn h hem m denSIOn * 111011 shaIt laugh all the heathen to 

Psalm 59 

Now came the dog days - day after day of hot, still summer, 

®*f°!i hC T S at a time llght see «ied the only thing that 
moved; the sky - sun, clouds and breeze - awake above the 

bo?icrV. m ^ 8eec b leaves grew darker on the 

do in graSS grCW Where the old had been nibbled 

sit h^J he warren was thriving at last and Hazel could 

and b n^ ng ° n h ^r ^ and COUnt their blessings. Above 
and under ground, the rabbits fell naturally into a quiet, 

SeveraTfreli rhythm ° f Ceding, digging and sleeping, 
had neler ? borrows were made. The does, who 

Hyzenddav and^Wn i? bcf ° re ’ e W ed the work ’ Both 
had no idZ Sn Tkethuthinnang told Hazel that they had 

m mU f h ° ftheir fi’ ustra tion and unhappiness 

had be ^ en due sim P J y *> not being ahowedto di". 

nrPth C °r Haystack P oun d that they could manage 
pretty weft and boasted that they would bear, the warren’s 
first litters m burrows that they had dug for themselves 
Blackavar and HoHy became close friends They talked a 
grea eal about their different ideas of scouting and track 
mg, and made some patrols together, more for them own 
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satisfaction than because there was any real need One early 
orning they persuaded Silver to come with them and 
ed ° ver a 111116 to th e outskirts of Kmgsclere, returning 
t>, L. a ta , e ,°^ nusc hief and feasting m a cottage garden 
c avar s hearing had weakened since the mutilation of 
ears but Holly found that his power of noticing and 
unran" 5 C °f! uslons from anything unusual was almost 
will ^ and that he seemed to he able to become invisible at 

fo , S “ tCen bucb f and ten d °es made a happy enough society 
nothi Varren T here was some bickering here and there, but 

cont™? !, enOU f, M BIuebe11 said > an Y ra bbits who felt dis- 
of ant" ^uld always go back to Effafa and the thought 
sting- o,.? 1 o hey bad faced together was enough to take the 
Te®, 01 an ythmg that might have made a real quarrel 

one d ° eS Spread t0 ever y° ne else > until 

Chief n il aze remarked that he felt a perfect fraud as 

dispute to 3 be t, set°tled here ^ pr ° blems and hardly a 

y °c U thought about the winter yet?’ asked Holly 
ViltWa F fiVC °r the bucks > Wlth CI °ver, Hyzenthlay and 
hanger nK WCre f 5 edm S along the sunny west side of the 
down, b ° Ut an bour bef °re sunset It was still hot and the 
ttrass , !i!° qU1 ? t that the y could hear the horses tearing the 

halfV , paddock of Cannon Heath Farm, more than 
of winter ** certamI y dld not seem a time to think 

uscd\ n ? robabl y be colder U P here than any of us have been 
Ek Said HaZd ‘ But 1116 sod ’ s 50 hght and the roots 
cola U U F S ° mUch that we can ‘hg a Iot deeper before the 
thr- r wcatbcr comes I think we ought to be able to get below 

sleen° St M the Wmdj wc can bIock some °f dl c holes and 
deep warm Grass is poor m winter, I know but anyone 

ho wants a change can always go out with Holly her/and 
ry lus luck at pinching some greeii-stufToi cattk-roots It’s 
a time of year to be careful of the eld, though Myself I 
11 ho quite happy to sleep underground nlav hnkl ’ 
and hear a few stories from time to^une ’ ? > bob - 3t0ncs 
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What about a story now?’ said Bluebell ‘Gome on, 

.Dandelion. “How I nearly missed the boat.” What about 
that 9 ’ 

Oh, you mean “Woundwort Dismayed,” 5 said Dande- 
ion That s Bigwig’s story - I wouldn’t presume to tell it. 
ut it makes a change to be thinking about winter on an 
evening like this It reminds me of a story I’ve listened to 
ut never tried to tell myself. So some of you may know it 

and perhaps some won’t. It’s the story of Rowsby Woof and 
the Fairy Wogdog ’ 

‘Off you go,’ said Fiver, ‘and lay it on thick.’ 

ii er f was a bi S r abbit,’ said Dandelion. ‘There was a 
small rabbit. There was El-ahrairah; and he had the frost 
m his fine new whiskers. The earth up and down the runs 
o t e warren was so hard that you could cut your paws on 

an l.l robins answere d each other across the bare, still 
copses, his is my bit here. You go and starve in your own ” 

ne evening, when Frith was sinking'huge and red in a 
green s y El-ahrairah and Rabscuttle limped trembling 
nrough the frozen grass, picking a bite here and there to 
carry them on for another long night underground The 
grass was as brittle and tasteless as hay and although they 
were hungry, they had been making the best of the miserable 
utt so long that it was as much as they could do to get it 
rldTr' At ^ Rabscuttle suggested that they might take a 

of tu ° r m u Way and sllp across the fields to the ed S e 

°t the vfiiage, where there was a big vegetable garden 
roilnr 1 1 S i? ar ! 1 C S! ar garden was bigger than any of the others 
one enrl ^ wh ° worked in * Kved in a house at 

veg . eta ui an . f used to dig or cut great quantities of 

He had nnf PU p* 1 mt j a brududu and drive them away. 

Se sale ^ garden t0 keep rabbits out ^ 

wanK 1 ? lrah ?° uld usua % find a way m if he 

uun anH of> b \! dan S er °us, because the man had a 
gun an d often shot jays and pigeons and hung them up 

* v tbe gun we ’ d be risking, either,” said EI- 

ahrairah thinking it over “We’d have to keep an eye open 
for that confounded Rowsby Woof as well.” ^ 
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'Now Rowsby Woof was the man’s dog, and he was the 
most objectionable, malicious, disgusting brute that ever 
licked a man’s hand He was a big, woolly sort of animal 
with hair all over his eyes and the man kept him to guard the 
vegetable garden, especially at night Rowsby Woof, of 
course, did not eat vegetables himself and anyone might 
have thought that he would be ready to let a few hungry 
animals have a lettuce or a carrot now and then and no 
questions asked But not a bit of it Rowsby Woof used to run 
loose from evening till dawn the next day and not content 
with keeping men and boys out of the garden, he would go 
for any animals he found there - rats, rabbits, hares, mice, 
even moles - and kill them if he could The moment he 
smelt anything in the nature of an intruder he would start 
barking and kicking up a shine, although very often it was 
only this foolish noise which warned a rabbit and enabled 
him to get away in time Rowsby Woof was reckoned to be 
a tremendous ratter and his master had boasted about this 
skill of his so often and showed him off so much, that he had 
become revoltingly conceited He believed himself to be the 
finest ratter in the world He ate a lot of raw meat (but not 
m the evening, because he was left hungry at night to keep 
him active) and this made it rather easier to smell him 
coming But even so, he made the garden a dangerous place 

‘ “Well, let’s chance Rowsby Woof for once,” said Rab¬ 
scuttle “I reckon you and I ought to be able to give him 
the slip if we have to ” 

‘El-ahrairah and Rabscuttle made their way across the 
fields to the outskirts of the garden When they got there, the 
first thing they saw was the man himself, with a white suck 
burning away m his mouth, cutting row after row of frosted 
cabbages Rowsby Woof was with him, wagging his tail and 
jumping about in a ridiculous manner After a time the man 
piled as many of the cabbages as he could into a whecl- 
thmg and pushed them away to the house He came back 
several times and when he had taken all the cabbages to the 
door of the house he began carrying them inside 
* “What’s he doing that for?” asked Rabscuttle 
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I suppose he wants to get the frost out of them tonight,” 
replied El-ahrairah, “ before he takes them away m the 
hrududu tomorrow.” 


They d be much better to eat with the frost out of them, 
wouldn’t they?” said Rabscuttle. “I wish we could get at 
them while they’re in there. Still, never mind. Now’s our 
chance Let’s see what we can do up this end of the garden 
while he’s busy down there.” 

But hardly had they crossed the top of the garden and got 
among the cabbages than Rowsby Woof had winded them 
and down he came, barking and yelping, and they were 
lucky to get out m time 

“Dirty little beasts,” shouted Rowsby Woof. “How - 
ow! How-how dare you come snou - snou - snouting 
round here? Get out - out! Out - out!” 

‘“Contemptible brute!” said El-ahrairah, as they 
scurried back to the warren with nothing to show for all 
t eir trouble. “He’s really annoyed me. I don’t know yet 
how it’s going to be done, but by Frith and Inle! before this 
rost t aws, we 11 eat his cabbages inside the house and make 
him look a fool into the bargain.” 

. ‘ “ T hat’s saying too much, master,” said Rabscuttle “A 

pity to throw your life away for a cabbage, after all we’ve 
done together ” 


« t 1 ShaU be watchin gmy chance,” said El-ahrairah. 

1 shall just be watching my chance, that’s all.” 

‘ The following afternoon Rabscuttle was out, nosing along 
the top of the bank beside the lane, when a hrududu came 
by. It had doors at the back and these doors had somehow 
come open and were swinging about as the hrududu went 
along. There were things wrapped up in bags like the ones 
men sometimes leave about the fields, and as the hrududu 
passed Rabscuttle, one of these bags fell out into the lane. 
When the hrududu had gone Rabscuttle, who hoped that 
the bag might have something to eat inside, slipped down 
° *■, e ai }f to h ave a sniff at it But he was disappointed to 

ii l h , a \ a11 lt containe d was some kind of meat. Later, he 
told El-ahrairah about his disappointment. 
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' “Meat?” said El-ahrairah “Is it still there•*” 

‘ “ How should I know ? ” said Rabscuttle “ Beastly stuff ” 
‘ “Come with me,” said El-ahrairah “Quickly, too ” 
‘When they got to the lane the meat was still there EI- 
ahrairah dragged the bag into the ditch and they buried it 

“But what good will tlus be to us, master ? ” said Rab¬ 
scuttle 

“I don’t know yet,” said El-ahriarah “But some good 
it mil surely be, if the rats don’t get it Come home now, 
though It’s getting dark ” 

As they were going home, they came on an old, black 
wheel-covering thrown away from a hrududu, lying m the 
ditch If you’ve ever seen these things, you’ll know that 
they’re something like a huge fungus — smooth and very 
strong, but pad-like and yielding too They smell un¬ 
pleasant and are no good to eat 

“Come on,” said El-ahrairah immediately “We have 
to gnaw off a good chunk of this I need it ” 

‘Rabscuttle wondered whether his master was going mad, 
but he did as he was told The stuff had grown fairly rotten 
and before long they were able to gnaw off a lump about as 
big as a rabbit’s head It tasted dreadful, but El-ahrairah 
earned it carefully back to the warren He spent a lot of time 
that night nibbling at it and after morning silflay the next 
day he continued About m-Fnth he woke Rabscuttle, made 
him come outside and put the lump m front of him 

* “What does that look like?” he said “Never mind the 
smell What does it look like ? ” 

‘Rabscuttle looked at it “It looks rather like a dog’s black 
nose, master,” he answered, “ except that it’s dry ” 

* “ Splendid,” said El-ahrairah, and went to sleep 

‘It was still frosty - very clear and cold - that night, with 
half a moon, but fu Inle, when all the rabbits were keeping 
warm underground, El-ahrairah told Rabscuttle to come 
with him El-ahrairah carried the black nose himself and on 
the way he pushed it well into every nasty thing he could 
find He found a —’ 

‘Well, never mind,’ said Hazel ‘ Go on with the story ’ 
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‘In the end (continued Dandelion), Rabscuttle kept well 
way from him, but El-ahrairah held his breath and still 
arried the nose somehow, until they got to the place vvheie 
hey had buried the meat. 

4 “Dig it up,” said El-ahrairah. “Come on.” 

‘They dug it up and the paper came off. The meat was al 
)its joined together m a kind of trail like a spiay of bryony* 
tnd poor Rabscuttle was told to drag it along to the bottom 
>f the vegetable garden. It was hard work and he was glad 
vhen he was able to drop it. 

‘“Now,” said El-ahrairah, “we’ll go round to the 
xont.” 

‘When they got to the front, they could tell that the man 
had gone out. For one thing, the house was all dark but 
besides, they could smell that he had been through the gate 
a little while before The front of the house had a flower 
garden and this was separated from the back and the 
vegetable garden by a high, close-boarded fence that ran 
right across and ended in a big clump of laurels Just the 
other side of the fence was the back door that led into the 
kitchen. 

‘El-ahrairah and Rabscuttle went quietly through the 
front garden and peeped through a crack in the fence. 
Rowsby Woof was sitting on the gravel path, wide awake 
and shivering in the cold. He was so near that they could see 
his eyes blink m the moonlight. The kitchen door was shut 
but near-by, along the wall, there was a hole above the 
drain where a brick had been left out The kitchen floor 
was made of bricks and the man used to wash it with a 
rough broom and sweep the water out through the hole 
The hole was plugged up with an old cloth to keep out the 
cold. 

‘After a little while, El-ahrairah said in a low voice, 

‘ “Rowsby Woof! O Rowsby Woof!” 

‘Rowsby Woof sat up and looked about him, bristling. 

‘ “Who’s there?” he said “Who are you?” 

* “ O Rowsby Woof! ” said El-ahrairah, crouching on the 
other side of the fence, “Most fortunate, most blessed 
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Lowsby Woof 1 Your reward is at hand 1 1 bring you the best 
■ews in the world 1 ” 

‘ “What?” said Rowsby Woof “Who’s that? None of 
’our tricks, now 1 ” 

' “Tncks, Rowsby Woof?” said El-ahrairah “Ah, I see 
’ou do not know me But how should you? Listen, faithful, 
kilful hoimd I am the Fairy Wogdog, messenger of the 
jreat dog-spint of the East, Queen Dripslobber Far, far m 
-he East her palace lies Ah, Rowsby Woof, if only you could 
>ee her mighty state, the wonders of her kingdom' The 
~arrion that lies far and wide upon the sands 1 The manure, 
Rowsby Woof' The open sewers' Oh, how you would jump 
for joy and run nosing all about'” 

‘Rowsby Woof got to his feet and looked about in silence 
He could not tell what to make of the voice, but he was sus¬ 
picious 

‘ “Your fame as a ratter has come to the ears of the 
Queen,” said El-ahrairah “We know you - and honour 
you - as the greatest ratter m the world That is why I am 
here But poor, bewildered creature' I see you are per¬ 
plexed, and well you may be Come here, Rowsby Woof' 
Come close to the fence and know me better'” 

‘ Rowsby Woof came up to the fence and El-ahiairah 
pushed the rubber nose into the crack and moved it about 
Rowsby Woof stood close, sniffing 

“‘Noble rat-catcher,” whispered El-ahrairah, “it is 
indeed I, the Fairy Wogdog, sent to honour you'” 

‘ “Oh, Fairy Wogdog'” cried Rowsby Woof, dribbling 
and piddling all over the gravel, “Ah, what elegance' 
What aristocratic distinction' Can that really be decayed 
cat that I smell ? With a delicate overtone of rotten camel' 
Ah, the gorgeous East'” ’ 

(‘What on earth’s “camel”?’ said Bigwig 
‘ I don’t know,’ rephed Dandehon * But it was m the story 
when I heard it, so I suppose it’s some creature or other ’) 
‘ “Happy, happy dog'” said El-ahrairah “I must tell 
you that Queen Dripslobber her very self has expressed her 
gracious wish that you should meet her But not yet, Rowsby 
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oo , not yet. First you must be found worthy. I am sent to 
rmg you both a test and a proof. Listen, Rowsby Woof, 
eyond the far end of the garden there lies a long rope of 
meat. Ay, real meat, Rowsby Woof, for though we are 
airy dogs yet we bring real gifts to noble, brave animals 
such as you Go now - find and eat that meat. Trust me, for 

1 will guard the house until you return. That is the test of 
your belief.” 

‘Rowsby Woof was desperately hungry and the cold had 
got into his stomach, but still he hesitated. Fie knew that his 
mast,r expected him to guard the house. 

Ah well,” said El-ahrairah, “Never mind. I will 
epart. In the next village there lives a dog —” 

No, no,” cried Rowsby Woof “No, Fairy Wogdog, do 
not leave me' I trust you' I will go at once! Only guard the 
house and do not fail me!” '< 

‘ “Have no fear, noble hound,” said El-ahrairah. “Only 
trust the word of the great Queen.” 

Rowsby Woof went bounding away in the moonlight and 
El-ahraira-h watched him out of sight. 

„„ ^i Ar « t0 i g ? mto the house now > master ? ” asked Rab- 
scuttle. We shall have to be quick.” 

Certainly not,” said El-ahrairah. “How could you 
suggest such double-dealing? For shame, Rabscuttle! We 
will guard the house ” 

rJ The Z YT- Gd ? llently and after a while Rowsby Woof. 
to the fence^ ^ S ^ PS an< ^ ^ nmn S He came smiling up 

fonnrf ? erceiv ^ 5 honest friend,” said El-ahrairah, “that you 
hom _ ,h G 5 nea f S „ Wlftly as though it had been a rat. The 

Oueenln^LTh r'uf' N ° W hark ‘ 1 sha11 return to the 
Durnose that- f ^ ° tkat kas P assed It was her gracious 
purpose that if you showed yourself worthy tonight by 

honour* vou % GSSenger ’ she would herself send for you and 
/ Tomorrow night she will be passing through 
this land on her way to the Wolf Festival of the North afd 
she means to break her journey m order that you may appear 
before her. Be ready, Rowsby Woof' ” PP 
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*twilSi , |f airy ™° sd °z'” cned Rowsb y Woof “What ioy 
kuTbly I abas f before the Queen ■ Stow 

make myself I LskvHWt, 1 ,' S™"? 1 ' Ho ' v utKri y shall I 

I w.UshL CrmS, " Sbc 

ilfff EI : a '^ h -w, fare- 


well -‘ uuuuul > saict lSl-ahraira 

lie patient and await my return'” 

away 6 Wlthdrew the rubber nose and ver 


very quietly they crept 


El-Sauah°S^ IU§1 !f , WaS) lf an y thm S, still colder Even 

out over the fields Tl before he COuJd set 

garden a n 1 t T 7 ^ hldden the ™bber nose outside 
Rowsby Woof Wl !° 0 a ^ j° me tune to get 11 read y f or 

gone out thev , Wh f n they had made sure that the man had 

to the Cr rW mt ° the front garden aad up 

outside the back doo by h W K° f W if S paddln S U P and down 

When El ah™ t * !“* breath ste ammg m the frosty air 
between hf^ ah Sp ° ke > he put hls bead °n the ground 
‘ “Th n fr ° n Paws and wluned fo r Joy 
from beffiS-coming, Rowsby Woof,” said El-ahrairah 

Postwiddle and Smffb tT Ub r ^°u lc attundants ; the fairies 
the cross rnt, I b ? b ° m And this is her wish You know 
7 cross-roads m the village, do you not?” 

show how^bleltt" 1 ^.! 10 ^ 5137 ™°° f “ Yes > yes ' ° le t me 
«it-t, bject I can be, dear Fairy Wogdog I will -” 

go T d E ‘- ah ™“ h o fortunate dog 

■he 4S 7 iu ‘ tl “ Queen She is com.ng 
*1 J ni ght It is far that she must come but wmt 

be youm” 7 ^ D ° n ° l fad her and ^ eat bl «smg will 
‘Fad her? No, no'” cried Rowsby Woof “T 

hke a worm upon the road Her beggar am I F JZ W 

g Her mendicant, her idiot, her 3 ^ Wog- 

maklte ” ShC ’ excellent ” said El-ahrairah “Only 

the fence and along to the baelt door El-ahrtS, p^efdf 
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cloth out of the hole above the drain with his teeth and led 
the way into the kitchen. 

The kitchen was as warm as this bank and at one end 
was a great pile of vegetables ready for the hrududu in the 
morning - cabbages, brussels-sprouts and parsnips. They 
were thawed out and the delicious smell was quite over¬ 
powering El-ahrairah and Rabscuttle began at once to 
ma e amends for the past days of frozen grass and tree- 


f 11 " S° d ’ faithful fedow,” said El-ahrairah with his mouth 
u ^ ow grateful he will be to the Queen for keeping him 
waiting Ele will be able to show her the full extent of his 

W °t 1 1 Have another parsnip, Rabscuttle.” 

Meanwhile, down at the cross-roads, Rowsby Woof 
waited eagerly in the frost, listening for the coming of Queen 
rips o er. After a long time he heard footsteps. They 
ere not the steps of a dog but of a man. As they came near, 
e rea ize that they were the steps of his own master. He 
was oo stupid to run away or hide, but merely remained 
where he was until his master - who was returning home - 
came up to the crossroads. 

‘ “Why Rowsby Woof,” said his master, “What are you 
doing here ?” 


c Rowsby Woof looked foolish and nosed about. His master 

Wa ‘ S <PiAm led Then a thou § ht came to him. 

, Y’ §> ooc ^ chap,” he said, “ you came to meet me, 
did you? Good fellow, then! Come on, we’lf go home 
together ” ’ & 


Rowsby Woof tried to slip away, but his master grabbed 
lm by the collar, tied him by a bit of string he had m his 
pocket and led him home. 

Their arrival took El-ahrairah by surprise In fact, he 
was so busy stuffing cabbage that he heard nothing until the 
door-handle rattled He and Rabscuttle had only just time 
to slip behind a pile of baskets before the man came in, 
leading Rowsby Woof. Rowsby Woof was quiet and dejected 
and did not even notice the smell of rabbit, which anyway 
was all mixed up with the smell of the fire and the larder. He 
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there aie those — may misfoitunc strike them clown - who 
aie oui deadly enemies. Worst of them all, Rowsby Woof, is 
ie great Rat-Spiiit, the giant of Sumatia, the curse of 
riamelm. He daics not openly fight our noble Queen, but 
ie wor^s y stealth, by poison, by disease. Soon after you 
tR m< i 5 t i earne cl that he has sent his hateful rat-goblins 
i cIouds > carrying sickness I warned the Queen; 

out s tll i x remained heie, Rowsby Woof, to warn you. If the 
sickness falls - and the goblins aie very near - it will harm 
not you, but your master it will slay - and me too, I fear. 

Y0 ‘^? ; ave him and y° u aIone * 1 cannot.” 
i horror I ” cried Rowsby Woof. “There is no time to 

b A?*! Wh f must 1 do > Fair y Wogdog?” 

1 sickness works by a spell, 95 said El-ahrairah. “But 
a op flesh and blood, could run four times round 

^ harking as loudly as he could, then the spell 

„i , Tf e r °ken and the sickness would have no power. But 
as. I forgot! You are shut in, Rowsby Woof. What is to be 
none ? I fear that all is lost! 99 

wl'T 0 ’ n0 ’” Said Rowsb y Woof “I will save you. Fairy 
ogdog, and my dear master too. Leave it to me! 99 

j ^ °°^ be S a n to bark. He barked to raise the 

dead. The windows shook. The coal fell in the grate. The 
noise was terrifying They could hear the man upstairs, 
ln “ and curs “S- Stl11 Rowsby Woof barked. The man 

“ne S T' fl “ g °P en the ™dow and 
listened for thieves, but he could hear nothing partly be¬ 
cause there was nothing to.hear and partly because of the 
ceaseless barking- At lact j , y UCCdUie 01 

the door and went cautiouslv ont^ UP flung 0pen 

Out shot Rowsby Woof 7 se ^ w hat was the matter, 

round the hrmcp ti, 9 hellowing hke a bull, and tore 

Se door wide ^ ““ foI1 ° Wed him at * ™, leaving 

fromlf^fbow^ttn;^ 1 ^ ^ W ° gd ° g 

El-ahrairah and Rabscuttle dashed into the garden and 

naufed 6 f rCd thT ° Ugh the laure ls. In the field beyond they 
paused for a moment. From behind came the sounds of 
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yelping and woofing, mixed with shouts and angry cries of 
"Come ’ere, damn you 1 ” 

“‘Noble fellow,” said El-ahrairah "He has saved his 
master, Rabscuttle He has saved us all Let us go home and 
sleep sound m our burrow ” 

‘lor the rest of his life Rowsby Woof never forgot the 
night when he had waited foi the great Dog-Queen True, 
it was a disappointment, but this, he felt, was a small matter, 
compared with the recollection of his own noble conduct 
and of how he had saved both Ins master and the good Tairy 
Wogdog from the wicked Rat-Spirit ’ 
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4 Yes/ said Hazel, ‘A lot of us went away, but we foun 
what we were looking for and now we’ve come back lor 
good.’ 

‘Is a good. Is a lots of rabbits a now, keepa grass a 
short.’ . , 

‘ What difference does it make to him if the grass is short. 
said Bigwig who, with Blackavar, was lolloping and m 
blmg close by ‘He doesn’t eat it ’ 

‘ Is a good a for get about, you know ? ’ said the mouse in a 
familiar tone which made Bigwig shake his ears wi 
irritation. ‘ Is a run along a queek - but is a no seeds a from 
a short a grass Now is a warren a here and now a today is 
a new a rabbits a come, soon is another warren a more. 


New a rabbits is a your friends a too?’ 

‘Yes, yes, all friends,’ said Bigwig, turning away. ‘There 
was something I wanted to say. Hazel, about the new-born 
rabbits, when they’re ready to come above ground 

Hazel, however, had remained where he was, looking 
intently at the mouse. 

‘Wait a moment. Bigwig,’ he said. ‘What did you say? 
mouse, about another warren? Where is there going to be 
another warren?’ 

The mouse was surprised. ‘You not a know? Not a your 
friends ? * 

* I don’t know until you tell me. What did you mean about 
new rabbits and another warren soon ? ’ 

His tone was urgent and inquisitive. The mouse became 
nervous and, after the manner of his kind, began to say 
what he thought the rabbits would like to hear. 

c Maybe is a no warren. Is a plenty good a rabbits ’ere, is 
all a my friends. Is a no more a rabbits Not a for want other 
rabbits ’ 

‘But what other rabbits?’ persisted Hazel. 

‘No sir, no sir, no other rabbits, is a not a go for soon a 
rabbits, all stay ’ere are my friends, a save a me a very good 
a my life, zen ’ow can I if a she mek me ?> twittered the 
mouse. 

Hazel considered this lot briefly, but It beat him. 
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‘Oh, come on, Hazel,’ said Bigwig ‘Let the poor little 
beast alone I want to talk to you ’ 

Hazel ignored him Going close to the mouse, he bent Ins 
head and spoke quietly and firmly 
‘You’ve often said you’re our friend,’ he said ‘If you aie, 
tell me, and don’t be afraid, what you know about other 
rabbits coming ’ 

The mouse looked confused Then he said, ‘ I not a see 
other rabbits, sir, but a my brother ’e say a yellow-hammer 
sa y is a new rabbits, plenty, plenty rabbits, a come to 
combe over on a mormng side Maybe is a lots a rubbish I 
tell you a wrong, you no hke a mouse for more, not a friend 
a more ’ 

No, that’s all nght,’ said Hazel ‘Don’t worry Just tell 
me a gam Where did the bird say these new rabbits were 3 ’ 

^‘ sa y ls a come a justa now on a morning side I not a 
see 

Good fellow,’ said Hazel ‘That’s very helpful ’ He 
turned back to the others ‘What d’you make of tins, Big- 
Wl g‘” he asked 

Hot much,’ answered Bigwig ‘Long-grass rumours 
these little creatures say anything and change it five times 
^ay Ask him again fu Inle - he’ll tell you something 

‘If you’re right, then I’m wrong and we can all forget it,’ 
said Hazel ‘But I’m going to get to the bottom of this 
Someone must go and see I’d go myself but I’ve got no 
speed with this leg ’ 

‘Well, leave it for tonight, anyway,’ said Bigwig ‘We 
can 

‘Someone must go and see,’ repeated Hazel firmly ‘A 
good patroller, too Blackavar, go and get Holly for me will 
you 3 ’ ’ 

‘I’mhere, as it happens,’ said Holly, who had come along 
the top of the bank while Hazel was speaking ‘What’s the 
trouble, Hazel-rah 3 ’ le 


‘There’s a rumour of strangers on the down on the m 
mg side,’ replied Haael, ‘and I X 
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and Blackavar run over that way - say as far as the top of the 
combe - and find out what’s going on ? * 

‘Yes, of course, Hazel-rah,’ said Holly. ‘ If there really ar e 
some other rabbits there, we’d better bung them back wi 1 
us, hadn’t we ? We could do with a few more.’ 

‘It depends who they are,’ said Hazel. ‘That’s what 
want to find out. Go at once, Holly, will you? Somehow it 
worries me not to know ’ 

Holly and Blackavar had hardly set off when Speedwe 
appeared above ground. He had an excited, triumphal! 
look which attracted everyone’s attention immediately. e 
squatted m front of Hazel and looked round him in silence, 
to make sure of his effect. 

‘You’ve finished the hole?’ asked Hazel. 

‘Never mind the hole,’ answered Speedwell. ‘I chan 
corne up to say that Glover’s had her litter. All goo , 
healthy kittens Three bucks and three does, she says.^ 
‘You’d better go up in the beech tree and sing that,’ sai 
Hazel. ‘ See that everybody knows 1 But tell them not to go 
crowding down disturbing her ’ 

‘ I shouldn’t think they would,’ said Bigwig ‘ Who’d be a 
kitten again, or even want to see one — blind and deaf ana 
no fur?’ 

‘Some of the does may want to see them,’ said Hazel. 
‘They’re excited, you know. But we don’t want Clover 
disturbed into eating them or anything miserable like 
that.’ 

* It looks as though we really are going to live a natural life 
again at last, doesn’t it?’ said Bigwig, as they browsed their 
way along the bank ‘What a summer it’s been! What a - 
what a desperate lark 1 I keep dreaming I’m back in Efrafa, 
you know, but it’ll pass off, I suppose. One thing I brought 
back out of that place, though, and that’s the value of 
keeping a warren hidden. As we get bigger, Hazel, we ought 
to take care of that. We’ll do better than Efrafa, though. 
When we’ve reached the right size, rabbits can be en¬ 
couraged to leave ’ 

‘Well, don’t you leave,’ said Hazel, ‘or I’ll tell Kehaar to 
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bring you back by the scruff of the neck Fm relying on you 
to produce us a really good Owsla ’ 

‘It’s certainly something to look forward to,’ said Bigwig 
‘Take a pack of young fellows across to the farm and chase 
the cats out of the barn to get an appetite Well, it’ll come I 
say, this grass is as dry as horse-hair on barbed wire, isn’t it 3 
What about a run down the hill to the fields - just you and I 
and Fiver 3 Corn’s been cut, you know, and there should be 
good pickings I expect they’re going to burn off the field, 
but they haven’t done it yet ’ 

‘No, we must wait a bit,’ said Hazel ‘ I want to hear what 
Holly and Blackavar have to say when they come in ’ 
‘That needn’t keep you long,’ replied Bigwig ‘Here they 
come already, unless Fm much mistaken Straight down the 
open track, too 1 Not bothered about keeping hidden, are 
they 3 What a rate they’re going 1 ’ 

‘There’s something wrong,’ said Hazel, staring at the ap¬ 
proaching rabbits 

Holly and Blackavar reached the long shadow of the wood 
a t top speed, as though they were being pursued The 
Watchers expected them to slow down as they came to the 
bank, but they kept straight on and appeared actually to 
be going to run underground At the last moment Holly 
stopped, looked about him and stamped twice Blackavar 
disappeared down the nearest hole At the stamping, all the 
rabbits above ground ran for cover 

‘Here, wait a minute,’ said Hazel, pushing past Pipkin 
and Hawkbit as they came across the grass ‘Holly, what’s 
the alarm 3 Tell us something, instead of stamping the place 
to pieces What’s happened 3 ’ 

‘Get the holes filled m 1 ’ gasped Holly ‘Get everyone 
underground 1 There’s not a moment to lose ’ His eyes rolled 
white and he panted foam over his chin 

‘Is it men, or what 3 There’s nothing to be seen, heard or 
smelt Come on, tell us something and stop gibbering, 
there’s a good chap ’ ’ 

‘It’ll have to be quick, then,’ said Holly ‘That combe - 
it’s full of rabbits from Efrafa ’ 
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‘From Efrafa? Fugitives, do you mean?* 

No, 5 said Holly, ‘not fugitives Campion’s there. We ran 
right into him and three or four more that Blackavar recog¬ 
nized. I believe Woundwort’s there himself. They’ve come 
for us - don’t make any mistake about that.’ 

‘You’re sure it’s more than a patrol?’ 

‘I’m certain,’ answered Holly. ‘We could smell them*, 
and we heard them, too — below us in the combe. We 
wondered what so many rabbits could be doing there and we 
were going down to see when we suddenly came face to face 
with Campion We looked at him and he looked at us and 
then I realized what it must mean and we turned and ran. 
He didn’t follow us — probably because he’d had no orders. 
But how long will it take them to get here ? ’ 

Blackavar had returned from underground, bringing 
Silver and Blackberry. 

‘We ought to leave at once, sir,’ he said to Hazel. ‘We 
might be able to get quite a long way before they come. ^ 

Hazel looked about him. ‘Anyone who wants to go can go, 
he said. * I shan’t. We made this warren ourselves and Frith 
only knows what we’ve been through on account of it. I’m 
not going to leave it now.’ 

‘Neither am I,’ said Bigwig ‘If I’m for the Black Rabbit 
there s one or two from Efrafa will come with me.’ 

There was a short silence. 

‘Holly’s right to want to stop the holes,’ went on Hazel. 
It s the best thing to do We fill the holes in, good and 
thorough. Then they have to dig us out. The warren’s deep. 
It s under a bank, with tree roots all through it and over the 
top. How long can all those rabbits stay on the down with¬ 
out attracting ehl? They’ll have to give it up.’ 

‘You don’t know these Efrafans,’ said Blackavar. ‘My 
mother used to tell me what happened at Nutley Copse. It 
would be better to go now.’ 

‘Well, go on then,’ answered Hazel. ‘I’m not stopping 
you And I’m not leaving this warren. It’s my home.’ He 
looked at Hyzenthlay, heavy with young, who was sitting in 
the rnouth of the nearest hole and listening to the talk. ‘How 
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the Efrafans could not fight to the finish against rabbits like 
Bigwig, Holly and Silver without losing lives - probably a 
good many lives. Woundwort must know this. Perhaps it 
might not be too late, even now, to persuade him to agree to 
a new plan - a plan that would be as good for one wairen as 
the other. 

‘And perhaps it might be, 5 thought Hazel grimly. ‘But it’s 
a possible chance and so I’m afraid the Chief Rabbit has 
got to take it And since this savage brute is probably not to 
be trusted, I suppose the Chief Rabbit must go alone.’ 

He returned to the Honeycomb and found Bigwig. 

‘I’m off to talk to General Woundwort, if I can get hold 
of him,’ he said ‘You’re Chief Rabbit until I come back. 
Keep them at it.’ 

‘But Hazel,’ said Bigwig, ‘wait a moment It’s not safe- 

‘I shan’t be long,’ said Hazel ‘I’m just going to ask him 
what he’s up to.’ 

A moment later he was down the bank and limping up 
the track, pausing from time to time to sit up and look about 
him for an Efrafan patrol. 


43. The Great Patrol 

What is the world, O soldiers 7 
It is I 

I, this incessant snow. 

This northern sky. 

Soldiers, this solitude 
Through which we go 
Is I 

Walter de la Mare Napoleon 


When the punt floated down the river in the rain, part of 
General Woundwort’s authority went with it He could not 
have appeared more openly and completely at a loss if 
Hazel and his companions had flown away over the trees. 
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Until that very moment he had shown up strongly, a most 
formidable adversary His officers had been demoralized by 
Kehaar’s unexpected attack He had not On the contrary, 
he had kept up the pursuit m spite of Kehaar and had 
actually carried out a scheme to cut off the fugitives’ retreat 
Cunning and resourceful m adversity, he had nearly suc¬ 
ceeded in hurting the gull when he leapt at him out of the 
close cover by the plank bridge Then, when he had his 
quarry cornered in a place where Kehaar could not have 
done a great deal to help them, they had suddenly shown 
their own cunning greater than his, and left him bewildered 
on the bank He had overheard the very word - tharn - 
spoken by one of his officers to another as they returned to 
Efrafa through the ram Thlayh, Blackavar and the does of 
the Near Hind had vanished He had tried to stop them and 
he had conspicuously failed 

For a great part of that night Woundwort remained 
awake, considering what was best to be done The following 
day he called a Council meeting He pointed out that it 
would be no good taking an expedition down the river to 
look for Thlayli unless it were strong enough to defeat him 
if it found him That would mean taking several officers and 
a number of the Owsla There would be the risk of trouble 
at home while they were away There might be another 
break-out The odds were that they would not find Thlayh 
at all, for there would be no trail and they did not know 
where to search for him If they did not find him, they would 
look even bigger fools when they came back 


'And fools we look now,’ said Woundwort ‘Make no 
mistake about that Vervain will tell you what the Marks 
are saying - that Campion was chased into the ditch by the 
white bird and Thlayh called down lightning from the 
and Frith knows what besides ’ ^ 


‘The best thing,’ said old Snowdrop, ‘will be to sa v 
little about it as possible Let it blow over They’ve 
short memories ’ y ve f»°‘ 


‘There’s one thing I think worth doing,’ said Woundwort 
We know now that there was one place where wcX fffid 
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Thlayli and his gang, only nobody icalized it at the time. 
That was when Mallow was after them with his patrol, just 
before he was lulled by the fox. Something tells me that 
where they were once, there they’ll be again, sooner or 
later.’ 

‘But we can hardly stay out there with enough rabbits to 
fight them, sir,’ said Groundsel, ‘ and it would mean digging 
in and living there for some time.’ 

‘ I agree with you,’ replied Woundwort ‘A patrol will be 
stationed there continuously until further notice. They’ll 
dig scrapes and live there. They’ll be relieved every two 
days. If Thlayli comes, he’s to be watched and followed 
secretly When we know where he’s taken the does, then we 
may be able to deal with him. And I’ll tell you this,’ he 
ended, glaring "round at them with his great, pale eyes. ‘If 
we do find out where he is, I shall be ready to go to a great 
deal of trouble. I told Thlayli I’d kill him myself. He may 
have forgotten that, but I haven’t.’ 

Woundwort led the first patrol in person, taking Ground¬ 
sel to show him where Mallow had picked up the strangers 
southward trail. They dug scrapes among the scrub along 
the edge of Caesar’s Belt and waited After two days their 
hopes were lower. Vervain relieved Woundwort. He was 
relieved two days later by Campion. By this time there W ere 
captains in the Owsla who said privately to each other that 
the General was in the grip of an obsession Some way would 
have to be found of getting him to drop it before it went too 
far. At the Council meeting the next evening it was suggested 
that the patrol should be discontinued in two days! time. 
Woundwort, snarling, told them to wait and see An argu¬ 
ment began, behind which he sensed more opposition than 
he had ever encountered before. In the middle of this, with 
a dramatic effect that could not have been better timed 
from the General’s point of view. Campion and his patrol 
came m, dead-beat, with the report that they had met 
Thlayli and his rabbits exactly where Woundwort had said 
they would. Unseen, they had followed them to their warren 
which, though a long way off, was not too distant to be 
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attacked, especially since no time would have to be spent m 
searching for it It did not appear to be very large and could 
probably be surprised 

The news put an end to all opposition and brought both 
Council and Owsla back under Woundwort’s undisputed 
control Several of the officers weie for starting at once but 
Woundwort, now that he was sure of his followers and his 
enemy, took his time Having learned from Campion that he 
had actually come face to face with Thlayh, Blackavar and 
the rest, he decided to wait some little while, m case they 
might be on their guard Besides, he wanted time both to 
reconnoitre the way to Watership and to organize the 
expedition His idea was that if possible they should make 
the journey m one day This would forestall any possible 
rumours of their approach To satisfy himself that they could 
do this and still be fit to fight when they arrived, he took 
Campion and two others, and himself covered the three and 
a half miles to the down east of Watership Here, he grasped 
at once the best way to approach the beech hanger without 
being seen or smelt The prevailing wind was westerly, as at 
Efrafa They would arrive at evening and then assemble and 
rest m the combe south of Cannon Heath Down As soon as 
twilight fell and Thlayh and his rabbits had gone under¬ 
ground, they would come along the ridge and attack the 
warren With luck, there would be no warning whatever 
They would be safe for the night m the captured warren 
and the following day he himself and Vervain would be able 
to return to Efrafa The remainder, under Campion, could 
have a day’s rest and then make their way back with the 
does and any other pusoners there might be The whole 
thing could be finished in three days 

It would be best not to take too many rabbits Anyone not 
strong enough to go the distance and then fight would only 
be a nuisance In the event, speed might turn out to be 
every thing The slower the journey, the more dangerous it 
would be and stragglers would attract ebl and discourage the 
rest Besides, as Woundwort very well knew, his leadershm 
was going to be vital Every rabbit would need to feel that h 
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was close to the General; and if he felt himself one of a picked 
band as well, that would be all to the good. 

The labbits to go were chosen most carefully. There weie 
in fact about twenty-six or seven of them, half Owsla and 
the rest promising youngsters recommended by their Mark 
officers Woundwort believed in emulation and he let it be 
known that there would be plenty of chances to win re¬ 
wards. Campion and Chervil were kept busy taking out 
endurance patrols, and tussles and training fights were 
organized at morning silflay. The members of the expedition 
were excused all sentry duties and allowed to silflay when¬ 
ever they wished. 

They started before dawn one clear August morning, 
going due north in groups along the banks and hedges. 
Before they had reached the Belt, Groundsel’s party was 
attacked by a pair of stoats, one old and the other a yearling. 
Woundwort, hearing the squealing from behind him, 
covered the distance in a few moments and set upon the 
veteran stoat with slashing teeth and great kicks from his 
needle-clawed back paws. With one of its forelegs ripped to 
the shoulder, it turned and made off, the younger one 
following. 

‘You ought to be able to see to these things yourself,’ said 
Woundwort to Groundsel ‘Stoats aren’t dangerous. Come 
on.’ 

Shortly after ni-Frith, Woundwort went back to pick up 
stragglers. He found three, one injured by a piece of glass. 
He stopped the bleeding, brought the three up to rejom 
their groups and then called a halt to rest and feed, himself 
keeping a watch round about It was very hot and some of 
the rabbits were showing signs of exhaustion. Woundwort 
formed these into a separate group and took charge of it 
himself 

By the early evening - about the same time as Dandelion 
was beginning the story of Rowsby Woof - the Efrafans 
had skirted an enclosure of pigs east of Cannon Heath 
Farm and were slipping into the combe south of Cannon 
Heath Down. Many were tired and, in spite of their tremen- 
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clous respect for Woundwort, there was a certain feeling that 
they had come a long way from home They were ordered to 
take cover, feed, rest and wait for sunset 
The place was deserted, except for yellow-hammers and 
a few mice pattering about m the sun Some of the rabbits 
went to sleep in the long grass The slope was already in 
shadow when Campion came running down with the news 
that he had come face to face with Blackavar and Holly m 
the upper part of the combe 

Woundwort was annoyed ‘ What made them come trapes¬ 
ing over here, I wonder?’ he said ‘Couldn’t you have 
killed them? Now we’ve lost surprise 5 

‘I’m sorry, sir,’ said Campion ‘ I wasn’t really alert at the 
time and I’m afraid they were a bit too quick for me I 
didn’t pursue them because I wasn’t sure whether you’d 
want me to ’ 

‘Well, it may not make much difference,’ said Wound¬ 
wort ‘I don’t see what they can do But they’ll try to do 
something, I suppose, now they know we’re here ’ 

As he went among his rabbits, looking them over and en¬ 
couraging them, Woundwort considered the situation One 
thing was clear - there was no longer the chance of catching 
Thlayli and the rest off their guard But perhaps they were 
already so much frightened that they would not fight at all ? 
The bucks might give up the does to save their own lives 
Or they might already be on the run, m which case they 
must be followed and caught at once, for they were fresh 
and his own rabbits were tired and could not pursue 
them far He ought to find out quickly He turned to a 
young rabbit of the Neck Mark, who was feeding close at 
hand 

‘Your name’s Thistle, isn’t it?’ he asked 

‘Thistle, sir,’ answered the rabbit 

‘Well, you’re the very fellow I want,’ said Woundwort 
‘Go and find Captain Campion and tell him to meet me up 
there, by that jumper - do you see where I mean ? — at once 
You’d better come there too Be quick there’s no tune to 
lose ’ 
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As soon as Campion and Thistle had joined him. Wound¬ 
wort took them up to the ridge. He meant to see what was 
happening over at the beech hanger. If the enemy were 
already in flight, Thistle could be sent back with a message 
to Groundsel and Vervain to bring everyone up immediate¬ 
ly. If they were not, he would see what threats could do. 

They reached the track above the combe and began to 
make their way along it with some caution, since the sunset 
was in their eyes. The light west wind carried a fresh smell 
of rabbits. 

4 If they are running they haven’t gone far, 5 said Wound¬ 
wort ‘But I don’t think they are running: I think they’re 
still m their warren.’ 

At that moment a rabbit came out of the grass and sat up 
in the middle of the track He paused for a few moments and 
then moved towards them. He was limping and had a 
strained, resolute look. 

‘You’re General Woundwort, aren’t you?’ said the rab¬ 
bit ‘ I’ve come to talk to you ’ 

‘ Did Thlayli send you ? ’ asked Woundwort 
‘I’m a friend ofThlayli,’ replied the rabbit. ‘I’ve come to 
ask why you’re here and what it is you want.’ 

‘Were you on the river bank in the rain?’ said Wound¬ 
wort 

‘Yes, I was * 

‘What was left unfinished there will be finished now,’ said 
Woundwort. ‘We are going to destroy you ’ 

‘You won’t find it easy,’ replied the other. ‘You’ll take 
home fewer rabbits than you brought We should both do 
better to come to terms ’ 

‘Very well,’ said Woundwort ‘These are the terms You 
will give back all the does who ran from Efrafa and you will 
hand over the deserters Thlayli and Blackavar to my Owsla ’ 
‘No, we can’t agree to that I’ve come to suggest some¬ 
thing altogether different and better for us-both A rabbit 
has two ears, a rabbit has two eyes, two nostrils. Our 
two warrens ought to be like that They ought to be to¬ 
gether - not fighting. We ought to make other warrens 
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between us - start one between here and Efrafa, with rabbits 
Irom both sides You wouldn’t lose by that, you’d gam We 
both would A lot of your rabbits are unhappy now and it’s 
all you can do to control them, but with this plan you’d 
soon see a difference Rabbits have enough enemies as it is 
ihey ought not to make more among themselves A mating 
between free, independent warrens - what do you say ? ’ 

At that moment, in the sunset on Watership Down, there 
was offered to General Woundwort the opportunity to show 
whether he was really the leader of vision and genius which 
he believed himself to be, or whether he was no more than a 
tyrant with the courage and cunning of a pirate For one 
beat of his pulse the lame rabbit’s idea shone clearly before 
mm He grasped it and realized what it meant The next, 
he had pushed it away from him The sun dipped mto the 
cloud-bank and now he could see clearly the track along the 
n dge, leading to the beech hanger and the bloodshed for 
which he had prepared with so much energy and care 
‘ I haven’t time to sit here talking nonsense,’ said Wound¬ 
wort ‘You’re m no position to bargain with us There’s 
nothing more to be said Thistle, go back and tell Captain 
Vervain I want everyone up here at once ’ 

‘And this rabbit, sir,’ asked Campion ‘Shall I kill him p ’ 
‘No,’ rephed Woundwort ‘Since they’ve sent him to 
ask our terms, he’d better take them back - Go and tell 
Thlayh that if the does aren’t waiting outside your warren 
with him and Blackavar, by the time I get down there , I’ll 
tear the throat out of every buck in the place by ni-Fnth to¬ 
morrow ’ 

, T he lame rabbit seemed about to reply, but Woundwort 
had already turned away and was explaining to Cammon 
what he was to do Neither of them bothered to watch the 
lame rabbit as he limped back by the way he had come 
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The enforced passivity of their defence, the interminable waiting, 
ecame insupportable. Day and night they heard the muffled thud 
o the picks above and dreamt of the collapse of the grotto and of 
every ghastly eventuality They were subject to ‘castle-mentality* 
in its most extieme form. 

Robin Fedden Crusader Castles 


'They’ve stopped digging, Hazel-rah,’ said Speedwell. ‘As 
far as I can tell, there’s no one m the hole ’ 

In the close darkness of the Honeycomb, Hazel pushed 
past three or four of his rabbits crouching among the tree 
roots and reached the higher shelf where Speedwell lay 
listening for sounds from above. The Efrafans had reached 
e hanger at early twilight and at once begun a search 
a ong the banks and among the trees to find out how big 
the warren was and where its holes were They had been 
surprised to find so many holes in such a small area, for 
^ lan y t ^ lem had had experience of any warren but 
rafa, where very few holes served the needs of many rab¬ 
bits. At first they had supposed that there must'-be a large 
num er of rabbits underground The silence and emptiness 
o the open beech-wood made them suspicious, and most 
kept outside, nervous of an ambush. Woundwort had to 
reassure them. Their enemies, he explained, were fools who 
ma e n ^® re runs than any properly-organized warren 
nee ed They would soon discover their mistake, for every 
one would be opened, until the place became impossible to 
de end As for the droppings of the white bird, scattered m 
the wood, it was plain that they were old. There were no 
signs whatever that the bird was anywhere near. Neverthe¬ 
less, many of the rank-and-file continued to look cautiously 
about them. At the sudden cry of a peewit on the down, one 
or two bolted and had to be brought back by their officers. 
The story of the bird which had fought for Thlayli m the 
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Storm had lost nothing in the telling up and down the 
burrows of Efrafa 

Woundwort told Campion to post sentries and keep a 
patrol round about, while Vervain and Groundsel tackled 
the blocked holes Groundsel set to work along the bank 
while Vervain went into the wood, where the mouths of the 
holes lay between the tree roots He came at once upon the 
open run He listened, but all was quiet Vervain, (who was 
more used to dealing with prisoners than with enemies) 
ordered two of his rabbits to make their way down it The 
discovery of the silent, open run gave him the hope that he 
might be able to seize the warren by a sudden dash to the 
very centre The wretched rabbits, obeying his orders, were 
met by Silver and Buckthorn at a point where the run 
opened out They were cuffed and mauled and barely got 
out with their hves The sight of them did nothing to en¬ 
courage Vervain’s party, who were reluctant to dig and 
made little headway during the darkness before moonnse 

Groundsel, who felt that he ought to set an example 
mmself dug his way into the loose, fallen soil of one of the 
bank runs Ploughing over the soft earth like a fly on summer 
butter and holding his head clear, he suddenly found him- 
seil face to face with Blackavar, who sank his front teeth into 
his throat Groundsel, with no freedom to use his weight 
screamed and kicked out as best he could Blackavar hung 
on and Groundsel - a heavy rabbit, like all the Efrafan 
officers - dragged him forward a short distance before he 
couH nd himself of his grip Blackavar spat out a mouth 
tul of fur and jumped clear, clawing with his front paws 
But Groundsel had already gone He was lucky not to lnve 
been more severely wounded ve 

It became clear to Woundwort that it was goimr tn u 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to take the ” , be 
attack down the defended runs There would b ^ 
chance of success if several runs could be oneneH ° g00C * 

tackled at the same time, but he doubted wheth„ u and “ len 

would attempt it, after what diey had seen W r , IS ra bbits 

he had not given enough thought, earner on I f that 

* 10 wnat be 
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would have to do if he lost surprise and had to force an 
entry: he had better give it some thought now. As the moon 
rose, he called Campion in and talked it over with him. 

Campion s suggestion was they should s im ply starve 
the warren out. The weather was warm and dry and they 
could easily stay two or three days. This Woundwort 
rejected impatiently. In his own mind, he was not altogether 
certain that daylight might not bring the white bird down 
upon them. They ought to be underground by dawn. But 
apart from this secret anxiety, he felt that his reputation 
depended on a fighting victory. He had brought his Owsla 
to get at these rabbits, knock them down and beat them. A 
siege would be a miserable antichmax. Also, he wanted to 
get back to Efrafa as soon as he could. Like most war-lords, 
he was never very confident about what was going on be¬ 
hind his back. 

If I remember rightly,’ he said, ‘after the main part of 
the warren at Nutley Copse was taken and the fighting was 
as good as over, there were a few rabbits who shut them¬ 
selves into a smaller burrow where it was difficult to get at 
them. I said they were to be dealt with and then I went 
back to Efrafa with the prisoners. How were they dealt 
with and who did it, do you know?’ 

Captain Mallow did it,’ said Campion. ‘He’s dead, of 
course: but I expect there’s someone here who was with him. 
I’ll go and find out.’ 

He returned with a heavy, stolid Owsla sentry named 
Ragwort, who at first had some difficulty m understanding 
what it was that the General wanted to know. At last, 
however, he said that when he had been with Captain 
Mallow, more than a year ago, the captain had told them to 
dig a hole straight down into the ground. In the end the 
earth had given way under them and they had fallen down 
among some rabbits whom they had fought and beaten. 

Well, that s about the only way it can be done,’ said 
Woundwort to Campion ‘And if we get them all on to it, 
relieving each other in shifts, we should have a way into the 
place before dawn. You’d better get your sentries out again 
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- not more than two or three — and we’ll make a start at 
once ’ 

Soon after, Hazel and his rabbits, below m the Honey¬ 
comb, heard the first sounds of scratching above It was not 
long before they realized that the digging was going on at 
two points One was at the north end of the Honeycomb, 
above the place where the tree roots formed a kind of cloistei 
m the burrow Here the roof, latticed through and through 
with fine roots, was very strong The other seemed to be 
more or less above the open centre of the Honeycomb, but 
rather nearer to the south end, where the hall broke up into 
bays and runs with columns of earth between Beyond these 
runs lay several of the wairen’s burrows One, lined with 
fur torn from her own belly, contained Clover and the pile 
of grass and leaves, covered over with earth, m which her 

new-born litter were sleeping 

‘Well, we seem to be putting them to a great deal ox 
trouble,’ said Hazel ‘That’s all to the good It’ll blunt their 
claws and I should think they’ll be tired out before they ve 
done What do you make of it. Blackberry ? 

‘I’m afraid it’s a bad look-out, Hazel-rah,’ replied Black¬ 
berry ‘ It’s true they’re in trouble up at the top end There s 
a lot of ground above us there and the roots will hold them 
up for a long time But down this end it’s easier for them 
They’re bound to dig through fairly soon Then the roof 
will come m, and I can’t see that we can do anything to 

St °Hazelcould feel him trembling as he spoke As the sounds 
of digging continued, he sensed fear spreading all through 
the burrow ‘They’ll take us back to Efrafa,’ whispered 
Vilthuril to Thethuthmnang ‘The warren police -* 

‘Be quiet,’ said Hyzenthlay ‘The bucks aren’t talking 
like that and why should we? I’d rather be here now, as we 
are, than never have left Efrafa 

It was bravely said, but Hazel was not the only one who 
could tell her thoughts Bigwig remembered the night m 
Efrafa when he had calmed her by talking of the high downs 
and the certainty of their escape In the dark, he nuzzled 
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Hazel s shoulder and pressed him over to one side of the 
wide burrow. 

Listen, Hazel,’ he said, ‘we’re not finished yet. Not by a 
long way. When the roof breaks, they’ll come down into 
this end of the Honeycomb. But we can get everybody back 
into the sleeping burrows behind and block the runs that 
lead to them They’ll be no better off.’ 

Well, if we do that it’ll last a bit longer,’ said Hazel. 
But they 11 soon be able to break into the sleeping burrows, 
once they’re in here.’ 

They 11 find me there when they do,’ said Bigwig, ‘and 
one or two more besides I shouldn’t wonder if they didn’t 
decide to go home.’ 

With a kind of wry envy, Hazel realized that Bigwig was 
actually looking forward to meeting the Efrafan assault He 
new he could fight and he meant to show it. He' was not 
t inking of anything else. The hopelessness of their chances 
nad no important place in his thoughts Even the sound of 
t e igging, clearer already, only set him thinking of the 
best way to sell his life as dearly as he could But what else 
was t ere for any of them to do ? At least Bigwig’s prepara¬ 
tions would keep the others busy and perhaps do something 
to dispel the silent fear that filled all the warren. 

ou re r ight, Bigwig,’ he said. 'Let’s prepare a 

little reception Will you tell Silver and the others what you 
want and get them started ? ’ ' 

As Bigwig began to explain his plan to Silver and Holly, 
Hazel sent Speedwell to the north end of the Honeycomb to 
isten to t e igging and keep reporting what he could make 

. a lts P r °g re ss As far as he could see, it would make 
little difference whether the roof-fall came there or in the 
centre, ut at least he ought to try to show the others that 
he^was keeping his wits about him. 

We can t break these walls down to stop the run between, 
knotv^ Sai< ^ 'They hold the roof up at this end, you 

I know that,’ answered Bigwig ‘We’ll dig into the walls 
of die sleeping burrows behind. They’ll need to be bigger 
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anyway, if we’re all going to get in there together Then 
kick the loose earth back into the spaces between the 
columns Stop the whole thing right up ’ 

Since he had come out of Efrafa Bigwig’s standing was 
very high Seeing him in good heart, the others set aside 
their fear as best they could and did as he told them, en¬ 
larging the burrows beyond the south end of the Honey¬ 
comb and piling up the soft earth m the entry runs until 
what had been a colonnade began to become a solid wall It 
was during a pause m this work that Speedwell reported 
that the digging above the north end had stopped Hazel 
went and crouched beside him, listening for some time 
There was nothing to be heard He went back to where 
Buckthorn sat guarding the foot of the single open run - 
Kehaar’s run, as it was called 

‘You know what’s happened ?’ he said ‘They’ve reahzed 
they’re all among the beech roots up there, so they’ve 
chucked it They’ll be going harder at the other end now ’ 
‘I suppose so, Hazel-rah,’ replied Buckthorn After a 
little he said, ‘D’you remember the rats in the barn? We got 
out of that all right, didn’t we? But I’m afraid we shan’t get 
out of this It’s a pity, after all we’ve done together ’ 

‘Yes, we shall,’ said Hazel, with all the conviction he 
could muster But he knew that if he stayed he would not be 
able to keep up the pretence Buckthorn - a decent, straight¬ 
forward fellow if ever there was one — where would he be 
by m-Frith tomorrow? And he himself - where had he led 
them, with all his clever schemes ? Had they come over the 
common, among the shining wires, through the thunder¬ 
storm, the culverts on the great river, to die at the claws of 
General Woundwort? It was not the death they deserved 
it was not the right end of the clever track they had run* 
But what could stop Woundwort? What could save them 
now? Nothing, he knew - unless some tremendous blow 
were to fall upon the Efrafans from outside and of that 
there was no chance He turned away from Buckthorn 
Scratch, scratch scratch, scratch came the sound of the 
digging above Crossing the floor in the dark. Hazel found 
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himself beside another labbit, who was crouching silently on 
the near side of the new-piled wall He stopped, sniffing 
was Fiver. 

‘Aien’t you woiking?’ he asked listlessly. 

‘No,’ replied Fiver. ‘I’m listening.’ 

‘To the digging, you mean?’ 

‘No, not the digging. There’s something I’m trying o 
hear - something the otheis can’t hear. Only I can t hear 1 
either. But it’s close. Deep Leaf-drift, deep I’m going away, 
Hazel - going away.’ His voice grew slow and drowsy. 
‘Falling But it’s cold. Cold.’ 

The air in the dark burrow was stifling. Hazel bent over 
Fiver, pushing the limp body with his nose. 

‘Cold,’ muttered Fiver. ‘How - how. How - how cold. 
There was a long silence. 

‘Fiversaid Hazel. ‘Fiver? Can you hear me? 

Suddenly a terrible sound broke from Fiver; a sound a 
which every rabbit m the warren leapt m dreadful fear, a 
sound that no rabbit had ever made, that no rabbit had t e 
power to make It was deep and utterly unnatural. ± e 
rabbits working on the far side of the wall crouched terri¬ 
fied One of the does began to squeal. 

‘Dirty litde beasts,’ yelped Fiver. ‘How — how dare you. 
Get out - out! Out - out! ’ 

Bigwig burst through the piled earth, twitching and pant- 
ing. ' 

‘In the name of Frith, stop him!’ he gasped. ‘They’ll all 
go mad!’ 

Shuddering, Hazel clawed at Fiver’s side. 

‘Wake 1 Fiver, wake!’ 

But Fiver was lying in a deep stupor 
In Hazel’s mind, green branches were straining m the 
wind. Up and down they swayed, thresh and ply. There 
was something - something he could glimpse between 
them What was it ? Water he sensed; and fear. Then sud¬ 
denly he saw clearly, for an instant, a little huddle of rabbits 
on the bank of a stream at dawn, listening to the sound of 
yelping m the wood above and the scolding of a jay. 
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‘If I were you, I shouldn’t wait until ni-Fnth I should 
go now In fact, I tlirnk you’ll have to There’s a large dog 
loose m the wood There’s a large dog loose in the wood ’ 
The wind blew, the trees shook their myriads of leaves 
The stream was gone He was in the Honeycomb, facing 
Bigwig m the dark, across the motionless body of Fiver The 
scratching from above was louder and closer 
‘Bigwig,’ said Hazel, ‘do as I say at once, there’s a good 
fellow We’ve got hardly any time Go and get Dandehon 
and Blackberry and bring them to me at the foot of Kehaar’s 
run, quickly ’ 

At the foot of the run Buckthorn was still in his place He 
had not moved at Fiver’s cry, but his breath was short and 
his pulse very quick He and the other three rabbits gathered 
about Hazel without a word 

‘I’ve got a plan,’ said Hazel ‘If it works, it’ll finish 
Woundwort for good and all But I’ve no time to explain 
Every moment counts now Dandehon and Blackberry, you 
come with me You’re to go straight up out of this run and 
through the trees to the down Then northwards, over the 
e dge and down to the fields Don’t stop for anything You’ll 
go faster than I shall Wait for me by the iron tree at the 
bottom ’ 

‘But, Hazel -’ said Blackberry 

‘As soon as we’ve gone,’ said Hazel, turning to Bigwig, 
you’re to block this run and get everyone back behind the 
wall you’ve made If they break m, hold them up as long 
us you can Don’t give m to them on any account El- 
ahrairah has shown me what to do ’ 

‘But where are you going, Hazel?’ asked Bigwig 
‘To the farm,’ said Hazel, ‘to gnaw another rope Now 
you two, follow me up the run and don’t forget, you stop 
for nothing until you’re down the hill If there are rabbits 
outside, don’t fight - run ’ 

Without another word he dashed up the tunnel and out 
into the wood, with Blackberry and Dandehon on his heels 
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Cry Havoc 1 And let slip die dogs of war. 

Shakespeare Julius Caesar 


At that moment General Woundwort, out on the open grass 
below the bank, was facing Thistle and Ragwort in the 
chequered, yellow moonlight of the small hours. 

‘You weren’t put at the mouth of that run to listen,’ he 
said. ‘You were put there to stop anyone breaking out. 
You had no business to leave it. Get back at once.’ 

‘I give you my word, sir,’ said Thistle, querulously, 
‘there’s some animal down there that is not a rabbit. We 
both heard it.’ 

‘And did you smell it ? ’ asked Woundwort. 

‘No, sir. No tracks or droppings either But we both 
heard an animal and it was no rabbit.’ 

Several of the diggers had left their work and were 
gathered nearby, listening. A muttering began. 

‘They had a homba that killed Captain Mallow. My 
brother was there. He saw it.’ 

‘They had a great bird that turned into a shaft of light¬ 
ning.’ 

‘ There was another animal that took them away down the 
river.’ 

* Why can’t we go home ? ’ 

‘Stop that!’ said Woundwort. He went up to the group. 
‘Who said that? You, was it? Very well, go home. Go on, 
hurry up. I’m waiting. That’s the way - over there.’ 

The rabbit did not move. Woundwort looked slowly 
round 

‘Right,’ he said. ‘Anyone else who wants to go home can 
get on with it It’s a nice long way and you’ll have no officers, 
because they’ll all be busy digging, including myself Cap¬ 
tain Vervain, Captain Groundsel, will you come with me? 
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r ou, Thistle, go out there and fetch Captain Campion And 
ou, Ragwort, get back to the mouth of that run you had no 
msiness to leave ’ 

Very soon, the digging was resumed The hole was deep 
low - deeper than Woundwort had expected and still theie 
vas no sign of a fall But all three labbits could sense that 
iot far below them there lay a hollow space 
‘Keep at it,’ said Woundwort ‘It won’t take long 
low ’ 

When Campion came m, he reported that he had seen 
three rabbits lunmng away over the down to the north One 
appeared to be the lame rabbit He had been about to pursue 
them but had returned in response to the order brought by 
Thistle 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ said Woundwort ‘Let them go 
Theie’Ube three less when we get m What, you again’’ he 
snapped, as Ragwort appeared beside him ‘What is it this 
time’’ 

‘The open run, sir,’ said Ragwoit ‘It’s been broken in 
and stopped from down below ’ 

‘Then you can start doing something useful,’ said Wound¬ 
wort ‘ Get that root out No, that one, you fool ’ 

The digging continued, as the first streaks of light began 
to come into the east 

a 

The great field at the foot of the escarpment had been 
reaped, but the straw had not yet been burned and lay in 
long, pale rows upon the darker stubble, tenting over the 
bristling stalks and the weeds of harvest - knot-grass and 
pimpernel, fluellen and speedwell, heartsease and persicary 
- colourless and still in the old moonlight Between the 
lines of straw the expanse of stubble was as open as the 
down 

‘Now,’ said Hazel, as they came out from the belt of 
hawthorn and dogwood where the pylon stood, ‘are you 
both sure you understand what we’re going to do ’ ’ 

‘It’s a tall order, isn’t it, Hazel-rah’’ answered 
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Dandelion. ‘But we’ve got to try it, that’s ceitain. There’s 
nothing else that’ll save the warren now.’ 

Come on, then,’ said Hazel. ‘The going’s easy, anyway - 
half as far now the field’s been cut. Don’t bother about 
cover - just run in the open Keep with me, though. I’ll 
go as fast as I can.’ 

They crossed the field easily enough, Dandelion running 
ahead. The only alarm came when they startled four 
partridges, which whirred away over the hedge to the west 
and sailed down, spread-winged, into the field beyond. 
Soon they reached the road and Hazel halted among the 
quickset on top of the nearer bank. 

Now, Blackberry,’ he said, ‘this is where we leave you. 
Lie close and don’t move. When the time comes, don’t 
break too soon You’ve got the best head of any of us Use 
it — and keep it, too. When you get back, go to ground in 
Kehaar’s run and stay there till things are safe. Have you 
got your line clear?’ 

Yes, Hazel-rah,’ replied Blackberry. ‘But as far as I can 
see, I may have to run from here to the iron tree without a 
check There’s no cover ’ 

I know,’ said Hazel ‘It can’t be helped. If the worst 
comes to the worst, you’ll have to turn for the hedge and 
then keep popping in and out of it. Do whatever you like. 
There s no time for us to stay and work it out. Only make 
sure you get back to the warren. It all depends on you ’ 

Blackberry burrowed his way into the moss and ivy 
round the base of the thorn. The other two crossed the road 
and made uphill towards the sheds beside the lane 

‘ Good roots they keep there,’ said Hazel, as they passed 
them and reached the hedge. ‘’Pity we’ve no tim e just now. 
When this is over we’ll have a nice, quiet raid on the place.’ 

I hope we do, Hazel-rah,’ said Dandelion. ‘Are you going 
straight up the lane ? What about cats ? ’ 

Its the quickest way,’ said Hazel ‘That’s all that matters 
now.’ 

By this time the first light was clear and several larks were 
up. As they approached the great ring of dm trees, they 
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How much noise had he made? Plow strong was his 
scent over the tar and straw and farmyard? Pie waited, 
tense to jump, expecting movement below. There was no 
sound In a terrible miasma of dog-smell, which gripped him 
with fear and called c Run! Run 15 down every nerve, he 
crept forward to where the eye-bolt was screwed into the 
loof His claws scraped slightly and he stopped again. Still 
there was no movement He crouched down and began to 
nibble and gnaw at the thick cord 

It was easier than he had thought it would be. It was a 
good deal easier than the cord on the punt, though about 
as thick The punt-cord had been drenched through with 
ram, pliant, slippery and fibrous This, though dewy on the 
outside, was dry-cored and light In very little time the 
clean inside was showing His chisel-like fore-teeth bit 
steadily and he felt the dry strands rip The cord was as 
good as half through already 

At that moment he felt the heavy weight of the dog move 
beneath him It stretched, shuddered and yawned. The 
rope moved a little and the straw rustled. The foul smell 
of it came strong, in a cloud 

It doesn t matter if at hears me now,’ thought Hazel. e If 
only I can get the rope bitten through quickly, it doesn’t 
matter The dog 11 go to Dandelion, if only I can be quick 

enough to make sure that the rope breaks when it begins to 
tug 5 

He ripped at the cord again and sat back for a quick 
bieath, looking across the track to where Dandelion was 
waiting Then he froze and stared A short distance behind 
Dandelion, m the grass, was' the white-chested tabby, 
wide-eyed tail-lashmg, crouching. It had seen both himself 
?f. n ^ e k° n watched, it crept a length nearer. 

Dandelion was lying still, watching the front of the kennel 

intently, as he had been told The cat tensed itself to 
spring 

Before he knew what he was doing. Hazel stamped on the 
hollow loof. Twice he stamped and then turned to leap to 
the giound and run Dandelion, reacting instantly, shot out 
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of the grass to the open gravel In the same moment, the 
cat jumped and landed exaedy where he had been lying 
Ihe dog gave two quick, sharp barks and rushed out of the 
kennel It saw Dandelion at once and tan to the full extent 
of the rope The rope went taut, held for an instant' and then 
parted at the point where Hazel had gnawed it to a thread 
The kennel jerked forward, tilted, fell back and struck the 
ground with a jolt Hazel, already off balance, clawed at 
the blanket, missed his footing and fell over the edge He 
landed heavily on lus weak leg and lay kicking The dog was 
gone 

Hazel stopped kicking and lay still There was a spurt of 
pain along his haunch but he knew that he could move 
He remembered the raised floor of the bam across the farm¬ 
yard He could limp the short distance, get under the floor 
and then make his way to the ditch He raised himself on 
his fore-legs 

On the instant he was knocked sideways and felt himself 
pressed down There was a light but sharp pricking beneath 
the fur across his back He lashed out with his hind legs but 
struck nothing He turned his head The cat was on him, 
crouched half across his body Its whiskers brushed his 
e ar Its great, green eyes, the pupils contracted to vertical, 
black slits m the sunshine, were staring into his own 

‘Can you run'” hissed the cat ‘I think not ’ 


46 Bigwig Stands his Ground 

Hard pounding this, gentlemen Let’S see who will pound longest 
The Duke of Wellington (at Waterloo) 

Groundsel scrambled up the steep slope of the shaft and 
joined Woundwort in the pit at the top *" lt * 

‘There’s nothing left to dig sir,’ he said ‘ The bottom will 
lall m if anyone goes down there now * ^ 
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Can you make out what’s below?’ asked Woundwort. 
Is it a run or a burrow we shall be into?’ 

I m fairly sure it’s a burrow, sir,’ answered Groundsel, 
n fact, it feels to me as though there’s an unusually big 
space underneath.’ 

‘How many rabbits are in it, do you think?’ 

‘I couldn’t hear any at all. But they may be keeping 
quiet and waiting to attack us when we break in.’ 

They haven’t done much attacking up to now,’ said 
Woundwort. C A poor lot, I’d say — skulking underground, 
and some of them running away in the night. I don’t fancy 
we’ll have much trouble ’ 

Unless, sir —’ said Groundsel 
Woundwort looked at him and waited. 
t Unless the — the animal attacks us, sir,’ said Groundsel. 
^Whatever it is. It’s not like Ragwort to imagine anything. 
He s very stolid. I’m only trying to think ahead,’ he added, 
as Woundwort still said nothing 

Well, said Woundwort at last, ‘if there is an animal, it’ll 
nd out that I m an animal too 5 He came out on the bank, 
where Campion and Vervain were waiting with a number 
of the other rabbits. 

‘We’ve done all the hard work now,’ he said. ‘We’ll be 
able to take our does home as soon as we’ve finished down 
below The way we’ll go about it is this I’m going to break 
t e bottom of the hole in and go straight down into the 
burrow underneath. I want only three others to follow, 
otherwise there’ll be complete confusion and we shall all be 
g ting each other. Vervain, you come behind me and 
bring two more If there’s any trouble we’ll deal with it. 

roundsel you follow. But you’re to stay in the shaft, 
understand. Don’t jump down until I tell you When we 

now w lere we are and what we’re doing, you can bring a 
few more m 7 ° 

* There was not a rabbit in the Owsla but had confidence 

™ W *k e y heard him preparing to go first into 

the depths of the enemy warren as calmly as though he were 
looking for dandelions, his officers’ spirits rose. It seemed to 
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them quite likely that the place would be given up without 
any fighting at all When the General had led the final 
assault at Nutley Copse he had killed three rabbits under¬ 
ground and no more had dared to oppose him, although 
there had been some hard tussles in the outer iuns the day 
before 

Very well, 5 said Woundwort ‘Now, I don’t want anyone 
straying away Campion, you see to that As soon as we get 
one of the blocked runs opened from inside you can fill the 
place up Keep them together here till I let you know and 
then send them in fast 5 

‘Best of luck, sir,’ said Campion 

Woundwort jumped into the pit, flattened his ears and 
went down the shaft He had already decided that he was 
not going to stop to listen There was no point, since he 
meant to break m at once whether there was anything to be 
heard or not It was more important that he should not 
seem to hesitate or cause Vervain to do so, and that the 
enemy, if they were there, should have the shortest possible 
time in which to hear him coming Below, there would be 
either a run or a burrow Either he would have to fight 
immediately or else there would first be a chance to look 
round and sense where he was It did not matter What 
mattered was finding rabbits and killing them 

He came to the bottom of the shaft As Groundsel had 
said, it was plainly thin - brittle as ice on a puddle - chalk, 
pebbles and light soil Woundwort scored it across with his 
fore-claws Slightly damp, it held a moment and then 
fell inwards, crumbling As it fell. Woundwort followed 
it 

He fell about the length of his own body - far enough to 
tell him that he was m a burrow As he landed he kicked out 
with lus hind legs and then dashed forward, partly to be out 
of Vervain’s way as he followed and partly to reach the wall 
and face about before he could be attacked from behind 
He found himself against a pile of soft earth - evidently the 
end of a blocked run leading out of the burrow - and turned 
A moment later Vervain was beside him The third rabbit 
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whoever he was, seemed to be in difficulties. They could 
both hear him scrabbling in the fallen soil. 

Over here,’ said Woundwort sharply. 

The rabbit, a powerful, heavy veteran by the name of 
Thunder, joined them, stumbling. 

t What s the matter ? 5 asked Woundwort. 

Nothing, sir,’ answered Thunder, ‘only there’s a dead 
rabbit on the floor and it startled me for a moment ’ 

A dead rabbit?’ said Woundwort. ‘Are you sure he’s 
dead? Where is he?’ 

‘ Over there, sir, by the shaft ’ 

Woundwort crossed the burrow quickly On the far side 
of the rubble that had fallen in from the shaft was lying the 
inert body of a buck. He sniffed at it and then pressed it 
with his nose. 

He’s not been dead long, 5 he said. ‘He’s nearly cold but 
not stiff. What do you make of it, Vervain ^ Rabbits don’t 
die underground.’ 

‘It’s a very small buck, sir,’ answered Vervain. ‘’Didn’t 
fancy the idea of fighting us, perhaps, and the others lulled 
him when he said so.’ 

No, that won’t do There’s not a scratch on him. Well, 
leave him, anyway. We’ve got to get on, and a rabbit this 
size isn t going to make any difference, dead or alive ’ 

He began to move along the wall, sniffing as he went. He 
passed the mouths of two blocked runs, came to an opening 
between thick tree-roots, and stopped. The place was 
evidently very big - bigger than the Council burrow at 
Efrafa. Since they were not being attacked, he could turn 
the space to his own advantage by getting some more 
rabbits in at once He went back quickly to the foot of the 
shaft. By standing on his hind legs he could just rest his fore¬ 
paws on the ragged hp of the hole. 

‘Groundsel?’ he said. 

‘Yes, sir?’ answered Groundsel from above. 

Come on, said Woundwort, 'and bring four others with 
you. Jump to this side’ — he moved slighdy - ‘ there’s a dead 
rabbit on the floor — one of theirs.’ 
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He was still expecting to be attacked at any moment, but 
the place remained silent He continued to listen, sniffing 
the close air, while the five rabbits dropped one by one into 
the burrow Then he took Groundsel over to the two 
blocked runs along the eastern wall 

Get these open as quick as you can/ he said, ‘and send 
two rabbits to find out what’s behind the tree roots beyond 
n they’re attacked you’re to go and join m at once ’ 

‘You know, there’s something strange about the wall at 
the other end, sir,’ said Vervain, as Groundsel began setting 
his rabbits to work * Most of it’s hard earth that’s never been 
ttug But m one or two places there are piles of much softer 
stuff I’d sa y that runs leading through the wall have been 
hUed up very recently - probably since yesterday evening ’ 
Woundwort and Vervain went carefully along the south 
wall of the Honeycomb, scratching and listening 

I beheve you’re right,’ said Woundwort ‘Have you 
heard any movement from the other side ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir, just about here,’ said Vervain 
4 We’ll get this pile of soft earth down,’ said Woundwort 
Put two rabbits on it If I’m right and Thlayh’s on the 
other side, they’ll run into trouble before long That’s what 
we want - to force him to attack them ’ 

As Thunder and Thistle began to dig, Woundwort 
crouched silently behind them, waiting 

n- 

Even before he heard the roof of the Honeycomb fall m. 
Bigwig knew that it could be only a matter of time before the 
Efrafans found the soft places in the south wall and set to 
work to break through one of them That would not take 
long Then he would have to fight - probably with Wound¬ 
wort lumself and if Woundwort closed with him and used 
Ins weight he would have little chance Somehow, he must 
manage to hurt lnm at the outset, before he expected it But 
how’ 

He put the problem to Holly 

‘The trouble is tins warren wasn’t dug to be defended ’ 
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said Holly. ‘That was what the Slack Run was for, back at 
home, so the Threarah once told me. It was made so that if 
we ever had to, we could get down beneath an enemy and 
come up where he wasn't expecting us. 5 

That’s it! 5 cried Bigwig. ‘That’s the idea! Look, I’m 
going to dig myself into the floor of the run just behind this 
blocked opening. Then you cover me with earth. It won’t 
be nodced - there’s so much digging and mess in the place 
already. I know it’s a risk, but it’ll be better than just trying 
to stand up in front of a rabbit like Woundwort. 5 

But suppose they break through the wall somewhere 
else? 5 said Holly. 

s You must try to make them do it here, 5 replied Bigwig* 
When you hear them on the other side, make a noise — do 
a bit of scratching or something — just above where I am. 
Anything to get them interested. Come on, help me to dig. 
And Silver, get everyone back out of the Honeycomb now 
and close this wall completely. 5 

‘Bigwig, 5 said Pipkin, C I can’t wake Fiver. He’s still lying 
out there in the middle of the floor. What’s to be done? 5 

I m afraid there’s nothing we can do now, 5 replied Big- 
wig. It s a great pity, but we’ll have to leave him. 5 

Oh, Bigwig, 5 cried Pipkin, ‘let me stay out there with 
him ! You 11 never miss me, and I can go on trying — 5 

‘Hlao-roo, 5 said Holly as kindly as he could, ‘if we lose no 
one but Fiver before this business is ended, then the Lord 
Frith himself will be fighting for us No, I’m sorry, old chap, 
not another word. We need you, we need everyone. Silver, 
see that he goes back with the others. 5 

When Woundwort dropped through the roof of the 
Honeycomb, Bigwig was already lying under a ffirn covering 
of soil on the other side of the south wall, not far from 
Clover’s burrow. 

Thunder sunk his teeth into a piece of broken root and 
pulled it out. There was an instant fall of earth and a gap 
opened where he had been digging. The soil no longer 
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beneath him The next moment a rabbit started up from the 
earth at his feet and sank his teeth in the pit of his near fore¬ 
leg, just where it joined the body. 

Woundwort had won almost every fight of his life by 
using his weight. Other rabbits could not stop him and once 
they went down they seldom got up He tried to push now, 
but his back legs could get no purchase m the pile of loose, 
yielding soil behind him. He reared up, and as he did so 
realized that the enemy beneath him was crouching in a 
scooped-out trench the size of his own body. He struck out 
and felt his claws score deeply along the back and haunch 
Then the other rabbit, still keeping his grip under Wound¬ 
wort’s shoulder, thrust upwards with his hind legs braced 
against the floor of the trench. Woundwort, with both fore¬ 
feet off the ground, was thrown over on his back on the earth 
pile He lashed out, but the enemy had already loosed his 
hold and was beyond his reach. 

Woundwort stood up He could feel the blood running 
down the inside of his near foreleg. The muscle was wounded 
He could not put his full weight on it. But his own claws, too, 
were bloody and this blood was not his 

‘Are you all right, sir?’ asked Vervain, behind him 

‘Of course I’m all right, 'y° u fool,’ said Woundwort. 
‘Follow me close.’ 

The other rabbit spoke from m front of him. 

‘You told me once to start by impressing you, General I 
hope I have.’ 

‘I told you once that I would kill you myself,’ rephed 
Woundwort. ‘There is no white bird here, Thlayli ’ He 
advanced for the second time. 

Bigwig’s taunt had been deliberate He hoped that 
Woundwort would fly at him and so give him a chance to 
bite him again. But as he waited, pressed to the ground, 
he realized that Woundwort was too clever to be drawn. 
Always quick to size up any new situation, he was coming 
forward slowly, keeping close to the ground himself. He 
meant to use his claws. Afraid, listening to Woundwort’s 
approach. Bigwig could hear the uneven movement of his 
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forepaws, almost within striking distance Instinctively he 
drew back and as he did so the thought came with the 
sound ‘The near forepaw’s dragging He can’t use it 
properly ’ Leaving his nght flank exposed, he struck out on 
tas near side 

His claws found Woundwort’s leg, ripping sideways, but 
before he could draw back, Woundwort’s whole weight 
came down on him and the next moment his teeth had met 
•n his right ear Bigwig squealed, pressed down and thrash- 
mg from side to side Woundwort, feehng his enemy’s fear 
and helplessness, loosed his hold of the ear and rose above 
nun, ready to bite and tear him across the back of the neck 
'or an instant he stood above the helpless Bigwig, his 
s moulders filling the run Then his injured foreleg gave way 
and he lurched sideways against the wall Bigwig cuffed him 
twice across the face and felt the third blow pass through his 
whiskers as he sprang back The sound of his heavy breath¬ 
ing came plainly from the top of the earth pile Bigwig, the 
blood oozing from his back and ear, stood his ground and 
waited Suddenly he realized that he could see the dark 
shape of General Woundwort faintly outlined, where he 
crouched above him The first traces of daylight weie 
glimmering through the broken roof of the Honeycomb 
behind 


47 The Sky Suspended 

Ole bull he comes for me, wi’s head down But I didn’t flinch I 
went for ’e ’Twas him as did th’ flinclun’ 

Tlora Thompson Lark Rise 


When Hazel stamped, Dandelion leapt instinctively from 
the grass verge If there had been a hole he would have made 
for it For the briefest instant he looked up and down the 
gravel Then the dog was rushing upon him and he turned 
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and made for die laised bam. But before he reached it he 
realized that he must not take lefuge under the floor If he 
did the dog would check* very likely a man would call it 
back. He had to get it out of the farmyard and down to die 
road He altered direction and raced up the lane towards 
the elms. 

He had not expected the dog to be so close behind him. 
He could hear its breath and the loose gravel flying under 
its paws 

It’s too fast for me 1 ’ he thought. ‘ It’s going to catch me 1 ’ 
In another moment it would be on him and then it would 
roll him over, snapping his back and biting out his life He 
knew that hares, when overtaken, dodge by turning more 
quickly and neatly than the pursuing dog and doubling 
back on their track C I shall have to double, 1 he thought 
desperately c But if I do it will hunt me up and down the 
lane and the man will call it off, or else I shall have to lose it 
by going through the hedge: then the whole plan will fail ’ 

He tore over the crest and down towards the cattle-shed. 
When Hazel had told him what he was to do it had seemed 
to him that his task would consist of leading the dog on and 
persuading it to follow him Now he was r unnin g simply to 
save his life, and that at a speed he had never touched 
before, a speed he knew he could not keep up 

In actual fact Dandelion covered t hr ee h un dred yards to 
the cattle-shed m a good deal less than half a minute But 
as he reached the straw at the entrance it seemed to him that 
he had run for ever. Hazel and the farmyard were long, 
long ago. He had never done anything m his life but run m 
terror down the the lane, feeling the dog’s breath at his 
haunches Inside the gate a big rat ran across in front of 
him and the dog checked at it for a moment Dandelion 
gained the nearest shed and went headlong between two 
bales of straw at the foot of a pile It was a narrow place and 
he turned round only with some difficulty. The dog was 
immediately outside, scratching eagerly, whining and throw¬ 
ing up loose straw as it sniffed along the foot of the bales 

*Sit tight,’ said a young rat, from the straw close beside 
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:um ‘ It’ll be off in a minute They’re not like cats, you 
Lnow 5 

‘That’s the trouble,’ said Dandelion, panting and rolling 
the whites of his eyes ‘It mustn’t lose me, and time’s 
everything ’ 

‘What?’ said the rat, puzzled ‘What you say?’ 

Without answering, Dandelion slipped along to another 
crack, gathered himself a moment and then broke cover, 
running across the yard to the opposite shed It was open- 
fronted and he went straight through to the boarding along 
the back There was a gap under the broken end of a board 
and here he crept into the field beyond The dog, following, 
•hrust its head into the gap and pushed, barking with 
excitement Gradually the loose board levered open like a 
trap-door until it was able to force its way through 
Now that he had a better start, Dandelion kept m the open 
and ran down the field to the hedge beside the road He 
knew he was slower but the dog seemed slower too Choos- 
m S a thick part, he went through the hedge and crossed the 
road Blackberry came to meet him, scuttenng down the 
turther bank Dandelion dropped exhausted in the ditch 
The dog was not twenty feet away on the other side of the 
hedge It could not find a big enough gap 

‘It’s faster than ever I thought,’ gasped Dandelion, ‘but 
I’ve taken the edge off it I can’t do any more I must go to 
ground I’m finished * 

It was plain that Blackberry was frightened 
‘Frith help me 1 ’ he whispered ‘I’ll never do it 15 
‘Go on, quick,’ said Dandelion, ‘before it loses interest 
I’ll overtake you and help if I can ’ 

Blackberry hopped deliberately into the road and sat up 
Seeing him, the dog yelped and thrust its weight against the 
hedge Blackberry ran slowly along the road towards a pair 
of gates that stood opposite each other further down The 
dog stayed level with hum As soon as he was sure that it had 
seen the gate on its own side and meant to go to it Bla k 
berry turned and climbed the bank Out in the stubbl "h ” 
waited for the dog to reappear _ e “ e 
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It was a long time coming; and when at last it pushed its 
way between the gate-post and the bank into the field, it 
paid him no attention. It nosed along the foot of the bank, 
put up a partridge and Bounced after it and then began to 
scratch about in a clump of dock-plants. For some time 
Blackberry felt too terrified to move. Then, in desperation, 
he hopped slowly towards it, trying to act as though he had 
not noticed that it was there. It dashed after him, but al¬ 
most at once seemed to lose interest and returned to its 
nosing and sniffing over the ground. Finally, when he was 
utterly at a loss, it set off over the field of its own accord, 
padding easily along beside one of the rows of threshed 
straw, trailing the broken cord and pouncing in and out at 
every squeak and rustle. Blackberry, sheltering behind a 
parallel row, kept level with it In this manner they covered 
the distance to the pylon line, half way to the foot of the 
down It was here that Dandelion caught up with him. 

* It’s not fast enough, Blackberry! We must get on. Bigwig 
may be dead.’ 

‘ I know, but at least it’s going the right way I couldn’t 
get it to move at all to start with. Can’t we 

c It’s got to come up the down at speed or there’ll be no 
surprise Come on, we’ll draw it together. We’ll have to get 
ahead of it first, though ’ 

They ran fast through the stubble until they neared the 
trees. Then they turned and crossed the dog’s line m full 
view. This tune it pursued instantly and the two rabbits 
reached the undergrowth at the bottom of the steep with no 
more than ten yards to spare. As they began to climb they 
heard the dog crashing through the brittle elders. It barked 
once and then they were out on the open slope with the dog 
lunmng mute behind them 


The blood tan over Bigwig’s neck and down his foreleg. 
He watched Woundwort steadily where he crouched on the 
tuith pile, expecting him to leap forward at any moment. 
He could hear a rabbit moving behind him but the run was 
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0 narrow that he could not have turned even il it had been 
afe to do so 

‘Everyone all right 7 ” he ashed 

‘They’re all right,’ uplied Holly ‘Come on, Bigwig, let 
aie take your place now You need a rest ’ 

‘’Can’t,’ panted Bigwig ‘You couldn’t get past me here¬ 
to room - and if I go back that brute’ll follow - ne\t thing 
you’d know he’d be loose m the burrows You leave it to me 
I know what I’m doing ’ 

It had occurred to Bigwig that m the narrow run even Ins 
dead body would be a considerable obstacle The Efrafans 
would either have to get it out or dig round it and this would 
mean more delay In the burrow behind him he could hear 
Bluebell, who was apparently telling the does a story ‘ Good 
idea,’ he thought ‘Keep ’em happy More than I could do 
tf I had to sit there ’ 

‘So then El-ahrairah said to the fox, “Fox you may smell 
«md fox you may be, but I can tell your fortune m the 
water ” ’ 

Suddenly Woundwort spoke 

‘Thlaylr,’ he said, ‘why do you want to throw your life 
away? I can send one fresh rabbit after another into this run 
if I choose You’re too good to be killed Come back to 
Efrafa I promise I’ll give you the command of any Mark 
you hke I give you my word ’ 

‘Siljlqy hraka, u embleer rah,’ replied Bigwig 
‘ “Ah ha,” said the fox, “tell my fortune, eh? And what 
do you see in the water, my friend? Fat rabbits running 
through the grass, yes, yes?” ’ 

‘Very well,’ said Woundwort ‘But remember, Tlilayh, 
you yourself can stop this nonsense whenever you wish ’ 

* “No,” replied El-ahrairah, “it is not fat rabbits that I 
see in the water, but swift hounds on the scent and my 
enemy flying for his life ” ’ 

Bigwig realized that Woundwort also knew that m the run 
his body would be nearly as great a hindrance dead as alive 
‘He wants me to come out on my feet,’ he thought ‘But it’s 
Inle, not Efrafa, that I shall go to from here 5 
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Suddenly Woundwort leapt forward m a single bound and 
landed full against Bigwig like a branch falling from a tree. 
He made no attempt to use his claws. His great weight was 
pushing, chest to chest, against Bigwig’s. With heads side by 
side they bit and snapped at each other’s shoulders. Bigwig 
felt himself sliding slowly backwards. He could not resist the 
tremendous pressure. His back legs, with claws extended, 
furrowed the floor of the run as he gave ground. In a few 
moments he would be pushed bodily into the burrow behind. 
Putting his last strength into the effort to remain where he 
was, he loosed his teeth from Woundwort’s shoulder and 
dropped his head, like a cart-horse straining at a load. Still 
he was slipping Then, very gradually it seemed, the terrible 
pressure began to slacken. His claws had a hold of the 
ground. Woundwort, teeth sunk in his back, was snuffling 
and choking. Though Bigwig did not know it, his earlier 
blows had torn Woundwort across the nose. His nostrils were 
full of his own blood and with jaws closed in Bigwig’s fur 
he could not draw his breath. A moment more and he let 
go his hold. Bigwig, utterly exhausted, lay where he was 
After a few moments he tried to get up, but a faintness came 
over him and a feeling of turning over and over m a ditch 
of leaves. He closed his eyes There was silence and then, 
quite clearly, he heard Fiver speaking m the long grass. ‘You 
are closer to death than I. You are closer to death than I.’ 

The wire!’ squealed Bigwig. He jerked himself up and 
opened his eyes The run was empty. General Woundwort 
was gone. 

t. 


Woundwort clambered out into the Honeycomb, now 
dimly lit, down the shaft, by the daylight outside He had 
never felt so tired He saw Vervain and Thunder looking at 
him uncertainly. He sat on his haunches and tried to clean 
his face with his front paws 

‘Thlayli won’t give any more trouble , 5 he said ‘You’d 
better just go in and finish him off. Vervain, since he won’t 
come out.’ 
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‘You’re asking me to fight him, sir?’ asked Vervain 

el, JUSt tabe ^ um on Por a few moments.’ answered 
Wound™, t -i t to start them gettmg ^ ^ d0 ^ 

one or two other places Then I’ll come back ’ 

, erv ff ^ new that th e impossible had happened The 

im f Cral ha l come off worst What he was saying was, ‘ Cover 
«P for me Don’t let the others know ’ 

‘Tu , at m Fnth ’ s na me happens now?’ thought Vervain 

ever P am 1 trU i h 13 that Thla yh 3 s had the best of it all along 

Zl !u CC he first met ^ m Efrafa And the sooner we’re 
oack there the better ’ 

He met Woundwort’s pale stare, hesitated a moment and 

the f C lmbed on the earth pile Woundwort limped across to 
two runs, half-way down the eastern wall, which 
roundse! had been told to get open Both were now clear 
tnn i en A traaces a nd the diggers were out of sight m the 
far .? els As he approached Groundsel backed down the 

roo t ler tUnnd and bCgan cIeaiUng hls claws on a Projecting 

are You getting on?’ asked Woundwort 
. , llu f run ’ s open, sir,’ said Groundsel, ‘but the other will 
take a bit longer. I’m afraid It’s heavily blocked ’ 1 

One’s enough,’ said Woundwort, ‘as long as th™ 

come down it We can bring them m and start gettmJth * 
end wall down ’ getting that 

He was about to go up the run himself when hr- fh, a 
Vervain beside him For a moment he thought that h 
going to say that he had killed Thlayh A sernnri i WSS 
showed him otherwise d glance 

H’ve - er - got some grit m my eye sir 5 xr 
I’ll just get it out and then I’ll have anothc d ^ ervam 

Without a word Woundwort went back to th° r* hun ’ 
the Honeycomb Vervain followed * t le far end of 
‘You coward,’ said Woundwort m h 
authority goes, wheic will yours be m h-nT ‘ If my 

you the most hated officer in Efrafa? Th-J a da y ? Aren’t 

killed’ a That rabbit’s^ to be 

Once more he climbed on the earth , 

Carth Pdc Then be 
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of a beaten enemy or a victim. Before his gaze, Vervain 
stopped in uncertainty and for long moments the two faced 
each other m the dim light. Then, very quietly and with no 
trace of fear, the strange rabbit said. 

6 1 am sorry for you with all my heart. But you cannot 
blame us, for you came to kill us if you could.’ 

‘Blame you?’ answered Vervain. ‘Blame you for what ^ 
‘For your death. Believe me, I am sorry for your death 
Vervain in his time had encountered any number 0 
prisoners who, before they died, had cursed or threatened 
him, not uncommonly with supernatural vengeance, much 
as Bigwig had cursed Woundwort in the storm. If such 
things had been hable to have any effect on him, he would 
not have been head of the Owslafa. Indeed, for almost any 
utterance that a rabbit in this dreadful situation could find 
to make. Vervain was unthinkingly ready with one or other 
of a stock of jeering rejoinders Now, as he continued to 
meet the eyes of this unaccountable enemy - the only one 
he had faced in all the long mght’s search for bloodshed - 
horror came upon him and he was filled with a sudden fear 
of his words, gentle and inexorable as the falling of bitter 
snow m a land without refuge. The shadowy recesses of the 
strange burrow seemed full of whispering, malignant ghosts 
and he recognized the forgotten voices of rabbits done to 
death months since m the ditches of Efrafa. 

‘Let me alone*’ cried Vervain. ‘Let me go! Let me go 1 

Stumbling and blundering, he found his way to the opened 
run and dragged himself up it. At the top he came upon 
Woundwort, listening to one of Groundsel’s diggers, who 
was trembling and white-eyed. 

* Oh, sir,’ said the youngster, ‘ they say there’s a great Chief 
Rabbit bigger than a hare: and a strange ammal they 
heard -’ 

‘Shut up!’ said Woundwort ‘Follow me, come on ’ 

Fie came out on the bank, blinking m the sunlight. The 
rabbits scattered about the grass stared at him in horror, 
several wondering whether this could really be the General. 
His nose and one eyelid were gashed and his whole face was 
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masked with blood As he limped down from the bank his 
near fore-leg traded and he staggered sideways He scram¬ 
bled into the open grass and looked about him 

Now/ said Woundwort, ‘ this is the last thing we have to 
do, and it won’t take long Down below, there’s a land of 
wall ’ He stopped, sensing all around him reluctance and 
e ar He looked at Ragwort, who looked away. Two other 
rabbits were edging off through the grass He called them 


What do you think you’re doing he asked 
Nothing, sir,’ replied one ‘We only thought that 

of a sudden Captain Campion dashed round the 
corner of the hanger From the open down beyond came a 
■“g* b'flh scream At the same moment two strange 
ra its, running together, leapt the bank into the wood and 
appeared down one of the blocked tunnels 
un' cried Campion, stamping ‘ Run for your lives 1 ’ 
e raced through them and was gone over the down Not 
nowmg what he meant or where to run, they turned one 
ay and another Five bolted down the opened run and a 
ew more into the wood But almost before they had begun 
0 scatter, into their midst bounded a great, black dog, 
snapping, biting and chasing hither and thither hke a fox 
in a chicken-run 

Woundwort alone stood his ground As the rest fled m all 
Sections he remained where he was, bristling and snarling, 
bloody-fanged an d bloody-clawed The dog, coming 
suddenly upon him face to face among the rough tussocks 
recoiled a moment, starded and confused Then it sprang 
forward and even as they ran, his Owsla could hear the 
General’s raging, squealing cry, ‘Come back, you fools' 
Dogs aren’t dangerous' Come back and fight 1 ’ 
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stopped. Veivaiu and Thistle, raising their heads to peer 
past him hom behind, saw why. Thlayli had made ids v/ay 
up the run and was ciouching immediately below. Bl°° 
liad matted the great thatch of fur on his head and one ear, 
half-severed, hung down beside his face. His breathing was 
slow and heavy. 

‘You’il find it much haider to push me back from here, 
General , 5 he said. 

With a sort of weary, dull surprise. Woundwort realize 
that he was afraid He did not want to attack Thlayli agar 11. 
He knew, with flinching certainty, that he was not up to it- 
And who was? he thought. Who could do it? No, they 
would have to get m by some other way and everyone worn 
know why. 

‘Thlayli , 5 he said, ‘we’ve unblocked a run out here I can 
bring in enough rabbits to pull down this wall in four places. 
Why don’t you come out ? 5 

Thlayh’s reply, when it came, was low and gasping, but 
perfectly clear. 

M y Ghief Rabbit has told me to defend this run and 
un tri he says otherwise I shall stay here . 5 

His Chief Rabbit ? 5 said Vervain, staring. 

It had never occurred to W r oundwort or any of his 
officers that Thlayli was not the Chief Rabbit of his warren. 

et what he said earned immediate conviction. He was 
speaking the truth. And if he was not the Chief Rabbit, 
then somewhere close by there must be another, stronger 

° Was ’ A str °nger rabbit than Thlayli. Where was 
he ? What was he doing at this moment ? 

behind ffim° rt beCame aware that Thistie was no longer 

t S young fellow gone ? ’ he said to Vervain. 

u aVe s kpP ec l away, sir, 5 answered Vervain 
him back/ Uld haVe St ° p P ed him »* said Woundwort. ‘Fetch 

later!*” “ Groundsel who returned to him a few moments 

‘Pm sorry, sir,’ he said, ‘Thistle’s gone up the opened 
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run I thought you’d sent him or I’d have asked him what 
he was up to One or two of my rabbits seem to have gone 
with him - I don’t know what for, I’m sure 5 

‘ I’ll give them what for,’ said Woundwort * Come with 
me ’ 

He knew now what they would have to do Every rabbit 
he had brought must be sent underground to dig and every 
blocked gap in the wall must be opened As for Thlayli, he 
could simply be left where he was and the less said about 
him the better There must be no more fighting in narrow 
runs and when the terrible Chief Rabbit finally appeared he 
would be pulled down in the open, from all sides 

lie turned to recross the burrow, but remained where he 
was, staung In the faint patch of light below the ragged 
hole in the roof, a rabbit was standing - no Efrafan, a rabbit 
unknown to the General He was very small and was looking 
tensely about him - wide-eyed as a kitten above ground for 
the first time - as though by no means sure where he might 
be As Woundwort watched, he raised a uenabling fore-paw 
tud passed it gropingly across his face For a moment some 
uld, dickering, here-and-gone fcchngstiircd in the General’s 
memory - the smell of wet cabbage leaves in a cottage 
garden, the sense of some easy-going, kindly place, long 
forgotten tnd lost 
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‘Goner keep ’irn.’ 
4 You ain’t! > 


Daci. ’E’s nice.’ 

, B won t Den' bloomin’ good t’ yer. You put ’imin’utci 
, e ,:f °. nl y die - You can’t keep woiid rabbit. ’INT if’e gets oui 
e ; i do aI1 manner o’ bloomin’ ’arm.’ 

But ’e’s bad, Dad. Cat’s bin at ’im.’ 

Cat was doin’ ’is job then. Did oughter’ve let ’im finish 
be roights.’ 0 


4 1 wanner show ’im to Doctor.’ 

Doctor s got suramin’ better to do than bide about va 
o rabbit You jus’ give ’im ’ere now.’ 

ucy began to cry. She had not lived all her life on a farm 
or nothing and she knew very well that everything her 
ather had said was right. But she was upset by the idea of 
a mg the rabbit in cold blood. True, she did not really 
mow what she could do with it in the long run What she 
wanted was to show it to Doctor. She knew that Doctor 
thought of her as a proper farm girl - a country girl. When 
L H '. 3 ov {. ed him things she had found - a goldfinch’s egg, a 
am ted Lady fluttering in a jam-jar or a fungus that looked 
exact y like orange peel — he took her seriously and talked 
to her as he would to a grown-up person. To ask his advice 
about a damaged rabbit and discuss it with him would be 

very grown-up. Meanwhile, her father might give way or he 
might not. s 5 7 

‘I on’y just wanted to show’im to Doctor, Dad I won’t 

Doct™’ d ° n ° ,arm ’ hone3t * ° n V it>s mce talking to 


Although he never said so, her father was proud of the 
way Lucy got on with Doctor. She was proper bright kid - 
very likely goin’ to grammar school an’ all, so they told him. 
Doctor had said once or twice she was real sensible with 
these things she picked up what she showed him Cornin’ to 
somethin’, though, bloody rabbits All same, would’n’ ’urt 
Jong’s she didn’ let ’un go on the place. ' >. 

‘Why don’ you do somethin’ sensi steads 

bidm* there ’ollerm’ and carryin’ on ' Jr 



dea ex machina 4 6r 

In thafoW g ° n ^ e ^ so f le c ^ oze on > then you c’n go’n put ’im 
^ ^ S m Shed ° ne ^at you’ad for they 

rabbitihTshm lulff a | nd WCnt up j tairs ’ sul1 carrying the 
get the cage On dr awer 3 got dressed and went out to 
from behind the t 6 wa ^ hack she stopped for some straw 
long barn enne ‘ ^ er father came across from the 

| Did y’see Bob?’ 

‘BusT’k Said Lu f y iW h ere> s ’e gone then ? 1 
°n bke bmT, j*! 0 ^ * Snow’d that old rope were gett’n 
go’ go m to N 1 j 11 *’ re ^ on 5 e could bust ’im Anyways, I 
best tie ’im CW Ury S mormriS J D >e turns up agen you’d 

‘I’M i P pr °P er ’ 

br ^ 0 i°toMtmnow D - ad '' ““ ^ b *' °’ 

morrer S ^° od I reckon she’ll be right’s a trivet to- 

®aking°h arnved soon after ten Lucy, who was 

have b and tidying her room later than she should 

°f th e , een5 heard him stop his car under the elms at the top 
fj 0 , , ane and went out to meet him, wondering why he had 
car a T n U P tQ '■he house as usual He had got out of the 
ln , n was standing with his hands behind his back, look- 
th ° Wa the lane, but he caught sight of her and called in 
^ rather shy, abrupt way she was used to 
Er - Lucy ’ 

She ran up He took off his pince-nez and put them in his 

Waistcoat pocket 
Is that your dog ? ’ 

The Labrador was coming up the lane, looking decidedly 
bred and trading its broken rope Lucy laid hold of it 

* ’E’s bin off, Doctor ’Bin ever so worried ’bout ’im ’ 

The Labrador began to sniff at Doctor Adams shoes 

* Something’s been fighting with him, I think,’ said Doctor 
Adams ‘His nose is scratched quite badly, and that looks 
like some kind of a bite on his leg 

‘What d’>ou reckon ’twas then. Doctor?’ 
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Well, it might have been a big rat, I suppose, or 

peihaps a stoat. Something he went for, that put up a 
fight.’ 

I got a rabbit s’momin’, Doctor. Woilcl one ’E’s aloive. 

I took un off o’ the cat. On’y I reckon ’e’s ’urt. Joo like see 
s im?’ 

‘Well, I’d better go and see Mrs Cane first, I think. 5 (Not 
‘Your mother,’ thought Lucy.) ‘And then if I’ve got time 
111 have a look at the chap.’ 

Twenty minutes later Lucy was holding the rabbit 'as 
quiet as she could, while Doctor Adams pressed it gently 
here and there with the balls of two fingers. 

Well, there doesn’t seem to be much the matter with 
him, as far as I can see,’ he said at last. ‘Nothing’s broken. 
There’s something funny about this hmd leg, but that’s been 
done some time and it’s more or less healed — or as much as 
it evei will. The cat’s scratched him across here, you see, but 

that’s nothing much. I should think he’ll be all right for a 
bit 5 


No good to keep ’im, though, Doctor, would it? In 
utch, I mean.’ 

‘Oh no,,he wouldn’t live shut up in a box. If he couldn’t 
get out he’d soon die. No, I should let the poor chap go 
unless you want to eat him.’ 

Lucy laughed. ‘Dad’d be ever s’woild, though, if I was to 
et im go anywheres round ’ere. ’E always says one rabbit 
means ’undred an’ one.’ 


. b tel1 y°u what,’ said Doctor Adams, taking his 

thin fob watch on the fingers of one hand and looking down 
at it as e held it at arm’s length — for he was long-sighted — 
i ye got to go a few miles up the road to see an old lady at 
t ° u. enley. If you like to come along in the car, you can 

dinner 1 ’ g ° ° n ^ d ° Wn and IU bring y° u back before 


Lucy skipped. ‘I’ll just go’n ask Mum.’ 

On the ridge between Hare Warren Down and Watership 
Down, Doctor Adams stopped the car. 

I should think this would be as good as anywhere,’ he 
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said ‘There’s not a lot of harm he can do here, if you come 
to think about it ’ 

They walked a short distance eastwards from the road and 
Lucy set the rabbit down It sat stupefied for nearly half a 
minute and then suddenly dashed away over the grass 
Yes, he has got something the matter with that leg, you 
se e,’ said Doctor Adams, pointing ‘But he could perfectly 
well hve for years, as far as that goes Born and bred m a 
briar patch, Brer Fox ’ 


49 Hazel Comes Home 


Well, we’ve been lucky devils both 
And there’s no need of pledge or oath 
To bind our lovely friendship fast. 

By firmer stuff 
Close bound enough 

Robert Graves Two Fusiliers 

\ 

Although Woundwort had shown himself at the last to be a 
creature virtually mad, nevertheless what he did proved not 
altogether futile There can be little doubt that if he had not 
done it, more rabbits would have been killed that morning 
on Watership Down So swiftly and silently had the dog 
come up the hill behind Dandelion and Blackberry that one 
of Campion’s senUies, half asleep under a tussock after the 
long night, was pulled down and killed in the instant that he 
turned to bolt Later — after it had left Woundwort - the 
dog beat up and down the bank and the open grass for some 
time, barking and dashing at every bush and clump of 
weeds But by now the Efrafans had had time to scatter and 
hide, as best they could Besides, the dog, unexpectedly 
scratched and bitten, showed a certain reluctance to come 
to grips At last, however, it succeeded in putting up and 
killing the rabbit who had been wounded by glass die day 
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before, and with this it made off by the way it had come, 
disappearing over the edge of the escarpment. 

There could be no question now of the Efrafans renewing 
their attack on the warren. None had any idea beyond 
saving his own life. Their leader was gone. The dog had been 
set on them by the rabbits they had come to kill - of this they 
were sure. It was all one with the mysterious fox and the 
white bird. Indeed Ragwort, the most unimaginative rabbit 
alive, had actually heard it underground. Campion, crouch¬ 
ing in a patch of nettles with Vervain and four or five more, 
met with nothing but shivering agreement when he said 
that he was sure that they ought to leave at once this 
dangerous place, where they had already stayed far too long. 

Without Campion, probably not one rabbit would have 
got back to Efrafa. As it was, all his skill as a patroller could 
not bring home half of those who had come to Watership. 
Three or four had run and strayed too far to be found and 
what became of them no one ever knew. There were 
probably fourteen or fifteen rabbits - no more - who set 
off with Campion, some time before m-Frith, to try to re¬ 
trace the long journey they had made only the previous day. 
They were not fit to cover the distance by nightfall: and 
before long they had worse to face than their own fatigue 
and low spirits Bad news travels fast Down to the Belt and 
beyond, the rumour spread that the terrible General Wound¬ 
wort and his Owsla had been cut to pieces on Watership 
Down and that what was left of them was trailing southwards 
m poor shape, with little heart to keep alert. The Thousand 
began to close in - stoats, a fox, even a tom-cat from some 
farm or other. At every halt yet another rabbit was not to be 
found and no one could remember seeing what had hap¬ 
pened to him. One of these was Vervain It had been plain 
from the start that he had nothmg left and indeed there was 
little reason for him to return to Efrafa without the General. 

Through all the fear and hardship Campion remained 
steady and vigilant, holding the survivors together, thinking 
ahead and encouraging the exhausted to keep going. During 
the afternoon of the following day, while the Off-Fore Mark 
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weie at silflay, he came limping through the sentry-hne with 
a straggling handful of six or seven rabbits He was close to 
collapse himself and scarcely able to give the Council any 
account of the disaster 

Only Groundsel, Thisde and three others had the presence 
of rmnd to dart down the opened run when the dog came 
Bach in the Honeycomb, Groundsel immediately sur¬ 
rendered himself and Ins fugitives to Fiver, who was still 
bemused from his long trance and scarcely restored to his 
senses sufficiently to grasp what was toward At length, 
however, after the five Efrafans had remained crouching for 
some time in the burrow, listening to the sounds of the dog 
hunting above, Fiver recovered himself, made his way to 
the mouth of the run where Bigwig still lay half-conscious, 
and succeeded m making Holly and Silver understand that 
the siege was ended There was no lack of helpers to tear 
open the blocked gaps m the south wall It so happened 
that Bluebell was the first through into the Honeycomb, and 
for many days afterwards he was still improving upon Ins 
mutation of Captain Fiver at the head of his crowd of 
Efrafan prisoners — ‘like a tom-tit rounding up a bunch of 
moulting jackdaws,’ as he put it \ 

No one was inclined to pay them much attention at the 
tune, however, for the only thoughts throughout the warren 
were for Hazel and Bigwig Bigwig seemed likely to die 
Bleeding m half a dozen places, he lay with closed eyes in the 
run he had defended and made no reply when Hyzenthlay 
told him that the Efrafans were defeated and the warren 
was saved After a time, they dug carefully to broaden the 
run and as the day wore on the does, each in turn, remained 
beside him, licking his wounds and listening to his low, 
unsteady breatlung 

Before this, Blackberry and Dandelion had burrowed 
then way in from Kehaar’s run - it had not been blocked 
very heavily - and told their story Dandelion could not say 
what might have happened to Hazel after the dog broke 
loose, and by the early afternoon everyone feared the worst 
At last Pipkin, in great anxiety and distress, insisted on 
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setting out for Nuthanger. Fiver at once said that he would 
go with, him and together they left the wood and set off 
i . over the down. They had gone only a short 

distance when Fiver, sitting up on an ant-hill to look about, 
saw a rabbit approaching over the high ground to the west, 
ihey both ran nearer and recognized Hazel. Fiver went to 

*neet him while Pipkin raced back to the Honeycomb with 
the news. 

. ^ 150011 as h e had learned all that had happened - includ¬ 
ing what Groundsel had to tell - Hazel asked Holly to take 
two or three rabbits and find out for certain whether the 
h-trafans had really gone Then he himself went mto the run 
w ere Bigwig was lying. Hyzenthlay looked up as he 

‘He was awake a little while ago, Hazel-rah,’ she said. 

He asked where you were: and then he said his ear hurt 
very much. 5 

Hazel nuzzled the matted fur cap. The blood had turned 

a ( r ao< ^ set lnto pointed spikes that pricked his nose. 

You ve done it, B lg wig, 5 he said. ‘They’ve all run away.’ 
±*or severai moments Bigwig did not move Then he 
opene is eyes and raised his head, pouching out his cheeks 
and sniffing at the two rabbits beside him. He said nothing 
and Hazel wondered whether he had understood. At last he 
whispered, ‘Ees finish Meester Voundvort, ya?’ 

Ya, 5 replied Hazel. ‘ I’ve come to help you silflay. It’ll do 
you good and we can-clean you up a lot better outside, 
ome on: it s a lovely afternoon, all sun and leaves.’ 

igwig got up and tottered forward into the devastated 
oneycomb. There he sank down, rested, got up again and 
reached the foot of Kehaar’s run. 

I thought he’d killed me,’ he said. c No more fighting for 
me — I ve had enough. And you — your plan worked, 
Hazel-rah, did it? Well done Tell me what it was. And how 
did you get back from the farm'” 

£ A man brought me in a hrududu,’ said Hazel, ‘nearly all 
the way. 5 1 

‘And you flew the rest, I suppose,’ said Bigwig, ‘burning 
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a white stick in youi mouth ? Come on, Hazel-rah, tell me 
sensibly What’s the matter, Hyzenthlay >” 

‘ Oh 1 ’ said Hyzenthlay, staring * Oh 1 ’ 

‘What is it ? ’ 

‘He did ' 3 
‘Did what ? ’ 

‘He did ride home m a hrududu And I saw him as he 
came - that night in Efrafa, when I was with you m your 
bunow Do you remember ■“ 

I remember,’ said Bigwig * I remember what I said, too 
I said you’d better tell it to Fiver That’s a good idea - let’s 
go and do it And if he’ll believe you, Hazel-rah, then I will ’ 


50 And Last 


Professing myself, moreover, convinced that the General’s unjust 
interference, so far from being really injurious to their felicity, was 
perhaps rather conducive to it, by improving their knowledge of each 
other, and adding strength to their attachment, I leave it to besettled 
by whomsoever it may concern 

Jane Austen Northanger Abbey 


It was a fine, clear evening m mid-October, about six weeks 
later Although leaves remained on the beeches and the 
sunshine was warm, there was a sense of growing emptiness 
over the wide space of the down The flowers were sparser 
Here and there a yellow tormentil showed in the grass, a late 
harebell or a few shreds of purple bloom on a brown, crisping 
tuft of self-heal But most of the plants still to be seen were in 
seed Along the edge of the wood a sheet of wild clematis 
showed like a patch of smoke, all its sweet-smelhng floweis 
turned to old man’s beard The songs of the insects were 
fewer and intermittent Great stretches of the long grass 
once the teeming jungle of summer, were almost deserted” 
with only a hurrying beetle or a torpid spider left out of all 
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the mytiads of August, The gnats still danced in the blight 
air, but the swifts that had swooped for them were gone and 
instead of their sci earning cries in the sky, the twittering of a 
robin sounded from the top of a spindle tiee. The fields 
below the hill were all cleared One had already been 
ploughed and the polished edges of the furrows caught the 
light with a dull glint, conspicuous from the ridge above. 
The sky too was void, with a thin clarity like that of water. 
In July the still blue, thick as cream, had seemed close above 
the green trees, but now the blue was high and raie, the sun. 
slipped sooner to the west and once there, foretold a touch 
of frost, sinking slow and big and drowsy, crimson as the rose¬ 
hips that covered the briar. As the wind freshened from the 
south, the red and yellow beech leaves rasped together with 
a brittle sound, harsher than the fluid rustle of earlier days- 
It was a time of quiet departures, of the sifting away of all 
that was not staunch against winter. 

Many human beings say that they enjoy the winter, but 
what they really enjoy is feeling proof against it For them 
there is no winter food problem They have fires and warm 
clothes. The winter cannot hurt them and therefore 
increases their sense of cleverness and security. For birds and 
animals, as for poor men, winter is another matter. Rabbits, 
like most wild animals, suffer hardship. True, they are 
luckier than some, for food of a sort is nearly always to be 
had But under snow they may stay underground for days 
at a time, feeding only by chewing pellets They are more 
subject to disease in winter and the cold lowers their 
vitality. Nevertheless, burrows can be snug and warm, 
especially when crowded Winter is a more active mating 
season than the late summer and the autumn, and the time 
of greatest fertility for the does starts about February There 
aie fine days when silflay is still enjoyable For the adventur¬ 
ous, garden raiding has its charms And underground, there 
are stories to be told and games to be played - bob-stones 
and the like.. For rabbits, winter remains what it was for 
men in the middle ages - hard, but bearable by the resource¬ 
ful and not altogether without compensations. 
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rabbit: it may be natural to her to breed at any time, for all 
I know. But I’m sure that Hyzenthlay and Vilthuiil started 
their litters in the high summer because they’d had no 
natural life in Efrafa. For all that, they’re the only two who 
have had litters, as yet.’ 

‘Frith never meant us to go on fighting in the hig 
summer, either, if that comes to that,’ said Silver, ‘Every¬ 
thing that’s happened is unnatural - the fighting, t e 
breeding — and all on account of Woundwort. If he wasn 
unnatural, who was p ’ 

‘Bigwig was right when he said he wasn’t like a rabbit at 
all,’ said Holly. ‘He was a fighting animal - fierce as a rat 
or a dog. He fought because he actually felt safer fighting 
than running. He was brave all right But it wasn’t natural; 
and that’s why it was bound to finish jhim in the end. He 
was trying to do something that Frith never meant any 
rabbit to do. I believe he’d have hunted like the ekl if ho 
could ’ 


‘ He isn’t dead, you know,’ broke in Groundsel. 

The others were silent. 

s £ ble hasn’t stopped running,’ said Groundsel passionately* 
Did you see his body ? No Did anyone ? No Nothing could 
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one of the other rabbits, ‘and the tunnel of watei ?’ 
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‘ Yes, later on, 3 said the relentless trainer. ‘Now look, I m 
a cat, right? Fm asleep in the sun, right? And you’re going 
to get past me, right? Now then 

‘They pull his leg, you know, 3 said Silver, ‘but they d o 
anything for him. 3 Holly and Groundsel had gone under¬ 
ground and Silver and Hazel moved out once more into t e 
sun. 

‘ I think we all would, 3 replied Hazel. ‘ If it hadn t been 
for him that day, the dog would have come too late. 
Woundwort and his lot wouldn’t have been above groun 
They’d have been down below, finishing what they’d come 
to do 3 

‘ He beat Woundwort, you know,’ said Silver. ‘ He had him 
beat before the dog came. That was what I was going to say 
just now, but it was as well I didn’t, I suppose.’ 

‘ I wonder how they’re getting on with that winter burrow 
down the hill,’ said Hazel ‘We’re going to need it when the 
hard weather comes That hole in the roof of the Honey¬ 
comb doesn’t help at all. It’ll close up naturally one day, 1 
suppose, but meanwhile it’s a confounded nuisance ’ 

‘Here come the burrow-diggers, anyway,’ said Silver. 
Pipkin and Bluebell came over the crest, together with 
three or four of the does. 

‘Ah ha,'ah ha, O Hazel-rah,’ said Bluebell. ‘The burrow s 
snug, it hath been dug, ’tis free from beetle, worm and slug. 
And m the snow, when down we go —’ 

‘Then what a lot to you we’ll owe,’ said Hazel. ‘ I mean it, 
too. The holes are concealed, are they?’ 

‘Just like Efrafa, I should think,’ said Bluebell. ‘As a 
matter of fact, I brought one up with me to show you. You 
can’t see it, can you 9 No — well, there you are. I say, just 
look at old Bigwig with those youngsters over there. You 
know, if he went back to Efrafa now they couldn’t decide 
which Mark to put him in, could they ? He’s got them all ’ 
‘Gome over to the evening side of the wood with us, 
Hazel-rah?’ said Pipkin. ‘We came up early on purpose to 
have a bit of sunshine before it gets dark.’ 

‘All right,’ answered Hazel good-naturedly. ‘We’ve just 
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under his claws, and it turned into a great, white bird which 
spoke to him and blessed him.’ f 

‘ I seem to know this story, 5 whispered Hazel, ‘ but I can t 
remember where I’ve heard it. 5 

Bluebell sat up and scratched his neck with his hind leg. 
The little rabbits turned round at the interruption and m a 
moment had tumbled up the side of the hollow, squeaking 
‘Hazel-rah! Hazel-rah! 5 and jumping on Hazel from al 
sides. 

‘Here, wait a minute, 5 said Hazel, cuffing them off. I 
didn’t come here to get mixed up in a fight with a lot ot 
roughs like you! Let’s hear the rest of the story. 5 

‘But there’s a man coming on a horse, Hazel-rah, 5 said 
one of the young rabbits ‘Oughtn’t we to run into the 
wood ? 5 

* How can you tell ? 5 asked Hazel. ‘ I can’t hear anything. 

‘Neither can I,’ said Silver, listening with his ears up. 

« The httle rabbit looked puzzled. 

‘I don’t know how, Hazel-rah,’ he answered, ‘but Idi 
sure I’m not mistaken ’ 

They waited for some little time, while the red sun sank 
lower. At last, just as Vilthunl was about to go on with the 
story, they heard hooves on the turf and the horseman 
appeared from the west, cantering easily along the track to¬ 
wards Gannon Heath Down 

* He won’t bother us,’ said Silver. ‘No need to run: he’ll 
just go by You’re a funny chap, though, young Threar, to 
spot him so far off.’ 

‘He’s always doing things like that,’ said Vilthuril ‘The 
other day he told me what a river looked like and said he’d 
seen it in a dream It’s Fiver’s blood, you know. It’s only to 
be expected with Fiver’s blood ’ 

‘Fiver’s blood?’ said Hazel. ‘Well, as long as we’ve got 
some of that I dare say we’ll be all right. But you know, it’s 
turning chilly heie, isn’t it? Come on, let’s go down, and 
hear the rest of that story in a good, warm burrow. Look, 
there’s Fiver over on the bank now. Who’s going to get to 
him first 
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A few minutes later there was not a rabbit to be seen on 
the down The sun sank below Ladle Hill and the autumn 
stars began to shine in the darkening east - Perseus and the 
Pleiades, Cassiopeia, faint Pisces and the great square of 
Pegasus The wind freshened, and soon myriads of dry 
beech leaves were filling the ditches and hollows and blow¬ 
ing in gusts across the dark miles of open grass Under¬ 
ground, the story continued 
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He did look far 

Into the service of the time, and was 
Discipled of the bravest: he lasted long, 

But on us both did haggish age steal on, 

And wore us out of act 

Shakespeare All's Well That Ends Well 

He was part of my dream, of course - but then I was part 
of his dream, too 

Lewis Carroll Through the Looking-Glass 


And what happened in the end ? ’ asks the reader, who has 
followed Hazel and his comrades m all their adventures and 
returned with them at last to the warren where Fiver 
brought them from the fields of Sandleford. The wise Mr 
Locldey has told us that wild rabbits live for two or three 
years. He knows everything about rabbits: but all the same, 
Hazel lived longer than that. He lived a tidy few summers - 
as they say in that part of the world — and learned to know 
well the changes of the downs to spring, to winter and to 
spring again. He saw more young rabbits than he could re¬ 
member. And sometimes, when they told tales on a sunny 
evening by the beech trees, he could not clearly recall 
whether they were about himself or about some other rabbit 
hero of days gone by. 

The warren prospered and so, in the fullness of time, did 
the new warren on the Belt, half Watership and half Efrafan 
— the warren that Hazel had first envisaged on that terrible 
evening when he set out alone to face General Woundwort 
and try to save his friends against all odds Groundsel was the 
first Chief Rabbit; but he had Strawberry and Buckthorn to 
give him advice and he had learned better than to mark 
anyone or to order more than a very occasional Wide Patiol. 
G’ampion readily agreed to send some rabbits from Efrafa 
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and the first party was led by none othei titan Captain 
A vats, who acted sensibly and made a very good job of 

General Woundwoit was nevet seen again But it was 
certainly true, as Gioundsel said, that no one evei found Ins 
body, so it may perhaps be that after all, that extraordinary 
rabbit really did wander away to live Ins fierce life some¬ 
where else and to defy die ehl as resourcefully as ever. 
Kchaar, who was once ashed if he would look out for him in 
Ins flights over the downs, merely replied, ‘Dat dam’ rabbit 
-1 no sec ’im, I no vant I sec ’im ’ Before many months had 
passed, no one on Watership knew or particularly cared to 
know whether he himself or his mate was descended from 
one or two Efrafan parents or from none at all Hazel was 
glad that it should be so And yet there endured the legend 
that somewhere, out over the Down, there lived a great and 
solitary rabbit, a giant who drove the ehl hhe mice and 
sometimes went to silflay in the shy If ever great danger 
aiose, he would come back to fight for those who honoured 
his name And mother rabbits would tell their kittens that if 
they did not do as they were told, the General would get 
them - the General who was first cousin to the Black Rabbit 
himself Such was Woundwort’s monument and perhaps it 
would not have displeased him ^ 


One chilly, blustery morning in March, I cannot tell 
exactly how many springs later, Hazel was dozing and 
waking m his burrow He had spent a good deal of 
there lately, for he felt the cold and could not seem to smell 
or run so well as m days gone by He had been di earning m 
a confused way - something about ram and elder blon 
when he woke to realize that there was a rabb i™' 
quietly beside him - no doubt some young buck who had 

noTreallyhave let him in wnhom ^kmg fct° Neve 6 / 1011 !? 

He ra " ed hcad - ^£££5 
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‘Yes, of course,’ said Hazel, hoping he would be able to 
remember his name in a moment Then he saw that m the 
darkness of the burrow, the stranger’s ears were shining with 
a faint, silver light. ‘Yes, my loid,’ he said. ‘Yes, I know 
you ’ 

‘You’ve been feeling tued,’ said the stranger, ‘but I can 
do something about that. I’ve come to ask whether you d 
care to join my Owsla We shall be glad to have you and 
you’ll enjoy it If you’re ready, we might go along now 

They went out past the young sentry, who paid the 
visitor no attention The sun was shining and m spite of the 
cold there were a few bucks and does at silflay, keeping out 
of the wind as they nibbled the shoots of spring grass It 
seemed to Hazel that he would not be needing his body any 
more, so he left it lying on the edge of the ditch, but stopped 
for a moment to watch his rabbits and to try to get used to 
the extraordinary feeling that strength and speed weie 
flowing inexhaustibly out of him into their sleek young 
bodies and healthy senses. 

‘You needn’t worry about them,’ said his companion 
‘ They’ll be all right — and thousands like them If y° u H 
come along. I’ll show you what I mean.’ 

He reached the top of the bank m a single, powerful leap* 
Hazel followed; and together they slipped away, running 
easily down through the wood, where the first primroses 
were beginning to bloom 
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